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and Authentic Documents. By Lieut.-Colonel Gur- 
woop. 12 vols. 8vo. London: 1835-8. 

Our former article upon this publication, was limi- 
ted to the volumes comprehending the Despatches 
written by the Duke of Wellington during his cam- 
paigns in India, Weare now to examine what forms in| 
fact a distinct, and by far the most important and ex- 
tensive, portion of the work; and our readers will 


DUKE OF 





probably allow that we stand in some need of indul- 
gence, in undertaking to compress within a compara-| 
tively small compass an account of that long and | 
extraordinary series of Despatches which arose out 
of his Grace’s memorable services in Europe. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley had the command of a division. 
His ability and activity were here attended with their 
customary success; and, after having defeated the 
force collected by the enemy to disturb the operations 
of the siege, he was employed by Lord Cathcart, in 
conjunction with the captain of the fleet and the 
quartermastér-general of the expedition, to settle the 
terms of the capitulation with the Danish governor. 
From this military sefvice he returned to discharge 
the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, to which 
he had been named in the spring of the same year; 
and he was fulfilling the duties of that situation, 
when he received a letter from the Duke of York, 
announcing his appointment to the chief command of 
a body of troops destined for foreign service. ‘This 
appointment opened the way to that course of achieve- 
ments, of which the work before us contains so faith- 
ful and so valuable a record. 

The first of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s letters in this 
situation, was addressed to Major-General now Lord 
Hill, the senior officer present with the troops as- 





In the East, he had administered the civil affair 
of an extensive territory, in such a manner as both to 
merit the approbation of his superiors and to give 
satisfaction to those who were placed under his| 
government. He had brought difficult negotiations 
to successful termination, and he had led numerous 
armies to brilliant and decisive victories. On his 
return to Europe, however, no higher military situa- 
tion opened to him, owing to the junior rank he still 
held amongst General Officers, than the command of 
a single Brigade on home service. But he appears 
to have discharged the duties of that comparatively 
unimportant and uninteresting appointment with as 
much assiduity, and with not less satisfaction to him- 
self, than when filling the much higher situations he 
had so recently quitted. Some prospect of employ- 
ment more suitable to his active and enterprising 
spirit seemed to present itself, however, in the au- 
tumn of 1805. A body of troops being then sent to 
Germany, his brigade was included in it; but the 
overthrow of the Austrian and Russian armies at 
Austerlitz, rendered abortive this attempt of the 
British Government to take part in the military 
operations of the Continent. Another expedition was 
fitted out at the end of the summer of 1807, destined 





to act against Copenhagen; and on that occasion, 
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sembling at Cork for the proposed expedition. We 
shall extract the opening and concluding sentence :-— 

‘I rejoice extremely at the prospect | have before 
me of serving again with you, and I hope that we 
shall have more to do than we had on the last occa- 
sion on which were together. 

. * * 

‘Pray let me hear from you, and acquaint me with 
all your wants, and whether I can do any thing for 
you here. You will readily believe that I] have plen- 
ty todo, in closing a government in such a manner 
as I may give it up, and taking the command of a 
corps for service; but I shall not fail to attend to 
whatever you may write to me.’—Vol. iv. p. 13. 

Such was the pleasing and auspicious beginning of 
a professional and personal connexion, which main- 
tains throughout the work before us, the same char- 
acter of cordiality and confidence with which it 
began. Sir Arthur Wellesley, deeming it expedient to 
precede the expedition in person, thus intimated his 
intention to the Secretary of State :— 

‘Upon a review of your instructions, and a con- 
sideration of the state of affairs in Spain according 
to the last accounts, I rather think that, as soon as I 
have got every thing away from Cork, I shall best 
serve the cause by going myself to Corunna, and join- 
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ing the fleet off Cape Finisterre or the Tagus. I pro-}in anticipation of the disembarkation of the troops in 
pose accordingly to go on board one of the craft, and Portugal (vol. iv. p. 48), exhibits a perfect knowledge 
I expect tobe at the rendezvous before the troops.’—|of all the details necessary to be attended to on 
Vol. iv. p. 24. such occasions ; and this very important feature—a 
From Corunna he writes upon the 21st of July :—/thorough knowledge of details—will be found to 
‘The Junta’ (of Galicia) ‘express great anxiety|have characterised all his instructions, whatever 
respecting my operations in Portugal, and have|might be the nature of the service to which they re- 
strongly recommended me not to attempt to Jandjlate. A letter to Lord Castlereagh (p. 51) affords an 
at Lisbon, or in the neighbourhood of the French|example, also, of that full and clear information 
; . ; , . which he seems very justly to have deemed it to be his 
‘It is impossible for me to decide upon this or any \duty, as he obviously made it also his study, to trans- 
other measure till I shall know more of the situation | mit at all times to the Government at home. Nothing 
of affairs. I should have no doubt of success, even | superfluous is ever introduced ; yet there is such mi- 
without General Spencer's assistance or that of the | nuteness of information with regard to facts and cir- 
Allies, if I were once ashore; but to effect a landing}cumstances—such a frank disclosure of his own 
in front of an enemy is always difficult, and I shall|motives—and so full an explanation of his inten- 
be inclined toland ata distance from Lisbon.’ itions—that Ministers were enabled both to under- 
Sir Arthur Wellesley seems to have formed, from|stand clearly the transactions which were past, and 
the outset, much more correct opinions with respect|to form probable antieipations with respect to those 
to the prospects afforded by the affairs of Spain, than} which were to follow. But, besides the ample in- 
almost any of those who either actually visited the | formation conveyed to Government in his official des- 
Peninsula at that time, or who conte mplated from a/patches, these are almost always accompanied by 
distance the scenes which it presented. He neither| other letters to the Secretary of State, which, being 
suffered his understanding to be dazzled by enthusi-|of a less formal character, admitted of greater free- 
astic anticipations, nor to beeome clouded by gloomy |dom of communication. The following extract from 
forehodings. Popular excitement, he was aware,|one of these to Lord Castlereagh, dated on the lst 
however general and however violent, is uncertainjof August, when the troops were on the point of dis- 
and irregular in its movements; and he anticipated,|embarking, shows in what manner he received the 
therefore, that the Spanish people would experience | intimation that several general officers, of senior rank 
many severe trials, both of their courage and of their |to his own, were about to join the expedition :— 
perseverance, in contending against a power possess-| * Pole and Burghersh have apprised me of the ar- 
ed in a very superior degree, of unity of purpose and|rangements for the future commaad of this army; 
systematic organization, joined to vast military es-|and the former has informed me of your kindness to- 
tablishments, and the advantage of a conquest already | wards me, of which I have experienced so many in- 
half achieved before resistance to it was attempted. | stances, that I can never doubt it in any case. All 
But the arrogant and menacing tone of the French! that I can say upon that subject is, that, whether I 
Government, and the boasted fame of its generals,|/am to command the army or not, or am to quit it, I 
made no such impressions upon him as they had|shall do my best toinsure its success ; and you may 
upon many others ; and he seems to have brought depend upon it that I shall not hurry the operations, 
with him to Europe, in all its freshness, that confi-/or commence them one moment sooner than they 
dence in the gallantry of British troops which his In-! ought to be commenced, in order that I may acquire 
dian eampaigns had created, and which they so fully| the credit of the success.’—Vol. ix.p. 55. 
justified in every respect. These noble sentiments are immediately followed 
In a letter to Major-General Spencer, who was in|by another passage, which is also well worthy of 
command of a small corps destined to become part of attention; because it shows, not only that the per- 
the expedition against the French in Portugal, but|sonal disappointment which he felt did not divert his 
which had landed near Cadiz before that ulterior desti-| attention from matters of public interest, but likewise 
nation became known to its commander, we have an/that he had already formed a perfectly just conception 
example of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s judicious mode|of the manner in which the Peninsular war ought to 
of framing his instructions. He first communicates | be conducted. 
with clearness, but with brevity, the substance of the; ‘The Government will determine for me in what 
orders under which he was himself acting—the views | way they will employ me hereafter, whether here or 
m the part of the Governmentin which these orders|elsewhere. My opinion is, that Great Britain ought 
had originated—and the additional motives which |to raise, organize and pay an army in Portugal, con- 
had since arisen for urging on their accomplishment. |sisting of 30,000 Portuguese troops, which might be 
He then points out, with precision, what he wishes |easily raised at an early period, and 20,000 British, 
to be done; but he leaves sufficient latitude foracting |including 4000 or 5000 cavalry. This army might 
differently, should circumstances, not then known to operate on the frontiers of Portugal, in Spanish Es- 
himself, suggest or require other measures. And \tremadura, and it would serve as a link between the 
finally, he gaards against any misconception arising |kingdoms of Galicia and Andalusia: it would give 
on the part of the Spanish authorities with whom/Great Britain the preponderance in the conduct o 
General Spencer was in communication—a precaution |the war in the Peninsula; and, whatever might be 
the more necessary, because there existed as yet no|the result of the Spanish exertions, Portugal would 
supreme government in Spain, and the claim to as-|be saved from the French grasp. You know best 
cendency which the Junta of Seville had put forward, | whether you could bear the expense, or what part of 
was maintained with the more jealousy because not|it the Portuguese Government would or could defray. 
generally recognised in the other provinces. {But, if you should adopt this plan, you must send 
lum, issued by Sir Arthur Wellesley every thing from England—arms, ammunition, cloth- 


army.’ 
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ing, and accoutrements, ordnance, flour, oats, &c. 
These articles must find their way to the frontier. 
partly by the navigation of the Douro and Tagus, 
and partly by other means.” —Pp. 55-6. 

We have in these few sentences the plan of the 


war sketched out, exactly as it was subsequently| 


earried on, The amount and composition of the force 


required is stated—the great exertions to be made by| 
England are announced—the object and the direction} 


of the military operations are determined—the proper 
lines of communication are pointed out—and the pos- 
sibility of saving Portugal from the grasp of France, 
even in the event of an unfavourable result in Spain, 
is confidently asserted. Throughout all the diversity 
of events which afterwards occurred—amidst -the 
unfavourable aspects which the affairs of the Penin- 
sula sometimes assumed—and in spite of the variety 
of projects placed before him, arising out of the timid 
apprehensions or the vague speculations of others, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley seems never to have turned aside 
from the plan which his military genius originally| 


suggested—which subsequent reflection fully ap-| 


proved—and which his perseverance and energy 
rendered in the end triumphant. 

The landing was effected at the mouth of the river 
Mondego, in the first days of August; and, the troops 
under General Spencer having joined, Sir Arthur 
immediately commenced his march towards Lisbon, 
The forethought and the minute attention given to all 
preparatory arrangements, 
titude and boldness of execution; and the successful 
affair at Releica on the 17th, and the more important 
victory at Vimeira on the 2ist of August, quickly 


justified the anticipations, and rewarded the activity 


and courage, of the general. The arrangements for 
the evacuation of Portugal by the French, conse que nt 
upon their defeat at Vimeira, and the ‘Inquiry’ to! 
which they led, need not detain us, These transac-| 
tions have long since lost that undue importance with| 
which excited expectations, and other temporary 
causes, for a time invested them. 


On the close of this short and successful campaign, | 


Sir Arthur Wellesley repaired to England; but 


events, which it is not necessary here to detail, open-| 


ed the way for his return to the Peninsula to assume 
the chief command in the spring of 1809. He landed 
at Lisbon on the 22d of April, and on the 24th he 
wrote a letter to Lord Castlereagh, which both dis- 
closes the nature of the instructions he had been fur- 
nished with, and announces the manner in which he 
determined to act upon them. 

“| arrived,” says he, “‘on’ Saturday, and found 
that Sir John Cradoek and Beresford had moved up| 
the country to the northward with the troops under} 
their command respectively, the former to Leyria, 
and the latter to Thomar. Sir John Cradock does 
not, however, appear to have entertained any decided 
intention of moving forward ; on the contrary, indeed, 
he appears, by his letters to Mr. Villiers, to have 
intended to go no farther, till he should hear that| 
Victor’s movements were decided; and therefore I 
consider affairs in this country to be exactly in the 
state in which, if [ found them, it was the intention 
of the King’s 


soon as I shall communicate with Sir John Cradock. 
I have written to him and to General Beresford, to 
apprise them that I conceive advantages will result 


was succeeded by promp- 


Ministers that I should assume the 
eommand ; and accordingly I propose to assume it as| 
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from our meeting here, and I expect them both here 
as soon as possible.”"—Vol. iv. p. 269. 
| ‘The posture of affairs in the Peninsula was such, 

jat this time, as would have occasioned irresolution, 

}or unprofitable procrastination at least, in any com- 

|mander of less decision and energy. But on the 

second day only after his arrival, we find him thus 
addressing the British Minister, in Spain :— 

**T intend to move towards Soult, and attack him, 
if I should be able to make any arrangement in the 
neighbourhood of Abrantes, which can give me any 
security for the safety of this place during my ab- 
sence to the northward. 
| **] think it probable, however, that Soult will not 
remain in Portugal when I shall pass the Mondego: 

if he does, I shall attack him. If he should retire, I 
am convinced that it would be most advantagequs 
for the common cause, that we should remain on the 
defensive in the north of Portugal, and act vigorously 
in co-operation with Cuesta against Victor.”—Vol. 

iv. p. 267. 

The bold design here announced was accordingly 
carried into execution; and Marshal Soult, who, 
contrary to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s anticipations, did 
wait till after the Allies had passed the Mondego, 
was obliged to retire from Portugal in a manner little 
creditable to his military renown. ‘The passage of 
the Douro was effected in open day at Oporto, where 
Soult’s head-quarters and the main body of his 
troops were stationed; and he was compelled to 
adopt a line of retreat so unfavourable, that, even 
after the abandonment of his artillery and baggage, 
he was indebted for the escape of his army solely to 
ithe remissness or the mistake of some of the Portu- 
guese Ordnanca, who had failed to destroy effectually 
a bridge over the Cobado, as had been directed. 

A remarkable circumstance took place during the 
progress of this expedition into the north of Portugal, 
which is adverted to in several of these despatches. 

|A plot had been formed in Marshal Soult’s army, 
having its origin in the dissatisfaction caused by 
Napoleon’s tnlimited and restless ambition. Several 
officers of note were concerned in it, or gave if their 
countenance; and they went so far as to depute one 
lof their associates, a captain in the 18th dragoons, to 
/communicate on the subject with the British general, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who saw this person at Lisbon 
fon the 25th of April, and again near Coimbra on the 
6th of May, seems to have conducted himself with 
jmuch judgment in the whole affair. ‘The like dis- 
| cretion did not prevail, however, amongst those in the 
| French army who originated the intrigue; and the 
officer above alluded to was c onsequentl y placed in 
close arrest at Oporto, on the 9th of May, by order of 
Marshal Soult. He had the good fortune to effect 
his escape from the Gendarmes on the first day of the 
retreat; but, being still intent upon the political ob- 
jects contemplated by himself and his associates, and 
|in which several persons in France were said to par- 
| ticipate, he repaired to that country through England, 
and. was ere long arrested and put to de ath. 

It is gratifying to remark that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
endeavoured, upon all oceasions, to set an example 
of moderation and hvmanity to his opponents, even 
in the midst of the most energetic military operations. 
On the day of his entrance into Oporto he wrote to 
Marshal Soult (vol. iv. p. 327), re questing that medi- 
cal officers might be sent to attend the French sick 


| 
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and wounded who had been left behind +—pledging ;the result of the zeal and diligence of the individual 
himself for their return as soon as the cure of these|addressed, rather than of a mere feeling of obligation 
persons should be effected. He proposed also,at the|to obey superior authority. It is thus that great 


iminds elicit strenuous efforts, and obtain a more 
which he seems rarely to have met with any recipro-| generous devotion to their wishes, and to the public 
city, or even with any thing like fair dealing on the|service, than the most rigid exercise of mere authori- 
part of the French commanders. A proclamation, | ty could enforce, even in a profession in which 
addressed to the Portuguese (vol. iv. p. 328), shows | authority is liable to the fewest contradictions. 

But the matters above averted to, form, if we 
may so speak, the domestic concerns only which a 
commander-in-C hief has to deal with. ‘They are, in- 
deed, themselves of a nature to require no ordinary 

‘|degree of ability and experience; and they demand 
the French, had justly exasperated to the utmost the | also the exercise of unremitting activity. But there 
people of the north of Portugal. jare other matters lying beyond the sphere of a gen- 

We have seen, by a passage already quoted that/eral’s personal control, which exercise often a more 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had deemed it to be an indis-|commanding influence over him, and impose frequent- 
pensable condition of his marching into the north|ly a more painful clog upon his energies. Sir Arthur 
against Soult, that he should be enabled to place a| Wellesley began to experience the effects of such 
force in the neighbonrhood of Abrantes, to watch the impediments immediately after accomplishing the 
motions of Victor, and to cover Lisbon. He allotted | first part of his plan for the campaign of 1809. He 
the command of that corps to Major-General Macken-|had told Lord Castlereagh, in a letter from Lisbon of 
zie, an intelligent and gallant officer, who fell not!the 27th of April, that 
many months afterwards in the battle of Talavera.| ‘As soon as the enemy shall have evacuated the 
The memorandum (vol. iv. p. 268), drawn up for|north of Portugal, it is my intention to return to the 
General Mackenzie’s guidance whilst in command of} eastern frontier of the kingdom, and co-operate with 
the force stationed near Abrantes, offers another ex-|the Spanish general, Cuesta, against the army of 
ample of the excellence of Sir Arthur W ellesley’s Marshal Victor.’ 
instructions to detached officers. As usual, the one| In furtherance of this design, he wrote to General 
here alluded to is not only perfectly plain in expres-| Cuesta from Coimbra on the 30th of May, as follows : 
sion, but it contains every thing in the way of infor-| ‘1 now send to your excellency’s headquarters 
mation, suggestion, advice, or direction, which could | two officers in my confidence, Lieut.-C olonel Bourke, 
be requisite for General Mackenzie’s guidance. The 
numerous documents bearing the title of ** Memoran- 
dums,” scattered through the work, form, indeed, 
very important parts of it. If they relate to military 
operations, they are full of practical knowledge of 
the art of war; and they possess, besides, the high 
recommendation of being drawn up in such a manner 
as to relieve the officer who is to act under them, as 
much as possible, from all share of responsibility 
beyond that which events not to be foreseen, and 
which could not therefore be provided against, might 
eventually chance to bring uponhim. The instruc- | ' 
tions to General Hill, in particular, will be found de-|cellency to afford him.’ — ; 
serving of attention, in consequence of that officerhav-|_ ‘The Memorandum with which this officer was 
ing been more employed than any other in important furnished, adverts in a clear and explicit manner, but 
separate commands. The ‘ Memorandum’s’ respec-| With the utmost brevity, to the varlous points neces- 
ting matters of detail, exhibit also exact and minute |Sary to be attended to with reference to the proposed 
knowledge in all the branches of the service to which| enterprise ; and all the other communications to him, 
: | whilst his mission lasted, are also extremely interest- 
ing and important. The extraneous difficulties we 
have alluded to, delayed Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
|preparations however, and threatened for some time 
to obstruct altogether the accomplishment of his 
edge of details—of his attachment to practical views, | plan of co-operating promptly with the Spanish gen- 
and of the patience, as well as the ability with which|eral. Montecuculi, in his excellent ‘ Memoirs,’ tells 
he entered into every subject that came before him/¥S, that ‘wn certain homme etant enquis combien de 
that had any claim to his attention. In these docu-| choses eloient necessaries a la guerre, il repondit, * trois 
ments there is proof conclusive in general of a wri-| —Cerge nt, Par gent, Var gent ” Accordingly, we 
ter’s knowledge of the subject he is discussing— find Sir Arthur Wellesley writing to the Secretary 
namely, that no vague expressions are made use of, |of the Treasury on the 30th of May, as follows :— 
nor is there any room left for doubt or for misappre-| ‘ My dear Huskisson,—The distress, of whicly I 
hension. We may further remark, that all his com-|gave you a sketch in my last letter, has been aggra- 
munications addressed to persons carrying on the pub- vated by its continuance, and by an accumulation ol 
lic service under him, are characterised by frankness | debt for all our supplies from that period to this. 
and courtesy. Duties are pointed out with clearness;| ‘I am convinced that £300,000 would not now 


same time, an exchange of prisoners—a subject upon 


how strenuously he endeavoured to enforce the ob-| 
servance of the laws of humanity towards the enemy ; 
even ata time when not only acts of violence, such as 
are too often the unavoidable céncomitants of war, but 
when acts of the most wanton cruelty on the part of 


Colonel the Hon. H. Cadogan, one of my aides-de- 
camp, in order to explain to your Excellency my 
intentions, and to ascertain those of your Excellency, 
‘'with regard to the co-operation of the two armies 
}under our command respectively, in an attack upon 
Marshal Victor, with a view to the destruction of his 
corps if possible ; or if not possible, its removal from 
its threatening position on the frontiers of Portugal 
and of Andalusia. Lievtenant-Colonel Bourke will 
explain to your Excellency the points on which 1 
wish to have information, which lrequest your Ex- 


they severally relate. A paper on the Commissariat, 
for example, written in reply tosome speculations on 
the subject of that department by General Robert 
Craufurd (vol. vi. p. 130), affords at once a con- 
vineing proof of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s perfect knowl- 


snd the execution of them seems to be anticipated as|Pay our debts in this country. Pay is due to the 
| 


lof the quartermaster-general’s department, and Lieut.’ 
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troops, and we have nota shilling, or the chance of} tentive to me; bit I had no conversation with him, as 
getting any. The money sent to Cadiz to be ex-jhe declined to speak French, and I cannot talk 
changed is not returned, and none can be procured/Spanish. 1 settled the plan of operations with Gen- 
at Lisbon for bills. In short, we must have money) eral O’ Donoju, who appears to be a very able officer, 
from England, if we are to continue our operations| and well calculated to fill his station. It is impossi- 
in this country, You should now send as £300,000) ble for me to say what plans General Cuesta enter- 
as soon as possible.’ | tains.’ 

But the trath of Montecuculi’s observation was} But Cuesta had the further misfortane, which fell 
frequently confirmed throughout the whole war; and | indeed to the lot, sooner or later, of every officer who 
the most wealthy, even, of the parties concerned, | attained to high command in Spain during the war ; 
found it impossible to obviate the occurrence of pe-|namely, that of being an object of jealousy to the 
cuniary difficulties, very embarrassing to the general weak and precarious Government which he served. 
who commanded its armies. It must be recollected, | It is not to be wondered at therefore, if, under such 
however, that the calls upon the finances of Great|cireumstances, the victory achieved at Talavera, 
Britain in that war, were both enormous and indefi-| though it displayed in a brilliant manner the skill 
nite ; first, in consequence of the ruined condition into| and firmness of the British genera], and the valour 
which her Allies had been brought before the war|of his troops, led to no marked and immediate im- 
commenced ; secondly, by the regular exactions and | provement in the affairs of the Allies. The situation 
the irregular pillage to which they were exposed du-| of the combined army became indeed, in a few days 
ring its continuance ; and lastly, by the inexperience, | only after the battle, extremely critical ; for, in two 
the inefficiency, or the misdirected energy which were | opposite directions, two numerically superior French 
the result, alternately both in Spain and Portugal,| armies were at hand, neither of which it could en- 
of the overthrow by the enemy, in the outset of the| gage whilst menaced by the other, withcut manifest 
contest, of the whole established machinery of the|disadvantage. ‘The expectations that had been held 
government in both countries. lout to the British general, of obtaining supplies and 

Although Sir Arthur Wellesley had returned to| means of transport from the Spaniards had also to- 
Coimbra, from his expedition into the north, before|tally failed. Happily Sir Arthur Wellesley’s pru- 
the end of May, and was in personat Abrantes by the! dence was proof against the Spanish general’s rash 
8th of June, he found it impossible to put the troops | desire ‘ to fight general actions’ under such untoward 
in motion for the projected co-operation with Cuesta, | circumstances ; and the allied army, although not ex- 
till the end of the latter month. He writes to Mar-/tricated from its difficulties with regard to supplies, 
shal Beresford on the 24th June— I by passing the bridge of Arzobispo and taking up 

‘ Nothing detains me now but the non-arrival of} the line of the Tagus, was yet enabled by that step 
the money. It will hardly be believed, and I am}|to hinder the enemy from profiting by the great su- 


ashamed to tell it, that the money which left Lisbon | periority of force which he had brought together 


on the 15th of this month is not yet arrived! !" And | against it. 
again on the 27th—* The money having arrived, the) But though no immediate and direct advantage re- 
army marches this day.’ sulted tothe Allies from the victory of Talavera, be- 
The communication with the Spanish general con-| yond the proof it afforded to Europe that the French 
cerning the proposed enterprise, bear ample testimo-| were not invincible in the field; and though the 
ny to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s military talents. But! British troops had to fall back upon their resources 
he had to deal with a colleague who appears to have! in Portugal, in consequence of the uncertainty of ob- 
been, in almost every respect, unfit to be associated | taining supplies in Spain—their commander turned 
with him. General Cuesta had the merit, indeed, of} the experience acquired by his first enterprise in that 
being a man of undoubted patriotism ; of ardent zeal | country to admirable account, in the future manage- 
in the cause he had espoused ; and of unquestionable) ment of his military operations in the Peninsula. A 
personal courage. But his experience in war was| letter addressed to Lord Castlereagh from Merida, on 
limited, and his talents for it were of a character | the 25th of Adgust 1809, affords ampie proof of this. 
little suited to the existing state of affairs. He was,/It begins as follows :— 
besides, of an impracticable temper; prone to mistake} «J received by Mr. Hay, on the day before yester- 
obstinacy for firmness, and rashness for decision ; and | day, your letter of the 4th of August, and, having 
his age, and the personal injuries he had recently | for some time past tarned my mind very seriously to 
sustained in the unfortunate battle of Modelin, ren-|the consideration of the points to which it relates, I 
dered him likewise incapable of any active exertion.|am not unprepared to give you an opinion upon them. 
A further impediment to that promptitude which is| +The information which I have acquired in the last 
the soul of military operations, resulted from Cuesta’s| two months, has opened my eyes respecting the state 
habit of making all his arrangements through the offi-| of the war in the Peninsula; and I shall just state a 
cer who acted in the capacity of his chief of the statl;| few facts which will enable the King’s Ministers to 
and who, though possessed of abilities to qualify him} form their own opinions upon it.’ 
for that situation, either had not in fact, or professed} He then shows, by a detailed enumeration of the 
at times not to have, his general’s confidence sufli-| strength of the several armies, that the Allies were, 
ciently to enable him definitely to coviirm either the| even in point of nambers, inferiur to the enemy. He 


plans proposed to him, or those even which were of 
his own recommendation. Sir Arthur Wellesley, in 
writing to Mr. Frere, on the 13th of July, an ac- 
count of his visit to the Spanish general’s head- 
quarters, Says :— 

‘The general received me well, and was very at- 





next speaks of their composition. 

‘In respect to the composition of these armies, 
we find the French well supplied with troops of the 
different descriptions and arms required ; viz. infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry, heavy and light.’—* The 
Spanish cavalry are, | believe, entirely ‘without dis- 
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cipline.’—* In respect to the great body of all armies, |body ander the Duque de Albuquerque, who I know 
I mean the infantry, it is lamentable to see how bad/that the Junta of Estremadura have insisted should 
that of the Spaniards is, and how unequal to a con-| be employed to command the army in this province.” 
test with the French.’—* It is impossible tucaleulate| But, whilst the important advantages above men- 





upon any operation with these troops. , 


tioned were possessed by the French, Sir Arthur 


He then adds, after quoting some instances of the| Wellesley perceived that they were counterbalance. 


misconduct of the Spanish troops— 


led by disadvantages of nearly equal magnitude, 


‘I really believe that much of this deficiency of|'The chief of these was the universal and persevering 
numbers, composition, discipline, and efficiency, is to| spirit of hostility which the people of the Peninsula 


be attributed to the existing Government of Spain.| were embued with. 
attempted to govern the kingdom in a|of regular armies; for although, upon any pressing 
an adherence to old rules and| 
of what is called enthusi-| 


They have 
state of revolution, by 
systems, and with the aid 
asm; and this last is, in fact, no aid to accomplish 
any thing, and is only an excuse for the irregularity 
with which every thing is done, and for the want of 
discipline and subordination of the armies. 


This almost supplied the want 


occasion, such as that of the advance of the Allies to 
Talavera, the French could draw together a force so 
great as to give them a decided temporary superiority 
in the field, they were nevertheless soon compelled, 
|by the indomitable character of the Spanish people, 


—‘*After|and the consequent unremitting hostility of armed 


this statement, you will judge for yourselves whether bands in all parts of the country, to separate their 


you will employ any, and what strength of, army in} 
— The Portuguese} munication and to enforce the collecting of supplies, 


support of the cause in Spain.” 


army is recruited by conscription constitutionally, 


very much in the same manner with the French army; 
but then it must be recollected that, for the last fifty | 
years nearly, the troops have never left their province, 


troops again, in order to protect their lines of com- 


las well for the active part of their army and their 
| stationary garrisons, as for the numerous detach- 
{ments occupying fortified posts, which they were 
‘obliged every where to maintain. In a letter to 


and searcely ever their native town; and their dis-| Lord Liverpool, written at a more advanced period 


cipline, and the labours and exertion required from 
them, were nothing.’—*“ The next point in this sub- 
ject is, supposing the Portuguese army to be rendered | 


efficient, what can be done with it and Portugal, if 


(Ist March 1810,) and when the Spaniards had sus- 
tained additional reverses, he says— 

«It appears to me to be most probable that, in a 
| short time, there will be no resistance to the French 


the French should obtain passession of the rem: ainder'! | troops in any part of Spain, excepting at Cadiz, and 


of the Peninsula? 
be able to hold Portugal, if the Portuguese army and | 
militia are complete.” 

Besides the knowledge which Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley had acqired of the facts stated in the important} 
de “Pi atch from which the above passages are extract- 
ed, he had also become be tter acquainted with the} 
peculiar character of the war carrying on in Spain. 
He saw the advantages possessed by the French, be-| 
sides that of numerical superiority, consisted in their! 
having to contend against armies, which, with the! 
exception of the small body of British troops, were 
destitute of organization, of discipline, and of expe- 
rience in war—ill provided, in general, with the 
equipments of every description requisite to give an 
army efficiency in the field—scantily and precariously 
supplied with provisions—and whose generals, be- 
sides having such imperfect machinery to work with, 
watched, intrigued against, and 
thwarted by a mistrustful, weak, and fluctuating 
Government. The following extract from letter 
addressed to the Marquis Wellesley, then ambassa- 
dor at Seville, will show both the nature of these in- 
trigues and the weakness of the Spanish Government: 

*T am much afraid, from what I have seen of the 
proceedings of the Central Junta, that in the distri- 
butions of their forces they do not consider military 
defence and military operations, so much as they do 
political intrigue and the attainment of trifling politi- 
cal objects. 

**They wish to strengthen the army of Venegas, 


were constantly 


not because it is necessary or desirable on military! 


grounds, but because they think the army, as an in- 
strament of mischief, is safer in his hands than in 
those of another; and they leave 12,000 men in Es- 


tremadura, not because more are not, or may not, be 
deemed necessary in any military view of the ques- | 
because they are averse to placing a large 


tion, but 


My opinion is, that we ought to} in any other of the forts and strongholds which may 


be able to hold out. But there will be no obedience, 
j}and there will remain an universal disposition to re- 
lvolt, which will break out upon the first and every 
opportunity, that will «be afforded by the absence or 
'the weakness of the detachments of French troops, 
which must usually be kept up in all parts of the 
country for the ordinary purposes of government, and 
in the end the French yoke must be shaken off.” 

| The distinguishing features thus observed in 
the condition of the contending parties, promptly 
‘suggested to Lord Wellington a mode of warfare 
adapted to the circumstances; and accordingly, in 
the autumn of 1809, a plan was formed for the de- 


fence of Portugal, founded upon the principle of 


turning to account all those difficulties to which the 
peculiar nature of the war exposed the enemy. This 
plan was, however, necessarily limited to Portugal; 
for the impradence of again engaging the British and 
Portuguese troops at that time, in an offensive war in 
Spain, conjointly with the Spaniards, had been fully 
proved.* The correspondence shows that the British 
army was also unequal, in point of numbers, to the 
defence both of Portugal and of the south of Spain ; 
jand further, that, notwithstanding the seeming ad- 
vantage of having in the rear of the army places 
combining (as Cadiz and Gibraltar do) access from 
the sea, with impregnable land defences, Portugal 
presented, upon the whole, by far the best basis fer 
|the operations of a British auxiliary force employed 
in the Peninsula. 

The system of defence adopted is explained in an 
admirable Memorandum, addressed to Lieutenant 
Colonel Fletcher, the Chief Engineer with the army, 
and dated at Lisbon, 20th October 1809. It begins 
with the following general observations :— 


* See Letters to Lord Wellesley, vol. v. pp. 76 & 103. 
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“In the existing relative state of the Allied and| Wellesley, then returning home from his Spanish 
French armies in the Peninsula, it does not appear}embassy to occupy the situation of Minister for 
probable that the enemy have it in their power to| Foreign Affairs. 
make an attack upon Portugal. They must wait for) The following extract from a letter to Lord Liver- 
their reinforcements ; and, as the arrival of these may/ pool, written on the 14th of November, exhibits a 
be expected, it remains to be considered what plan! remarkable degree of foresight with regard to the 
of defence shall be adopted for this country. plans of the enemy, and the result likely to follow 

«“ The great object in Portugal is the possession of| from his contemplated invasion of Portugal :— 
Lisbon and the Tagus, and all our measures must be} ‘I proceed to give you answers to the questions 
directed to this object. ‘There is another also con-| contained in your letter. 
nected with that first object, to which we must like-| ‘In answer to the first question, my opinion is, 
wise attend, viz. the embarkation of the British! that if the Spaniards are commonly pradent, if they 
troops in case of reverse. do not adventure themselves too far forward to obtain 

«In whatever season the enemy may enter Portu-| possession of the capital before the enemy shall receive 
gal, he will probably make his attack by two distinct] his reinforcements, and to gain a momentary popu- 
lines, the one north, the other south of the Tagus;} larity for the cause, it must be a very large reinforce- 
and the system of defence to be adopted must be} mentindeed which would give the enemy the military 
founded upon this general basis.” | possession, much larger that which would lead to 

These general principles being laid down, the) the complete subjugation, of the country. 
details Come next. ‘In answer to your second question, my opinion 

*« In the winter season the river Tagus will be full,| is, that the enemy ought to make the possession of 
and will be a barrier to the enemy’s enterprises with} Portugal their first object, when their reinforcements 
his left attack, not very difficult to be secured. Inj shall arrive in Spain. 
the summer season, however, the Tagus being forda-| ‘I do not think they will succeed with an army 
ble in many places between Abrantes. and Salvaterra, | of 70,000, or even of 80,000 men, if they do not make 
and even lower than Salvaterra, care must be taken! the attac k for two or three months, which I believe 
that the enemy does not, by his attack directed from| now to be impossible, I conceive not only that they 
the south of the Tagus, and by the passage of that) may, but will, make the attack before they will sub- 
river, cut off from Lisbon the British army engaged! due the north of Spain. The centre of Spain, or Old 
in operations to the northward of the Tagus. | Castile, is already subdued ; and indeed that country, 

“The object of the Allies should be to oblige the| at all times in all wars, has been in the possession of 
enemy as much as possible to make his attack with) the army which was strongest, particularly in cavalry. 
concentrated corps. They should stand in every) ‘In answer to your third question, my opinion is, 
position which the country could afford, such a length that the enemy have neither the means nor the inten- 
of time as would enable the people of the country to| tion of attacking Portugal at present, and that they 
evacuate the towns and villages, carrying with them} would be successfully resisted.’ 
or destroying all articles of provisions and carriages} But besides the correct foresight here manifested 
not necessary for the Allied army; each corps taking! with respect to the plans of the enemy, and with re- 
care to preserve its communication with the others, | gard to the final issue of the attempt about to be made 
and its relative distance from the point of junction, | against Portugal, there is an anticipation also of that 

* ° ° ° | fresh act of impradence »committed by the Spaniards 

** His” (the enemy’s) aanbinn will be, by means of] in advancing towards Madrid through the province 
his corps south of the Tagus, to turn the positions| of L a Mancha, which brought upon “them at Ocana 
which might be taken up in his front on the north of| (19th November) the total defeat and dispersion of 
that river; to cut off from Lisbon the corps opposed /an army, which, had their Government adopted and 
to him; and to destroy it by an attack in front and | adhered to the system of warfare recommended to 
rear at the same time. This can be avoided only by| them and put in practice in Portugal, would have re- 
the retreat of the right centre and left of the Allies,|tarded, and might perhaps have altogether prevented, 
and their junction at a point at which, from the state| the invasion of the Andalusian provinces. But the 
of the river, they cannot be turned by the passage of| despatches before us clearly show how many and 
the Tagus by the enemy’s left.” how great the obstacles frequently are which oppose 

The point here alluded to, was fixed at first in the] themselves to the adoption, and to the carrying out, 
most advanced situation that could be chosen, with|if we may use that expression, of the wisest and 
reference to the possibility of the enemy effecting the| most salutary measures. And they demonstrate 
passage of the Tagus; but it was judged expedient) likewise, in the most forcible manner, that however 
afterwards to fix it a little farther back, that it might] great the merit of the British Commander was in 
have reference also to the best general line of defence) pointing out to others,and in laying down for his own 
presented by the country inter rvening between the| guidance, the true principles on which the military 
Tagus and the sea. The direction of the intended| operations in the Peninsula should be conducted, he 
lines being thus determined, the Memorandum next) is infinitely more to be applauded for that extraordi- 
particularizes the points te be fortified, with the num-| nary magnanimity with which he withstood singly, 
ber of men to be allotted to each; and enters into all | and singly overcame, all the discouragements which 
the other details requisite for Colonel Fletcher’s| were continually rising up to deter him from adher- 
guidance. Having thus laid the foundation. of the! ing to the plan he had formed, or to thwart or impede 
defensive system, destined a year afterwards to save! him in its accomplishment. That his mind was in 
Portugal, the British general returned to his head- jno degree shaken by the recent disaster of the 
quarters at Badajoz, and immediately set out for| Spaniards, will “pr by the following extract from 
Seville, whence he proceeded to Cadiz with Leeds letter to Lord Liverpool, dated on the 28th of 
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November, three days only after he had receivedjof the future theatre of operations, in the anticipated 
accounts of the battle of Ocana. invasion of Portugal. 

‘During the continuance of this contest, which must) It was during this journey that he’ received (at Torres 
necessarily be defensive on our part, in which there may | Vedras) an urgent application from the Spanish Govern- 
be no brilliant events, and in which, after all, 1 may fail, 1) ment to send troops to Cadiz, which had become exposed 
shal! be most confoundedly abused, and in the end I may |to a serious attack in consequence of the irruption of the 
lose the little character I have gained; but I should not}enemy into Andalusia. The Spaniards had hitherto 
act fairly by the Government if I did not tell them my | entertained great jealousy of the admission of any foreign- 
real opinion, which is, that they will betray the honour/|ers into a place so peculiarly situated, and so important 
and interests of the country if they do not continue their|as Cadiz. But the judicious line of conduct pursued by 
efforts in the Peninsula, which, in my opinion, are by no| Lord Wellington, and recommended by him to the 
means hopeless, notwithstanding the defeat of A reysaga.’| British Government, of forbearing to express any anxiety 

But the imprudence of the Spanish Government, and|for the occupation of that place, had had considerable 
the consequent defeats sustained by their armies, formed | influence in bringing about the present result. ‘The same 
only a small portion of the trials to which Lord Welling-| good judgment is observable also in the instructions given 
ton was subjected. In another letter to Lord Liverpool, |to the general whom he appointed to command the force 
we find the following passage :— }sent to Cadiz; and also in the measure of forming that 

‘I see that the Common Council of the city of London | force partly of Portuguese troops. 
have desired that my conduct should be enquired into;| 4 Jetter to Lord Liverpool of the 2d April, contains 
and I think it probable, that the answer which the King} further evidence of the clearness of Lord Welling- 


will give to this address will be consistent with the 
approbation which he has expressed of the acts which the 
gentlemen wish to make the subject of enquiry; and that 
they will not be well plersed. I cannot expect mercy at 
their hands, whether I succeed or fail; and ‘if I should | 
fail, they will not enquire whether the failure is owing to} 
my own incapacity, to the blameless errors to which we 
are all liable, to the faults or mistakes of others, to the 
deficiency of our means, to the serious difficulties of our 
situation, or to the great power and abilities of our 
enemy. In any of these cases, I shall become their 
victim; but I am not to be alarmed by this additional 
risk, and, whatever may be the consequences, I shall | 


continue to do my best in this country. 

Nor do the political opponents of the Government in 
Parliament appear to have been less hostile. How he 
viewed these adverse demonstrations, and how firmly he 
adhered to his purpose, though deriving little encourage- 
ment either from Government or from public opinion in 
England, may perhaps be best shown by a private letter | 
to Colonel Torrens, written about the same period, and 
which concludes thus :— 

‘I can give you no news. The French threaten us on 
all points, and are most desirous to get rid of us. But 
they threaten upon too many points at a time to give me 
much uneasiness respecuing ony one in particular, and 
they shall not induce me to disconnect my army. 

‘I am in a situation in which no mischief can be done 
to the army, or toTany part of it; I am prepared for all 
events; and if I am in a scrape, as appears to be the 
general belief in England, although certainly not my own, 
Pil get out of it.’ 

The British army had moved, towards the end of the 
year 1809, from the quarters occupied by it since the 
commencement of the autumn; and the main body was 
placed, by the beginning of the year 1810, in the valley 
of the Mondego ;—Lord Wellington’s headquarters being 
at Vizeu, whilst a separate corps, under the immediate 
orders of Lieutenant-General Hill, was stationed in the 
neighbourhood of Abrantes, on the Tagus. 

Lord Wellington, who had no season remitted any 
part of his personal activity, made an excursion towards 
the Spanish frontiers soon after his arrival at Vizeu, and| 
proceeding next to Lisbon by the sea-coast, he again 
examined the country in which the lines were construct-| 
ing; and inspected the other points connected either with 
the defence of the capital, or with that of the place fixed 
upon for the eventual embarkation of the army. He then} 
returned to Vizeu by Santarem, Thomar, and Espinhal, | 
in order to complete the knowledge he already possessed | 


ton’s views, as well as of the fortitude with which 
|he contemplated the approach of events which ap- 
| pear to have been looked to by others with the most 
serious apprehensions. He thus begins :— 

‘Ihave received your letter of the 13th March, 
and 1 am much obliged to you for the consideration 
you have given to our situation in this country, and 
your discussion of the subject..—‘*I had considered 
that a doubt might exist of the policy of bringing 
matters to extremities in this country, and I had 
brought that subject under the view of the King’s 
Government in my despatches of the 31st January 


land 19th February, to which your Lordship’s answer 


of 27th February is clear and distinct ; and I under- 
stand from that letter, that if there exists a military 
necessity for it, I am to evacuate the country ; and if 
there does not exist a military necessity for it, I am 
not to evacuate the country; in which last under- 
standing is included of course the other understand- 
ing, that I am not to be frightened away by a foree 


| which I shall not consider to be superior to that 


which I shall have under my command. 

‘Your Lordship will observe that, in this plan, 
there is no intention or desire to attempt a desperate 
resistance. Am I rightin understanding that I am 
not to quit the country, unless pressed by a force 
which I shall consider superior to that which I shall 


‘have to oppose to the enemy? If I am right, I may 


be obliged to bring matters to extremities ; and I shall 


now show you, that, whatever may be the nature of 


our operations, or the mode or period at which we 
shall evacuate Portugal, I have not mistaken the 
place of embarkation.’ 

The next extract will show, that if the age of chi- 
valry had gone by for others, the sentiments of that 
age still held their ground in the breast of Lord Wel- 
lington :— 

‘When we do go, I feel a little anxiety to go, like 
gentlemen, out of the hall door, particularly after the 
preparations which I have made to enable us to do 
80, and not out of the back door, or by the area. 

‘I am willing to be responsible for the evacuation 
of Portugal, under your Lordship’s instructions of 
the 27th February. Depend upon it, whatever people 
may tell you, I am not so desirous as they imagine 
of fighting desperate battles ; if I was, 1 might fight 
one any day I please. 

* All 1 beg is, that if | am to be responsible, I may 
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be left to the exercise of my own judgement; and I| might occar. 


ask for the fair confidence of Government upon the 
measures which I am to adopt. 

‘If Government take the opinionsof others upon 
the situation of affairs here, and entertain doubts 
upon the measures which I propose to adopt, then let 
them give me their instructions in detail, and [ wil! 
carry them strictly into execution.’ 

Bat, besides possessing that personal fearlessness 
which is desirable in a soldier, joined to the moral 
courage requisiteia a military commander or a states- 
man, Lord Wellington appears to have been strongly 
impressed with a belief, that Bonaparte’s much abused 
power could not be of long duration. A passage of 
a letter to Brigadier-General Craufurd, written at a 
time when Napoleon apneared, no doubt, to the 
greater part of mankind, and probably to himself 
likewise, to be in the zenith of his greatness and 
prosperity, is well deserving of notice in this respect. 

‘The Austrian marriage is a terrible event, and 
must prevent any great movement on the continent 
for the present. Stil, I do not despair of seeing at 
some time or other a check to the Bonaparte system. 
Recent transactions in Holland show thai it is all 
hollow within, and that it is so inconsistent with the 
wishes, the interests and even the existence of civil- 
ized society, that he cannot trust even his brothers to 
carry it into execution.’ 


The first enterprise undertaken by Marshal Mas-' 


sena for the invasion of Portugal, was the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Lord Wellington, who, bata little 
time before, had to combat the opinion entertained in 
England of his being too prone to fight desperate 
battles, and of his being too reckless of the safety of his 
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In a letter to General Craufurd, of 
the 20th July, he says,— 

‘It is very important that we should not allow them 
|to make the siege of Almeida without keeping their 
jarmy collected ; at the same time that we must not 
allow them to push us too hard in our retreat, if they 
do not intend to make that operation. As I have 
the army now disposed, I ean place the whole be- 
tween Celorico and Pinhancos the first march, at the 
same time that | can collect the whole in any part of 
our position in afew hours. But the enemy must 
not come too near us.’ 

And, on the 17th of August, he writes to General 
Hill,_— 

‘The enemy have broken ground before Almeida, 
and 1 consider the siege of that place to be deter- 
mined upon. Under these circumstances it is my 
intention to bring up the army a little nearer, so as to 
be able to stike a blow if the enemy should affurd an 
opportunity ; and, at all events, to oblige the enemy 
to keep his corps in a more collected state during 
the siege than it is at present, and thus to render the 
operation more diffiult on account of the want of sub- 
sistence.’ 

But, unhappily, the attack upon Almeida® had 
scarcely begun, when the place fell, in consequence 
of the accidental explosion of the powder magazine ; 
and this unlooked-for misfortune was the niore detri- 
mental, because it tended to frustrate a very im- 
portant part of Lord Wellington’s plan—that of re- 
tarding the arrival of the French army before the 
lines till ‘a late period in ‘the season.’ The sud- 
den loss of this fortress induced him to move back 
the troops into the valley of the Mondego a short 
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army, had the no less difficult task now inrposed upon| Way, in conformity with his determination not to al- 
him, of resisting the importunities of tis Spanish low the enemy to bring him to action, unless in such 
allies to attack a very superior enemy, in a country | 4 position, and under such circumstances, as he 
most adverse to such an operation, in order to attempt should himself choose. But a letter from Gouvea to 


Dom Miguel Forjaz, dated on the 6th September, 
shows how firmly he continued to adhere to the sys- 
tem of defence lie had wisely adopted, notwithstand- 
ing the injudicious suggestions pressed upon him by 


to raise the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

*I beg,’ says he, in a letter to the British. minister 
at Cadiz, written in June 1810, ‘that you will tell 
the Regency that I have not lost sigtt of Ciudad ; ' n 
Rodrigo, and that I shall do every thing in my power|the Portugaese Government, and in spite of the 
to relieve that place. After making every allowance alarms, and consequent discontent, of the populace of 
however for detachments to the north, and one, of| Lisbon. ; : 
which I received intelligence yesterday, to Plasencia,| ‘! have received yonr letter of the Ist of this 
the enemy cannot have less than 50,000 men in my| ™onth, informing me that you had placed before the 
front, of which number from 6000 to 8000 are cavalry. Governors of this kingdom my despatch of the 27th 
[ must leave the mountains and cross the plains to re-| Augast, announcing the melancholy and unexpected 
lieve Ciudad Rodrigo, as well as two rivers, to raise| "ews of the loss of Almeida; and that the Govern- 
the siege. ‘fo do this, including Carrera’s Spanish|™ment had learned with sorrow that an accident un- 
division, I have about 33,000 men, of which 3000 are forseen had prevented my moving to succour the 
cavalry. Included are 14,000 or 1500 Portuguese and place; hoping at the same time that the depression of 
Spaniards, which troops, to say the best of them, are the people, caused by such an event, will soon vanish, 
of a doubtful description. Is it right, under these| Sy the quick and great successes which they expect 
cireumstances, to risk a general action to relieve or to| from the efforts of the army. 
raise the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo? 1 should think| ‘1 request the Government to believe that fam 
not.’ inot insensible of the value of their confidence, as 

Ciudad Rodrigo having capitulated after a gallant| Well as of that of the public ; as also that] am highly 
defence, the first affair of importance that occurred | interested in removing the anxiety ox ihe public upon 
was brought on by Brigadier-General Craafurd, who| the late misfortune ; but I should forget my duty to 
somewhat indiscreetly remained !onger beyond the|™y Sovereign, to the Prince Regent and to the cause 
river Coa than his instructions warranted. The|!" general, if Lshould permit public chamonr or panic 
enemy, immediately after this, invested Almeida ;| induce me, to change, in the smallest degree, the 
but sometime elapsed before his preparations for the | system and plan of operations which | have adopted, 
siege could be completed. During this interval | after mature consideration, and which daily experi- 
Lord Wellington continued to watch events with the | ence shows to be the only one likely to produce a 
utmost vigilance, perfectly prepared for whatever | good end. 
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It was a most fortunate circamsance that at this| will see how they will get on. They will then find that 
juncture, the most critical perhaps of the whole war,|L alone keep things in their present state. Indeed, the 
Lord Wellington was pertectly independent both of| temper of some of the officers of the British army gives 
the Spanish and of the Portuguese Government,—|me more concern than the folly of the Portuguese 
That independence had enabled him to resist the de- Government. I have always been accustomed to have 
sire of the former, that he should make an indiscreet| the confidence and support of the officers of the,armies 
attempt for the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo. And it) which I bave commanded ; but for the first time, whether 
enabled him now to disregard the no less injudieious |Owing to the opposition in England, or whether the 
importunities of the latter, that he should carry en | Magnituue of the concern is too much for their minds and 
the defence of Portugal on the frontier of the king-|*heir nerves, or whether I am mistaken and they are 
The great share of authority and power which right, I cannot tell; but there is a system of croaking in 
he possessed in the Peninsula, he derived from \the army which is highly injurious to the public service, 
a most legitimate source, namely, from the magna- and which T must devise some means of putting an end 
aimity with which he had taken upon himself the to, or it will put an end to us. Officers have a right to 
whole responsibility of the military plan he recom- | /0"™ their own oe ok escgte and ipiaenctens 
mended—and from his having thus rendered the con- but officers of bigh rank i reg ought to Keep their 
tinuance or discontinuance of British military aid to | CP!n!ons 1 themsclves: if they do not approve of the 

> } - : i ._ |system of operations of their commander, they ought to 
the Peninsular dependant, almost entirely. upon his)”. : : : : hich 
dadie anlielen, hanealinge heaweltes wo Ma, Genes withdraw from the army. And this is the point to whie 
nan iottee f the 26th October 1810. as follows: I must bring some, if I should not find that their own 

D e ) <b tove t > as 5 = _ m ¥ Hi _ 
* +In respect to military operations, there ean be no good bossy. P Ral — Com wens pone a & ey ave 

; . done lately. Believe me, that if any body else, knowing 
interference on the part of the Re gency, or any body | wnat 1 do, had commanded the army, they would now 
else. If there is I can be no longer responsible. If have been at Lisbon, if not in their ships.’ — 
our own Government choose to interfere themselves, The following passage is fromn the same letter :— 
or tht the Portuguese Regency should interfere, they | « 4¥ for advancing into Spain, the idea is ridiculous. I 
have only to give me their orders in detail, and 1) 44) only tell you, that of which I am the most apprehen- 
shal) carry them strictly into execution to the best of | sive is, that the enemy will raise the blockade of Cadiz. 
my ability, and I shall be responsible for nothing but Unjess Heaven shall perform a miracle, and give the 
the execution. Butif | am to be responsible. 1) Spaniards an atmy, arms, and equipments, we should be 
must have full diseretion, and no interference on the! ryined by this measure, and then the cause is gone.’ 
part of the Regency, or any body else.’ This passage shows what absurdities were recommended 

But though we find him thus claiming for himself! and pressed by the Portuguese Government, as substi- 
that full measure of power, and that free exercise of| tutes for Lord Wellington’s defensive plan of military 
authority, which the state of affairs indispensably | operations; and it shows, also, what his own opinion 
required, we also find him deprecating, at the very was, in segard to the precariousness of his situation, if 
same time, all undue, irregular, and unnecessary ex-| the French should adopt the measure of raising the siege 
tension of the limits of ether. In a letter to Mr. | of Cadiz, in order to bring an army into the Alentejo, to 
Stuart, he thus pointedly condemns the proposal made|co-operate in that quarter with Massena’s imtended 
to him for the general establishment of martial law | advance by the north of the Tagus. So strong, indeed, 
in Portagal :— was his conviction that such a co-operation was necessary 

‘I believe there is no instance in history of the estab- | to the enemy's success, and that it must, therefore, form 
lishment of military law, excepting with a view to restrain |@ part of the French plan of the campaign, that he enter- 
the people. We have no such object in Portugal. jtained an expectation, for some time alter the fall of 

‘What we want is:—To make the magistrates do their Almeida, that the next operation undertaken by Massena, 
duty. We may try them by court-martial or council of| would be to cross the Tagus, and gain possession of 
war for neglect of duty ; but what punishment would a | Badajoz. Accordingly, he wrote from Gouvea, on the 
court-martial inflict upon them for neglect of duty, how- | 6th of September, to the Marquis of Romana, as follows : 
ever criminal, except dismissal from office? and that} ‘J'ai distribué mon armée de maniére a faire face a 
punishment can be inflicted by the Government at any | tout. Je rasemblerai la plus grande force qu’il me sera 
time without trial.’ possible, toute l’armée, si cela ce peut, en Alentejo, si on 

His object seems always to have been, that the public va faire le siége de Badajoz, et cela sans perte de tems.’ 
depositaries of power should be required to exercise their} But the arrogance of Napoleon, or the confidence 
lawful authority, each in his proper sphere, with sufficient | Which Massena himself had acquired by his former 
vigilance and sufficient energy to meet the exigencies of | successes, and by the consciousness of having an army 
the times. But it appears to have been a fixed regulating | greatly superior, not in numbers only, but likewise in 
principle of his conduct, at all times and in all places, to | every military qualification (the British troops alone 
support and apply existing laws and usages, and to|excepted,) to that under the orders of his opponent, 
employ established machinery to carry on the public|prompted him to move forward towards Lisbon, as soon 
service, in preference to having recourse to temporary | 45 the preparations for the march could be completed. it 
expedients, however plausibly they might be resorted to. | was then that the results began fully to appear of Lord 

But Lord Wellington's strength of mind appears to| Wellington’s foresight, perseverance, vigilance, and 
have been needed, not only against the several Govern-|activity. His troops, heretofore distributed so as to be 
ments with which his position placed him in connexion, | prepared for every conjuncture (‘ distribuées de maniére a 
but sometimes even towards his own army ; for we find | faire face & tout’,) were now brought together by move- 


him thus expressing himself in a letter, written on the |™ents previously planned and calculated with the greatest 
11th of September, to Mr. Stuart :— lexactness, and wero placed. in a position directly across 

‘It appears that you have had a good smart contest | the line of march adopted by the enemy ; and this position 
with the Government respecting our plan of operations. | ¥4s one of so much natural strength, and affording, at the 


They will end in forcing me to quit them, and then they | Same time, such facilities for retreat, that Lord Wellington 
' 
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awaited in it, with perfect confidence, the expected {how to sap the foundations of that colossal power, whose 
attack. This confidence was amply justified by the} successful violence had filled the minds of so many with 
result. For, after having inflicted upon the French army | blind admiration, or smitten them with timid dejection. 
at Busaco a mortifying repulse, and a very severe loss, he| Farther, if we turn aside from the great political and 
resumed his leisurely and orderly retreat towards the | military objects which claimed at this time his chief 
lines, resolved to make them, as at first planned, the/ attention, and enquire what were his other pursuits, we 
utmost limit if possible of the enemy's progress. His/| shall find him partaking in and contributing to promote 
expectations and predictions in this also were completely |amongst others, all the pastimes and amusements of 
verified. On Massena’s arrival, the army, which he/ ordinary life; just as if he had neither been engaged in 
vainly imagined he was chasing to its ships, presented | business of the greatest magnitude, nor been discharging 
itself drawn up against him, behind works and in positions | the duties of Commander-in-Chief in the field against an 
which he shrunk from attacking. He was hemmed in,| able and powerful enemy ; nor had assumed to himself a 
too, on one flank by the sea, and on the other by the/load of responsibility greater than any one else was 
Tagus; whilst behind him, bands of Portuguese militia} willing to beer. The presence of the French army, 
were collecting, who quickly took prisoners five thousand | almost within cannon-shot of headquarters, did not 
sick and wounded left at Coimbra, and soon intercepted| hinder him from celebrating at Mafra, twenty miles 
also all communication between his army and the basis of | distant, the investiture of Marshal Beresford as a Knight 
its Operations on the Spanish frontier. The disgrace and} of the Bath, in a way calculated at once to do honour to 
responsibility of failure, where complete success had been|the commander of the Portuguese troops, to inspire 
so confidently anticipated, interdicted to Massena all | confidence into the population of Lisbon, and to animate 
thoughts of an immediate retreat; and the neglect of the| his own soldiers ;—showing to all how little uneasiness 
Portuguese Government, or its want of vigour in enforcing | need be exyerieaced from the menaced attack of Massena. 


the evacuation of the country, and removal of provisions— | We insert two short letters relating to this sebject. The 


particularly in the fertile district between Thomar and the | first is to Admiral Berkeley 

lines—enabled the French to find subsistence for a time,! “My dear Sir,—I propose to invest Marshal Beresford 
though in a scanty and precarious manner. Retreat! with the order of the Bath on Wednesday at Mafra, and 
became at last, however, indispensable ; and Lord Wel-' intend to give a great feast there, at which I hope to have 


lington had the gratification, not only of seeing his| the pleasure of your company, and that of Lady Emily 
the Misses Berkeley. 1 have ordered 


defensive system crowned with the success he liad) Berkeley and 
always anticipated, but also that of pursuing out of the! quarters to be prepared there for you and your family. 
Portuguese territory, and defeating at Fuentes d’Onoro, | 
in the open country on the Spanish frontier, that formid-| Hardy, and the captains of the squadron, to favour me 
able army which, byt a few months before, it had been! with their company at dinner at Mafra on that day; and 
deemed rashness in him to venture to confront, even in| I shall be very happy to see any of the gentlemen of the 
the most advantageous natural positions, or behind» squadron who will do me the favour to come in the 


‘ Will you ask Sir Thomas Williams and Sir Thomas 


strongly fortified lines. Nor can Lord Wellington’s|evening. I propose to invest the marshal at about five 


satisfaction on this occasion have been limited merely to; o0’clock, and we shall dine afterwards, and then the ball.’ 

that which resulted from the temporary success of his| The other letter is to Mr. Stuart. 

generalship in Portugal. He must have had the con-| ‘My dear Sir,— When I wrote to you yesterday about 
sciousness, besides, of having afforded a lesson profitable |the feast, | was guilty of an omission which I fear will 
to every nation that values its independence; and of not be forgiven. 1 forgot the whole Rio Mayor family; I 
having administered a memorable chastisement to the) shall be obliged to you if you will send invitations to the 
| whole of them, including even old Machado. 


arrogance of unprincipled ambition. 
‘La Marqueza de Lourical also, and la Duquesa de 


We have, perhaps, allotted a larger space to our| 
observations on the despatches connected with the defence | Alafoes and her sister, I am told, ought to be invited. * 
of Portugal against Massena’s invasion, than may seem} Lord Wellington indulged in the sports of the chase, 
warranted by the proportion which these despatches bear | also, wherever tne head-quarters happened to be in a 
to the whole collection. We have done so, however, country suitable for it. When the two armies were oppo- 
because it has appeared to us that there is no part of the |sile to each other, near Santarem, in January 1811, we 
Duke of Wellington’s military career which deserves to} find him indicating to Marshal Beresford the point for the 
be more studied, or which merits more to be admired. | embarkation of some troops on the Tagus, in the following 
Elsewhere, events present themselves, which, within the manner :— 
compass of a single day, exhibit those brilliant qualities} ‘My notion was that you should embark your infantry 


which determine the issue of a contest upon a field of) under Salvaterra, near where we used to kill our hares.’ 
And a letter to Sir Stapelton Cotton, upon business 


battle—qualities which announce at once their own fame 
—but nowhere, we believe, will there be found more| relating to the cavalry, has the following postscript— 
‘ITsce Tweeddale’s hounds are just arrived. I hope 


convincing proofs of wisdom, foresight, and sustained 
e over and take a hunt some day or other, or 


vigour of mind, that in the transactions which took place | you will con 
between the autumn of 1809 and the spring of 1811.| we will draw your way when you Ike it.’ 

Within that period, we find him predicting the time and| Neither busmess nor pleasure made Tord Wellington 
the manner of approach of a yet distant danger; and) neglectful, however, at any time, of calls upon his good 
making the most judicious and the most effective prepara-| oflices, when either his influence or his adviee could be of 
tions to repel it. We see him sustaining the spirit of the advantage to a personal friend, or to any one whose con- 
British Government, and teaching it by his example, |duct in the public serviee had been such as to merit his 
neither to bend before popular clamour, nor to be diverted | —_—— " ili (ora 
from its course by the threatenings of faction. We find, * *‘ All the society of Lisbon,’ says Colonel Gurwood, 
him remedying the indiscretions and curbing the territory |‘ and the officers of the army, not on duty, were present 
of the Spaniards—supplying the inefficiency, rebuking |at this ball; but the whole of the officera-were underarms 
the timidity, and fixing the wavering incapacity of the|at their posts, on the following morning, before day- 


regency of Portugal. And we see him teaching Europe | light.’ 
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approbation and protection Nor can we omit to notice|ties displayed by Lieut.-General Sir R. Hill, in per- 


the kind 


By inpa 
@ ulsial 
by the 


uppropriate and seasonable manner in which he|severine in the line, and confining himself to the 


zes on all occasions with the feelings of those at | objects chalked out by his instructions, notwithstand- 


, whose relations or friends happene 1 to suller/ineg the various « bstacles opposed to his progress.” 
Y | 4 
ccidents of wa A soldier's profession requires Similar suecess attended him in the attack he him- 


n to impose a strict restraint upon his feelings, when-|se]f made upon the strong forts which the French bad 








4 
ever the indulgence of them might interfere with the ac-\erected in Salamanea, with great labour to them- 
tive discharge of his public duties: but even when com-|s-)yes, and by the ruin of many of the finest build- 
pelled to be stern towards himself, his heart, we believe, |j, rs which adorued that city: for * Do AND sPARE 
is seldom callous to the suflerings of others. Phat Lord | yor? was th principle upon which Napoleon him- 
Wellington's was not 80, is amply testified by many of his) -oi¢ aeted, and which he had inculeated into all the 
letter NCR we regret Opr want of space {0 Insert. |i. sruments employed for the advancement of his 
Good feeling and good taste are maniiosted in 8 | of the ™/houndless schemes of conquest. Lord Wellington’s 
but we should only show our own deficiency in both, next exploit was the vietory of Salamanca. There 
were we lua t to convey any ica heir mers OY Ii. perhaps, no one of his battles which affords a 
extracts. , more striking proof of a capacity quickly to discern 
In some of his sieges, Lord Wellington had the disad- the true character of a critical jur vt ire ir war, and 
vantage of being wholly unprovided with the means ne-| ~ ; pt , any pt Hest. ~ eb i. = : : Piet 
cessary to ensure success ; and, even in those which were! enly te take advantove of a posture of things 
: fol } “sama? a | we a. sais which, to a commander of less promptitude and bold- 
successtul, bis equipments tor such un ikings were in : » 
onan ' come at dette ie attechs euen : ight have become the prelude to an unt Avour- 
Ciudad Rod oll omen Minlalen te 3 st ng of Ale re ult. We have before seen exemplified, the 
1812, afford examples, however, not o1 ’ nar ty and the firmness requisite for the successful 
onerex + peed tn ienonnend 4 management of a long train of arduous operations. 
ehanen tor thu ent . His well-considered| We may see in the action of Salamanca, an example 
and actual combinations, and th iness and prompt- f one of those sudden Inspirations of genius and 
ness of his decisions, placed it wholly out of the p yw. courage, which no rules can teach, but which decide 
er of the enemy to ex le him from obtaining some | “ie fate ot a bes uy) naday of battle. 
important advantage. For, if the French p aneceed The French commander, though an officer of dis- 
in directi their attention. and ino wine their tinguished ability and of much experience, forfeited 
forces. wal the eastern pa of S i he } the advantages he possess 1 by an over-ambitious 
then a st a certainty f suceess in 1 SI s he eagerness for fame, and an overweening confidence ; 
projected ; id if, on the contrary, the French cwene-| Wht'st the Enelish general, by calmness, vigilance, 
rals, alarmed by his preparations for the attack of and decision, converted his preparations for retreat 
C id Rodrigo or Badajoz, were deterred from de-|into the means of gaining a signal victory. The 
taching troops to the eastward, he was in that case |attle of Salamanca was speedily followed by the en- 
sure of effecting a useful diversion in favour of the|trance of Lord Wellington into Madrid; but the 
Spaniard ihe caleulations of the enemy were,|Sp2niards, in whom general patriotic feelings, and 
however, less ace te 1 » his. They had not,)much individual courage, were c ntinually counter- 
even vet. learned t npre the talents and the 2cted inefficiency of their Government, were 
eneroev of their opponent: and both fortresses were Ot yet in a condition to follow up effeetively the ex- 
carried by as t before either Marmont inthe north, |traordinary efforts which had been made, by the 
or Soult in the south, conld take effectual measures. British general, for achieving their complete deliver- 
for attempting their relief. ince. And as in the campaign of 1509, notwith- 
Havine t} by his able management, admirably |Standing his defeat at Talavera, the enemy had been 
c hw f \ rof histr Ds, cquired posses- enabled to draw togethe r, by evacuating the north- 
1 the se 1 for oj tions in the field. of Western parts of Spain, a force which the Allies 
the two most im] int places on the Spanish fron- could net compete with in the field ; so, in the cam- 
tier, L Wellinuton determined to make another|Palgn of 1812, by abandoning the southern provinces, 
terapt ‘ y the warinto that country. In a he collected an army which so much outnumbered 
letter t Live 1, of the 26th of May 1812./that of Lord Wellington, that the latter found it ne- 
communicating t) » determinat ». he says.— cessary once more to fall back upon Portugal, the 
‘] k I can make this movement with safety,|basis of his operations. He writes as follows to Sir 
exce} risk of 1 general action. ])Charles Stuart, on the 31st October, during his re- 
im of opinion also, that I shall have the advantage treat:— 
the action, and that this is the period, ofall others,| ‘The d spatches which I send yeu will show you 
iwi han res tried.’ in what manner I have been occupied for the last fort- 
The ¢ eration of the « paign was the eap-|Dight, and will account for my not writing to you. 
eure of the es v’s forts near Alr ., for the purpos lthink my junction with Hillon the Adaja is 
of cutting off the direct communication between t now quite certain; and that] have gyt clear, in a 
French army on the north, and that on the south of handsome manner, of the worst scrape I ever was in, 
the ‘I The cess of this enterprise is an-|Caffarelli’s troops are certainly here; and the ene- 
nounce the Secretary of State, as follows— 1y have at least 40,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry. | 
‘Th ' rto enclose Sir R. Hill's report| have not 20,000 British and Portugese. Amongst the 


of 
Lordship’s attention to the difficulties with which| have not 1500 English cavalry; and only 24 pieces of 


he had to 


e? 


r 


this 


iant ex it; and I beg to draw your British are all the foreign troops in the army : and I 


contend, as well from the nature of the|artillery. I was shocked when I saw how the 


uotry as from the works which the enemy had con-|Spaniards fought on the 25th; and when I saw the 
ind to the ability and characteristic quali- whole of the ene my’s army, it was very clear to me 
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that they ought to eat us up. I detained them two following extract of a letter of the 8th November, 
days on the Carrion, three on the Pisuerga, and they |also to Lord Bathurst, we are made aware how little 
do not appear inclined to pass the Duero at all. Hill|the situation he was at that time placed in, was fa- 
will be at Arevalo on the 3d or 4th.’ vourable to the unembarrassed discussion of matters 
Sir Rowland Hill’s inferiority in force to the French | not immediately connected with the movements and 
army which followed him, was not less, however, | the safety of his own army. 
than the inferiority of Lord Wellington to the corps ‘ The enemy repaired the bridge at Toro at a much 
before which he was retiring ; and the very great su-/|earlier period than I expected, and by their possess- 
periority of cavalry in particular, which the enemy |ion of that bridge, and of that ot Tordesillas, would 
possessed, rendered the state of things extremely |have had an easy mode of collecting a large force 
critical; the retreat of the allies being through a| behind ovr left flank, if 1 had attempted to eflect my 
country eminently advantageous for that arm. But | junction with Lieut. General Sir Rowland Hill on 
this trying and danyerous posture of affairs neither|the Adaja, with a view to any operation against the 
disturbed the fortithde required to enable him to guide |enemy’s force advancing from Madrid. On the other 
the retrograde movements of his army; nor prevented | hand, a coasiderable body of the enemy made their 
him from continuing to furnish to the English minis-|appearance in the Guadarrama pass, and arrived at 
try those wise communications with which he so| Villa Castin on the 4th; and if I had moved Sir 
often aided their deliberations, He encouraged them | Rowland Hil! along the Adaja to join with this ar- 
now to reject the speculations and projects brought|my in its position in front of Tordesillas, the enemy 
forward to induce them to alter the mode of prosecu-|would have had the shortest line to the Tormes by 
ting the war against France; and counseled them|Fontiveros, if they had preferred to march in that 
steadfastly to adhere to the plan of carrying on their|direction to following the march of Sir Rowland 
military operations in conjnnetion with the nations of| Hill’s troops.’ 
the Spanish peninsula. He writes on this subject,) But we have before adverted to the perfect freedom 
on the 7th of November 1812, to Lord Bathurst, then |of mind which Lord Wellington seems at all times 
at the head of the war department, as follows :— |to have exercised, whatever the circumstances might 
‘Ihave received your letter of the 12th October, |be in which he was placed. Nor will this be found to 
regarding General Nugent. have been the case with respect only to matters con- 
‘It is scarcely necessary toconsider what we shall! | nected with his own profession. Other subjects were 
do with our army after the French withdraw from discussed by him both ably and amply, under cir- 
Spain; as that event is not at present very probable,/cumstances which most ren would deem by no 
unless Bonaparte should be so pressed in the nerth means advantageous, or even compatible with such 
as to be induced to weaken his force. We have at\an occupation. We find a long despatch addressed 
present in operation against us, at least allthe troops to the British minister at Lisbon on Portuguese 
which were in the Andalusias, and the armies of the | finance, whieh Colonel Gurwood tells us * must have 
centre and north, besides that of Portugal, without! been written whilst the enemy were maneuvering in 
auy effective addition to our force, excepting the little | view.’ Able letters upon political subjects are nu- 
garrison of Cadiz. merous. We shall content ourselves with mention- 
‘My opinion is, however, that if we should get/ing one only, viz., that addressed to Don Diego de la 
the French out of Spain, and the war should con-| Vega on the affairs of Spain (vol. x. p. 61). Nor is 
tinue, we should carry on our operations, on the|Lord Wellington’s discrimination and good sense 
southern frontier of France. I think so, because we less worthy of being noticed in regard to matters 
should have the hearty co-operation, and probably the | which, although seemingly of minor importance, are 
direction of a Spanish and of a Portuguese army, be-| yet very essenti il to the wellbeing of an army. A 
sides our own; and our means would be much|case of this nature is referred toin a letter to General 
greater than they would be on any other scene, would | Craufurd of the 23d July 1810. 
be applicable at a much earlier period, and would,! ‘I have been much annoyed by the foolish conver- 
moreover, be applied on the most vulnerable part of sations, and reports, and private letters, about the 16th 
France. light dragoons, But _ as soon as an accident 
‘In regard to all schemes in Italy and the north of happens every man who can write, and who has a 
Europe, founded on this army; First, I would ob-| friend who can read, sits down to write bis account of 
serve, that you must reckon that six months would | what he does not know, and his comments on what he 
elapse, afer you should decide on the measure and | does not understand ; and these are diligently circula- 
should issue your orders in Downing Street, before|ted and exaggerated by the idle and malicious, of 
the army would be fit to engage in an operation in the | whom there are plenty inal] armies. The consequence 
new scene. is, that officers and whole regiments lose their reputa- 
‘Secondly, it would be but a small army, incapa-|tion; a spirit of party, which is the bane of all armies, 
ble of acting alone; at the same time that it would|is engendered and fomented ; a want of confidence en- 
not be easy to connect it with any other. sues; and there is no character, however meritorious, 
‘Thirdly, it must not be expected that any of the/and no action, however glorious, which can have 
powers in the north of Europe would give us the justice done to it. I have ‘itherto been so fortunate 
direction and management of their concerns, as we|as to keep down this spirit in this army, and I am 
now have of those of the Portuguese at least, if not| determined to persevere.’ 
of the Spaniards.’ | Another instance, strongly marked by a union of 
‘The dates of this correspondence show that! discrimination, moderation, and firmness, occurs (vol. 
there was no delay on the part of Lord Wellington, | viii. p. 270), with respect to a difference which had 
in replying to the very important questions which |arisen between an cfficer on the staff, and a person 
had been submitted to his consideration. Yet by the/in the commissariat department. We shall give an 
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example here of moderation of a different kind. It!done, may convey to persons imperfectly acquainted with 
occurs in a letter to Lord Bathurst, referring to the|the British army, very erroneous notions both as to its 
compésition and its general character. When Lord 
‘If we had another hour or two of daylight, not a! Wellington’s censures are adverted to, his statements ot 
man would have passed the Tormes;and as it was, the causes of the evils complained of must not be over- 
they would all have been taken if had left looked, nor must the commendations be forgotten which 
the garrison in Alba de Tormes, as I wished and de-| he has so often and so frankly bestowed upon the troops 
sired; or having taken it away, as I believe before he|b€ commanded. One very important disadvantage, 
was aware of my wishes, he had informed me that it — = the British army more than — ang — 
as nottl » Whehat should have m; edi , proceeds from a permanent cause; we allude to the 
parte ig oh sew oy p wal ad anc Iams sudden fluctuations it undergoes in its establishment 
all. eats 1d of upon the fords of the Te ranes. But Reduced, in peace, to the smallest amount of force with 
this is a little misfortane. which does not diminish |“bich it is possible to carry on the ordinary military 
the honour acquired by the tro ps in the action, nor, duties of the COURtEy, & EOtRIES, OH the breaking out of 
ene + , > : hostilities, or upon the sudden oceurrence of a more 
| hope, the advantage to be derived from it by the extended scale of military operations during war, a large 
"ete. ee this letter was not an official despatch, it influx of new men. We accordingly find this disadvan. 
admitt ‘i of a full and peat etn free pet amet idl tage alluded to, in an official letter to the adjutant-general 
. : . t - of the forces, dated at Viseu, 6th April 1810. 
feeling. Yet Lord Wellington, speaking of an event) <7 attrinute the srovelence of this. colme in. aguas 
which had very recently occurred, and the impres- measure, to the bad description of men of which many of 
sion of which must have been still strong upon his yp, regiments are composed almost entirely, and who 
mind, expresses himself with the utmost moderation, | have been received principally from the Irish militia. A 
respecting a circumstance which had curtailed, in @/ sufficient time has not elapsed, since these men have 
most important manner, the results that would have! entered the regiments of the line, to form their habits to 
otherwise followed from a victory ably and gallantly regularity and discipline ; the non-commissioned officers, 


battle of Salamanca. 








won. in the second battalions principally, are very bad; and | 
We must find room for a brief extract, from a letter! am sorry to add, that the subaltern officers are not of the 
to Lord Liv rpool, which is the more deserving of best description, and that I do not think so much gtten- 


attention, because it supplies very judicious counse! tion has been given by them as might have been expected, 
to whoever may have to guard the public interests,|/to form either the non-commissioned officers or the 
at any time, against the illusions of military specu-| soldiers to those habits of regularity which a soldier ought 
lators. It has reference to a project which appears to| to have.’ 
have been submitted to Government for raising 7500 It may be observed that all the evils here enumerated 
men in the Spanish sérvice, to be called the Irish | are attributed to second battelions composed of new 
levies. Another extract from the same letter will show 
that, under ordinary circumstances, crimes and irregulari- 
ties took place, chiefly during the march of detachments 
coming up to the army. These were composed, in 
general, of soldiers of many different regiments returning 
to duty from the hospitals, or of men and officers who had 
recently arrived from England to join the army. Thus, 
the misconduct of a few individuals, ill-disciplined, or 
inexperienced, or long absent from their battalions, 
brought discredit upor a whole detachment. 

‘ The orders to the army, and the provost’s establish 
ment, which is larger than was ever known with any 
British army, will show the pains which the general 
oflicers, the commanding-oflicers of regiments, and J, have 
taken to prevent the commission of these crimes, which 
indeed are not very frequent at the regiments, although 


brigade. 

‘I beg to observe to your Lordship, that when a 
number of soldiers have been raised, armed, and accoutred, 
and even disciplined, but half the business to be done, in 
order to derive any effectual service from them, is effected. 

‘Means must be found of paying and supporting them, 
at least of supporting them while engaged in operations 
against the enemy in the field; and till these means are 
found, the other expense incurred cannot produce much 
of the benefit expected from it. | 

‘The employment of British officers would make no} 
difference in this respect. ‘The corps of troops to which 
they should be attached would be better disciplined, 
possibly; but it would be equally useless as a military 
body in large operations; and indeed it is doubtful 
whether these officers could attempt to discipline, or even 


, enmatiin tit } ’ 
to command soldiers neither paid nor fed, even if they they are committed sometimes even there. 


were willing to serve without pay themselves Some ex im} les may be noticed of dis« ipline being 
Numerous evidences of Lord Wellincton’s discrimina-| Shaken for a time by extraordinary fatigues and privations, 
ting judgment, appear in his remarks upon those sentences | &f 0n the capture of fortresses taken by assault; but thes 
ef Courts-Martial which came before him for approval./®™@ occurrences to which all armies are liable. One 
And his moderation and attachment to the impartial /' stance we find, indeed, of a kind diffe rent from tlese, in 
administration of justice, is conspicuous also in the which the discipline of Lord Wellington's army was 
desire he invariably manifested, that military offenders| Shaken ; but it was one more trying perhaps than any on 
should never escape from the civil tribunals of the country | record, Lord Wellington writes thus to Lord Bathurst 
,/on the subject, in a letter dated 29th June 1813, a few 


nature to fall properly under the cognisance of the local days aft r the battle of Vittoria _ ' 
authorities, and when these were disposed to appeal to ‘We started with the army in the highest order, and 


and to enforce the laws of the country. We will take|¥UP to the day of the battle nothing could get on better ; 
this opportunity of alluding to the remarks which occur but that event has, as usual, totally annihilated all order 
in some of Lord Wellington’s letters and despatches, |2"4 discipline. The soldiers of the army have got among 
respecting the indiscipline, irregularities, and crimes of them about a million sterling in money, with the excep 
his soldiers; and we notice these passages expressly for| 4" of about 100,000 dollars, which were got for the 


this reason—that these opinions and expressions, if taken | military chest.’ ; A 
separately, as has been sometimes uncandidly and unjustly| Sach a capture was certainly sufficient to overturn 


in which they were serving, when their crimes were of a 
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for a time the discipline of avy army. The results) order to render the proposed arrangement truly bene- 


it led to are minutely stated in anc -her letter to Lord 
Bathurst: 

+I now beg to draw your attention to the mode in 
which these irregularities affect our numbers. On the 
17th of June the total British and Portuguese force 
was 67,036 rank and file; on the 29th June it is 58, 
694 rank and file; diminution 8342 rank and file. 
The British, onthe 17th June, were 41,547 rank and 
file; on the 29th June 35,650 rank and file; diminn- 
tion 5897. The loss of British rank and file in the 
battle was 3164, including 200 missing; so that she 
diminution from irregularities, straggling, &c., vinee, 
for plunder, is 2733. ‘The loss of Portuguese rank 
and file in the battle was 1022, including 73 missing ; 
and their diminution from the same causes is 1423.’ 

It is right to explain how so rich a booty as that 
above mentioned fell into the hands of the soldiers. 
In the battle of Vittoria, the manceuvres of the Allies 
threw the enemy’s army altogether out of its proper 
line of retreat by the great road towards France ; and 
it lost in consequence all its wheel-carriages of every 
lescription. ‘The waggons laden with specie stuck, 
and were abandoned in different places in the by-roads 
and lanes by whieh the French troops effected their 
escape ; and the pursuit having been continued by the 
Allies after dark, these waggons came into the pos- 
session of such parties of soldiers, or of the follow- 
ers of the army, as happened to fallin -with them and 
discover their contents, and they were plundered 
during the night. ‘These remarks respecting the dis- 
cipline and conduct of the British soldiers in the war 
of the Peninsula, lead us to observe that history no- 
where furnishes an instance of an army being long 
successful in war, without the aid of good discipline. 


The Roman history supplies numerous examples of | 


armies worsted in the field, in consequence of the 
deterioration of their discipline, but in which its re- 


establishment was the sure, and ofien the immediate, | 


precursor of victory. The uniform success of the 
British army in the late war, affords, therefore, strong 
presumptive evidence, that notwithstanding particular 
instances of indiscipline and irregularity, justly com- 
plained of and justly censured by its commander, 
the general character and discipline of the troops 
were such as to do honour to themselves and to their 
country. But, besides the strong presumptive evidence 


of this which uniform success affords, abundance of| 


direet proof of it may be found in the mutual good- 


will which existed, and the interchange of good 
offices which almost always prevailed, between the| 


British soldiers and the inhabitants, not of Portugal 
and Spain only, but of France also. The farewell 


address of the Duke of Wellington to his army,| 


ficial both to the Spanish military service and to the 
common cause; as ajso, to make Lord Wellington’s 
own authority commensurate in some degree with 
the responsibility attached to the arduous station ne 
|} was invited to fill. We have elsewhere shown, in- 
deed, that Lord Wellington was nowise disposed to 
shrink from responsibility, unless when liable to 
have it imposed upon him for measures not his own: 
and the following extracts are proofs, both of his 
fearlessness in that respect, and of his generosity. 
The first is taken from a letter to Lord. Bathurst of 
the 26th of January 1813 :— 

‘I see that Lord Temple has given notice of a mo- 
tion in the House of Commons, after the holydays, 
respecting the affairs of the Peninsula, which is in- 
tended, I conclude, to collect all the independent 
parties in one attacl Government. If I 


} 


k upon the 
were in England, J should certainly do the Govern- 
ment the justice they deserve; and J hope that, let 
who will be the assailants, the Government will feel 
no seruple in making every use of my letters to you 
and Lord Liverpool in their own defence; particularly 
yarts of a private letter to Lord Liverpool of the 

|25d of November, and despatch to yourself on the 


Sicilian expedition of the 3d of August last.’ 


- 
The second extract has reference to the question, 


often agitated, but never decided, viz. upon whom 
the command of the allied British and Portuguese 
army was to devolve, in the event of Lord Welling- 
ton being ‘ deprived of it by any of the accidents 
‘of the service.’ In a letter to Lord Bathurst upon 


}this subject, of the same date with the one above 


quoted, we read as follows :— 


‘In my opinion the office of second in command of 
an army ia these days, in which the use of councils 
of war has been discontinued, and the chief in com- 
mand is held severely responsible for every thing that 
passes, is not only useless, but injurious to the 
service. A person without defined duties, excepting 
to give flying opinions, from which he may depart at 
pleasure, must be a nuisance in moments of de- 
cision; and whether I have a second in command or 
not, I am determined always to act according to the 
dictates of my own judgement, being quite certain 
that f shall be responsible for the act, be the person 
who he may according to whose opinion it has been 
adopted. One person in that situation may give me 
a little more tronble than another; but substantially 
I must be indifferent as to whether it is the marshall, 
or any of the lieutenants-general who have been 
named on the occasion.’ 


There is no trace in these extracts of any wish to 


dated at Bordeaux, L4th June 1814, furnishes another|avoid responsibility : and we believe we may add, 


strong testimony in its favour, (vol. xii. p. 62.) But 


also, that no opinion is better founded than that here 


no tribute to the British troops which served in Spain incidentally expressed—that a person who holds a 
need be sought for, higher than what is afforded by | high situation, without having any defined duties an- 
the correspondence with Lord Bathurst after the battle) nexed to it, is one of the greatest nuisances with which 
of Waterloo. jan army can he infested. Amongst the advantages 

But we must peturn to ‘he regular order of the) which Cesar possessed over his adversary in the 
despatches. The tenth volume begins with a very|civil wars of Rome, there was, perhaps none greater 
important letter, dated at Cadiz, 25th December 1812, | than that of Pompey’s camp being iilled with persons 
and addressed to the Spanish minister of war. It) of high station, who gave ‘ flying opinions’ by which 
points out, with much precision, the conditions upon| they incurred no direct responsibility; but which the 
which Lord Wellington was willing to accept the| nominal Commander-in-Chief could neither disregard 
chief command of the Spanish armies ; and it shows | without giving offeuce to some of his principai ad- 
clearly that such conditions were indispensable, in| herents, nor adopt without deranging his plans, and 
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and injuring the cause he had unlertaken to sus- 
tain. 

Tine campaiga of 1813 opened under circumstances 
of greater advantage to the Alitesthan any which had 
preceded it, The British and Portuguese troops had 
repaired their losses, and recovered from the fatigues 
expe rienced during the preceding year. The Span- 
ish armies were beginuing also to acquire some de- 
gree of consistency, although Lord Wellington had 
often reason to complain of the violation, by the 
government at Cadiz, of the conditions under which 
he aecepted the chief command. The pressure of the 
war in the north of Europe rendered it impossib!] 
also, for Napoleo® to maintain any longer, in the 
roops which had 


Peninsula, that immense body of 


hithorto enabled his generals to bring together, upon 
every emergency, a numerical force superior to any 
that the Allies could oppose to it. Availing himself, 
therefore, of these favourable circumstances, Lord 


Wellington now gave a decidedly offensive charac- 


ter to his military operations; and with so much 
ibility were his movements planned and conducted, 
that the enemy, without being able for a moment to 


impede the progress of the Allies, was literally 
walked back troin the banks of the Tagus, and those 
of the Tormes, into the Basque provinces. The stand 
which he finally attem pt d » make there , was also 
not one of choice but of necessity. The battle of 
Vittoria, which was forced upon King Joseph and 
his generals, was an action more remarkable for the 
skilfulness of the maneuvres by which great results 
were obtained, than for the actual loss of life upon 
either side. The French army was there turned upon 
both its flanks, and forced to give way also in the 
centre ; abandoning an tmmense train of irtillery ; 
its military chest, recently replenished from France ; 
the whole of its baggage ; and the plunder of every 
discription which it was conveying out of Spain. It 
may remarked, perhaps, that in this battle superiority 
of numbers was, however, upon the side of the Al- 
lies. But that very circumstance resulted from the 
ability with which the previous movements had been 
condacted. The line of deience afforded to the enemy 
by the Douro, and that offered him by the Ebro, had 
both been turned, without occasioning either delay or 
loss to the Allies. And so closely were the French 
followed up in their retreat, that their system of sub- 
sisting upon the country, without the aid of maga- 
zines, ¢ mmole te ly broke down. The y were not only 
obliged therefore during their march, to blow up the 
Castle of Burgos, trom their inability to collect pro- 
visions for its garrison; but they were likewise 
under the necessity of dividing their army, in order 
to find subsistence for it. ‘The observations annexed 
toa letter addressed to Sir Henry Wellesley (vol. 
x. p. 366), show how much Lord Wellington had con- 
sidered the subject of the french mode of subsisting 
armies. He perceived that a system, founded wholly 
upon violenve, would necessarily fail when the army 
which trusted to it should cease to be superior in the 
field ; and more especially when as in the Peninsula, 
its previous conduct had raised against it a spirit of 
implacable hostility on the part of a high-minded 
people—irritated and rendered desperate by exactions 
and by craelties. We have before seen how ably Lord 
Wellington availed himself of the defects of the 
French system in his plan of defensive warfare in 
Portugal, in 1810; by stripping the country through 


which Massena’s army had to advance of all means 
of supply, and by intercepting its communications 
with the Spanish frontier, from the moment it had 
quitted the basis of its operations. In 1813, acting 
still upon the same principles, but applying them 
differently, he pressed King Joseph’s army so closely 
that he gave it no time to collect the supplies with 
which the country abounded ; and yet, so well were 
the marches of the allied army regulated, that it ex- 
perienced no fatigue, and arrived at Vittoria in finer 
order than when it quitted its cantonments. 

A letter to Don J. O’Donoja (vol. x. p. 430), on 
the subject of a general amnesty, written during the 
advance of the army towards Vittoria, bears testimo- 
ny in the strongest manner to the liberality and hu- 
manity with which Lord Wellington was disposed 
to view such questions, It is full of sound argu- 
ments in favour of the measure it recommends ; and 
it anticipates all the objections that could be offered 
to it, by judicious suggestions with regard to the ex- 
ceptions to be made. * But enlarged and statesman- 
like views, adapted to the existing situation of the 
country, or energetic measures, calculated to give 
vigour to operations in the field, and to uphold the 
military character of Spain, were, unfortunately, 
much less objects of attention at Cadiz than politi- 
cal theories, and personal jealousies and cabals. And, 
whilst Lord Wellington was achieving victories for 
the cause of Spain, the Spanish troops were often 
left by their Government without the means of being 
efficient in the field; and the minister of war was 
every day openly violating or indirectly infringing 
upon the stipulations agreed to when Lord Welling- 
ton assented to the proposal of accepting the chief 
command. Bat*although the treatment he experi- 
enced from the government at Cadiz, and particularly 
from the war minister, was such as to compel him to 
think seriously of relinquishing that command, he ex- 
presses himself, in writing, to the British ambassa- 
dor on the subject, in the most moderate and becom- 
ing manner (2d July 1813);—placing, as he 
uniformly does, his duty as a public servant before 
his personal feelings, and above every other consider- 
ation whatsoever. 

The vexations and disappointments, which Lord 
Wellington had to undergo so frequently, through 
the bad working of the legislative and executive ma- 
chinery at Cadiz, and occasionally, also, from the 
inefficiency of the Portuguese regency, must have 
reminded him often of similar annoyances experienced 
during his earlier campaigns, trom the caprices, 
weaknesses, and jealousies which prevailed in the 
courts of his Eastern allies. But the analogy be- 
tween the war in the Spanish peninsula and that 
which he had carried on in India, was, unfortunately, 
not limited to general features of resemblance. The 
particular transactions on the eastern coast of Spain, 
assimilated themselves closely to those which had 
taken place in Guazzerat; and, instead of supplying 
a seasonable and useful diversion in favour of the 
operations on the side of Portwgal, they tended 
sometimes to impede and to thwartthem. The whole 
of his behaviour, however, in regard to these matters, 
reflects upon him the greatest credit: for be appears 
to have treated the frequent mismanagement of affairs 

* The subject is again alluded to in aletter to Lord 
Holland (vol. xii. p. 54.) 
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on the eastern side of the Peninsula, in such a man-) writing or any where, excepting in loose conversa 
ner, as to reconcile the exact discharge of his public} tions among princes. Eor my part, I would not march 
duties with much delicate consideration for the feel-| even a corporal’s guard upon such a system.’ 
ings and the interests of individuals. In the Peninsula, notwithstanding the compara- 
After having spoken, as we have been obliged to! tive in ficiency of the two governments Lord Wel- 
do sometimes, of the governments which held/lingten had to act with, and in spite of the want of 
successively a temporary and precagious authority in) good management, and of energy on their part in 
Spain during the war, itis pleasing to be able to ad-| military affairs, there was one great object constantly 
vert to the sentiments expressed by Lord Welling- aimed at—the expulsion of a foreign invader. In 
ton, and the conduct observed by him towards some the first despatch addressed to Lord Castlereagh by 
of those individuals whose public and private worth, Sir Arthur Wellesley, he says—‘ The difference be- 
ind faithful and useful services to their country, tween any two men here is, whether ‘the one isa 
came more particularly under his notice. The just!better or a worse Spaniard ; and the better Spaniard 
and feeling tribute paid to the memory of the Mar-|is the one who detests the French most heartily.’ 
ques de la Romana (vol. vii. pp. 183 and 196), does | Independently, therefore, of other considerations in 
honour to the writer of it; and will long be cherish-| favour of continuing to direct the efforts of the Britsh 
ed, we doubt not, as a valuable testimony to the/forces against France from the side of Spain, there 
merits of that amiable, accomplished, and patriotic | was in the Peninsulaa broad, clear, just, and uniform 
Spanish nobleman, both by his family and by his|ground of war ; very different from the system in 
country. Several letters also attest '.ord Welling-|the north of Europe, apon which Lord Wellington 
ton’s regard and friendship for, Castanos. One may declared that he‘ would not march even a corporal’s 
in particular be referred to (vol. x. p. 602), in which! guard.’ 
the most judicious and friendly advice is given to| Having reached the frontiers of France after a 
that general officer, with respect to the way in which! triumphant campaign, he found himself now called 
he should conduct himself under a gross act of in.| upon to withstand the argency of his Government to 
justice experienced by him on the part of his govern-|enter prematurely on further enterprises, with the 
ment. General Alava’s name is so honourably as-|same firmness with which, when driven almost to the 
sociated throughout with that of the Duke of Welling-| sea in Portugal, he had withstood and calmed their 
ton, that it is hardly necessary to mention it. Aj|alarms lest it should be his desire and intention to 
letter to the King of Spain (vol. xii. p. 153) shows | fight desperate battles. In aletter to Lord Bathurst, 
at once the importance of that officer's services, and|dated 23d August 1813, he says :-— 
the warm interest felt by the Duke of Wellington in| ‘I have received your letter of the 24th, with *s 
his welfare. Many other individuals also, both!scheme. It is like all those which I have received 
Spanish and Portuguese, some of whose names have! from French officers, and might answer well enc ugh 
been less familiar to the public in this country than|if I could afford, or the British Government or nation 
those above-mentioned, will find in these volumes an| would allow, of my being as prodigal of men as 
honourable and a lasting memorial of their zeal and|every French general is. ‘They forget however, that 
their merits in the cause of the Peninsula. |we have but one army, and that the same men who 
There are, in the tenth volume, two letters to| fought at Vimeira and Talavera fought the other day 
Lord Bathurst particularly deserving of attention.|at Sorauren ; and that, if | am to preserve thatarmy, 
The one contains some exce! lent practical observations /1 must proceed with caution.’—* Your Lordship may 
especting the condition of the army, and the suitable-|depend upon it that lam by no means tired of suc- 
ness or unsuitableness of entering immediately upon|cess; and that I shall do every thing in my power 
further military operations; and exhibits, also, very | to draw the attention of the enemy to this quarter, as 
just views with regard to the internal affairs of France.|soon as I shall know that hostilities are really re- 
The other is full of judicious remarks on the proceed-|newed in Germany.’—Vol. xi. p. 35. 
ings of the allied powers in the north of Europe, and of} When, therefore, afier defeating Soult in two 
bservations with respect to the principles to be at-| vigorous attempts made by him for the relief of the 
tended to in negotiating a general peace. Butbesides| fortresses of St. Sebastian and of Pampeluna, Lord 
the sound reasoning, both military and political,| Wellington had gained possession of both these 
which is to be found in these letters, we trace also|places—of the former on the 8th « f September, and 
in them Lord Wellington's constant attachment to a/of the latter on the 3lst of October—he attacked and 
straightforward and definite mode of acting. 'foreed (10th November) the formidable line of works 
‘| have received your letter of the 5th instant, en-| which th French had been employed in construct- 








closing Lord Catheart’s despatch of the 12th July,|ing for the defence of their frontier ever since the 
and one from Mr. Hamilton of the same date, with! beginning of August. And all the offensive operations 
t! of Mr. ‘Thornton's letter of the 12th of|of the allied army, inthe south of France, were 


t copy 
July. 
‘1 confess that I am not satisfied with the state of; the defensive measures in Portugal, in 1810, had 


affairs in the north of Germany, which, however, is,been for the prudence and caution with which they 
probably owing to my not knowing what has passed | were conducted. The fortress of Bayonne present d, 
between the King’s Government and the Allies on the |however, an obstacle which in the winter, it was im- 
Continent, in regard either to peace or to carrying on | possible either to pass by, or to overcome. But at 
the war.’—There appears, therefore, no concert or|the very commencement of the spring, Lord Welling- 
common cause in the negotiations for peace; and as/|ton entered upon that series of able and daring enter- 
for the operations of the war, there may be something |prises w hich mark his campaign of 1814 in the south 
better, as Lord Cathcart has not gone into details at}of France. In his plan was included one of those 
all; but there does not appear to exist any thing, in| undertakings which it requires the union of genius 
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'thenceforward as remarkable for their boldness, as 
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and the seemingly imp« 


tives for it, explaining the m« 
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guided his operations in the campaign of 1814, was 
that of causing en effective diversion in favour of the 
armies carrying on the war against Napoleon from the 
side of Germany and Italy. Advancing, therefore, 
immediately after his victory at Orthes, he dislodge: 


the enemy from St. Sever, and detached thence a 


body of troops towards Bordeaux. On their approaeh, 


the inhabitants of that Wopertant city promptly de- 
clared themselves against Napoleon. The main 
force of the Allies ecntinuing, however, to follow 
Soult, first drove him from an advantageoes post at 
Lire, then frem a strong position behind the town of 
, and forced him finally to fall back upon Tee- 





bes 


The British general had now ray idly extended the 
authority or the influence of the allied army over the 


whole of the country from the Pyrenees to the river 
Garonne 3 with the excepti nonly of the strong places 
ol Bay« none, St. Je n-} 1ed-« e-port, ind Navarreins; 

nd these also were closely bleckaded by his trooy Ss. 
Dut, to render the diversion in faveur of the northers 
armies yet more eflective, he determined to dislodge 


the enemy fiom the eity, and the military position of 


Toulouse likewise .This enterprise was attended with 


extreme dill ty; first from ut being necessary to 
parate the allied army into two parts, in order toen- 
able itto act on both sides of the Garonne, whilst the 


enemy retained his whole force perfectly united by 





means of the idge of Toulouse; secondly, because 
, } | ‘ “lt } , 
the passage of the river by the part of the allied army 


destined to operate on its right bank, had to be effec- 
ght of, and within reach of the enemy ; and 
thirdly, because the French trocps occupied, on the 
rioht bank, and in immediate connexicn with the 
city of ‘Toulouse, a position of very great natural 
strength, extremely diffieult of approach, and to whiel 
Marshal Scult was daily adding new werks. But 
e difficulties were all overcome; another brilliant 
islodgement of the 
enemy from an almost unassailable military position, 
nd the occ patl n of the important city of ‘Toulouse 
by the Allies, afforded at once an ¢ dence cf the 
extraordinary talents and enterprising spirit of the 
British general; and established a distinct mark of 
the pregress which had been made by his arms, when 
their further advance was rendered superfluous by the 
lication of Napoleon, and the censequent termi- 
vation cf the w 
Lord Wellineton’s despatches, from the time uf 





) 
\ 





entering France, bear ple testimony to the 
moderation and lgement w h governed all his 
prareedingsin that « try. His proclamations—his 
letters to the Due d’Ar uleme—and his communi 
c vs with the civil functionarics of the country—a 
bear evk’ence to his rigid adherence to the principal 
of not interfering with the political sentiments of the 
| } } 


trench ;eople; and numerous cautions are given to 
g 





them, not indiscreetly to precipitate the expression of 
heir feelings, Whilst the yet uucertain state of mili- 
tary und ot nlomatic proceedings might possibly 
render rations afterwards injurious to their 
wh intel +. Yet the temptation to urge the por- 
1] n of the south of France to a declaration against 
Napoleon, see to have been very at; for, writ- 
ing to Lord Liverpool cr e 4th of March, Lord 


proportion as we advance, I find the sentiment 
ntry stil! more strong egainst the Bonaparte 
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dynasty, and in favour of the Bourbons; but I am|22nd. The Kimg was expected to leave Valencia on 
quite certain there will be no declaration on the part|the 5th, and to arrive at Madrid on the 12th.’—Vol- 
of the people, if the Allies do not in some manner| xii. pp. 17, 18. 
declare themselves, or, at all events, as long as they The prudence with which he conducted himself in 
are negotiating with Bonaparte. this very critical juncture of Spanish aflairs, appears 
‘Any declaration from us would, I am convinced,| by his letters of the 21st of May to the Minister of 
raise such a flame jiu the country as would soon; War, and to the Duke of San Carlos; and the 
spread from one end of it to the other, and would|complete success which attended his journey in 
infallibly ovetturn him.’—Vol. xi. pp. 546-7. obviating the immediate outbreak of civil war, 
Lord Wellington seems to have employed, also, all together with the important and judicious nature of 
his energy and vigilance to prevent outrages or) his counsels, render the letters and other documents 
irregularities on the part of any of the troops under written during his short stay at Madrid extremely 
his command. ‘The Spaniards had many injuries and | interesting nfortunately, however, for that coun- 
insults to avenge; but the slightest indication of a/try, the influence of the leader who had so success- 
spirit of retaliation on their part was rigorously fully aided the efforts of its high-minded people to 
repressed; and itis but justice to their commander, jachieve their national independence, was too weak 
General Freyre, to mention, that he also, from the to effect the ameliorations so much needed in their 
moment of his obtaining the command, was indefati-| political institutions ; and to guide their government 
gable, as well in improving his troops in every thing|towards a temperate and enlightened course of 
pertaining to their military duties, as in establishing | policy, either domestic or foreign. Perhaps, indeed, 
and confirming habits of regularity and of good|it was the same under-current, powerful for good 
conduct amongst them. when flowing in the right course, but strong also for 
The dethronement of Napoleon, and the re-estab-|evil when misdirected, which, having formerly moved 
lishment of peace in Europe, seemed likely to|the passions and the prejudices of the people onward 
suspend, for a time, the exercise of those extraordi- against a foreign invader, now unhappily held them 
nary abilities and energies by which the Duke of|back from improvements for which a favourable 
Wellington had contributed so largely to bring about | opportunity had presented itself. But however that 
these events. ‘The reverse of this, however, occurred;/may be, it mast have been deeply distressing to a 
and a new and wider field was speedily opened, in| man gifted with a clear and powerful understanding, 
which his political sagacity, and consummate military |habituated to a frank and straightforward line of 
skill, displayed themselves in a manner more con-| conduct, and actuated by sentiinents the most friendly 
spicuous even than they had heretofore done. The|towards the Spanish nation, to find his best endea- 
dissolution of the army with which he had everrun| vours thrown away upon a court which repaid them 
the south of France, took place with the promptitude|—with plausible professions, it is true, and with 
observable in all his military measures; and the) personal civilities—but which was too unenlightened, 
instructions issued for the purpose (vol. xii. pp. 10) too inefficient, or too insincere, to avail itself of them 
and 13,) are characterized by his usual methodical /to any useful purpose. 
arrangement, and simplicity and precision of style.| On returning from Madrid, he issued a general 
But whilst the troops of the several nations which | order at Bordeaux, taking leave of the British troops 
had composed the allied army were put in motion|which had served under him in the Peninsula; and 
towards their several destinations, their general was/ then proceeded through Paris to England. Colonel 
called upon, first, to assist at the diplomatic confer-| Gurwood has very properly introduced into this part 
ences holding at Paris; and next, to make a rapid | of his compilation, a brief account of the reception 
journey to the capital of Spain. given to the Duke on his return to his own country; 
‘I propose,’ says he, in a letter from Paris to Lord |after having raised himself, in a little more than five 
Liverpool, written on the 9th of May, ‘to go to| years, from the position of a private man to the most 
Madrid, in order to try whether I cannot prevail upon | elevated rank, and to the highest situations which his 
all parties to be more moderate, and to adopt a|sovereign and his country could bestow upon him. 
constitution more likely to be practicable, and to} The appointment of ambassador to the court of 
contribute to the peace and happiness of the nation.’| France, now allotted to Lord Wellington, caused 


nae 
ig 


l 


Vol. xii. p. 4. him however, to leave England again in the month 
Writing from Toulouse on the 14th, to Sir Henry|of August. He took his way through the Low 
Wellesley, he says :— | Countries ; and a letter to Earl Bathurst (vol. xii. p. 


‘Lord Castlereagh communicated to me your! 123), accompanied by a memorandum ‘on the defence 
despatches t » the 24th, and appeared to think that it|of the frontiers of ‘the Netherlands, indicates one of 
was absolutely necessary I should lose no time in|the motives for his having taken that route. It is 
getting to Madrid. God send that I may be in time|not undeserving’ of notice, that in this very able 
to prevent mischief!” |memorandum, one of the points adverted to as being 

And he addressed the following letter from the|of special military importance to the defence of Bra- 
same place on the 15th May, to Lord Castlereagh :— bant, is ‘the entrance of the foret de Soignies, by the 

‘I arrived here on the day before yesterday, and |high-road which leads to Brussels from Binch, Char- 
shall set out on the day after to-morrow for Madrid. leroi, and Namur ;’ the very place where the fate of 
Things are getting on very fast, and the army have| Bonaparte was finally determined, a few months 
already taken different sides; O'Donnell and Elio/afterwards, in the battle of Waterloo. 
for the King, the former having issued a very violent} A letter to Lord Castlereagh, dated on the 18th o 
declaration; and Freyre and the Principe de Anglona} August, affords an evidence of the good sense, mode- 
for the constitution. I think, however, I can keep/ ration, and knowledge of human nature, which form 
them both quiet. J shall be at Madrid about the’ such marked features in the Duke of Wellington’s 
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character. He clearly saw of how much importance 





it was the then ‘ situation of affairs in the world, 
that E ind and France should perfectly understand 
each r' but he deemed it necessary, neverthe less, 
to caution Lord Castlereagh as to the oxpe diency of 
endeavouring to modify the oflensive tone of vanity 
and | imption with which the leading diploma- 
tists of France seemed dis] sed to announce the two 


powers as ‘arbitrators’ of all differences that might 
the approaching Congress 


ing the Dake’s mission 





He quitted Vienna, accordingly on the 29th of 
March, and reached Brussels on the 4th of April.— 
He wrote next day to th (Gneisenau) who 
then commanded the corps of Prussian troops on the 
Maese ; urging the expediency of their being prepared 
jointly to maintain a position in front of Brussels, in 
place of falling back towards Tirlemont and St. Tron, 
in the event of a sudden advance of the French; as 
would seem to have been the plan previously con- 
templated by the Prussian general. We have al- 


veverali 


‘The despatches written d ready noticed more than once, that his patriotic zeal, 
at | , refer to several topics of importance ; and| and straightforward mode of acting, proinpted him on 
all ecnsiderable insight into the state of Franc ill occasions, to aim at establishing between himself 
n the causes of the extraordinary events which! and those with whom he had to co- perate, feelings 
S 1 afterwards occurred. ‘Thess des] itches, also,| of mutual ¢ lence, and habits of perfect frankness 
afforded abundant evidence of his assiduity and) and cordiality, in conducting the public service. This 
a in business; and of his vigilant attention! seems to have obtained a like return on the part of 
to th rhts, interests, and feelings of his country- > Prussian allies ; and the ability which character- 
men—accompanied, however, by a fair | justcon |jsed his suggestions, united to the urbanity with 
sideration for those of other nations. Lord Castle-| which they were put forward, gave him a powerful 
reagh’s unav ible return to attend Parliament, led) influence in conducting the joint operations of the 
to hi ing replaced at the Congress of Vienna by| tw lies 
the Duke, w left Paris for that purpose on the But h ilents and activity took a much wider 
28th of January 1815. But little more than a month) scope than belonged to the mere military arrange- 
elap , however, from the time of his ning the ; which connected themselves with his own 
Congress, wh 1 despatch from I rd Burghersh| immediate command. He was urgent with the 
brou 1 ihigence, * that B af ute had| British G vernment to put forth at once the whole 
qt Elba, witl | his civil and| strength of the empire, in « r to arrest with promp- 
military yout 1200 tr s.’ This eve t et vious tendency of Bonaparte’s enterprise, 
gav once itary char to the proceed-| again to plunge Europe into that te of | irious 
ines of 1] und a ngly, in the des-jand belligerent existence from which it had been 
patches to Lord Castler we re f resoluti recently rescued at so much cost. He was vigilant, 
u jously agreed upon, v y t port the} also, in removing j usies, : in obviating misun- 
h lrance, d w h 1 s of theid inding mongst the Allics—too many causes 
‘ f the armies posed t el ed for that} for which had already pri up, even in the earlier 
purpos After ment i ! ny l proceed f the Vix ( And, although 
tt rmy dest t on el ( Rhine, tl he ade it of the utm L ¢ sequence to give 
D iys, “O rps t “ ! to tak mmediate efficiency to the military means of the 
the ul 1.” Hetl eeds as tf vsi— |Continental states, by ample pecuniary aid from 

| Empe of R seems ! i Britain, he resisted, and exposed fully to his own 
I | & i e great G0V ent, the ex t nature of many of the 
‘ ( ri 3 f him \! | = respondence 
I S ‘ He « i. 1 how mut 

B26 y conducted 

| 5s | t \ $s, Van 
' i l | | ( to «¢ ry | j t screet 7 
a hohe lt l nt ( V l= iffi Ite Wi l 

I first | fthe above extract i 33 and impe | men s times even 1 
f | | -~ | I ( oO! I } i i mut ( rap} rent m tt 
R the » in ¢ : I tim witht d to the plan of 

r f f g | t | f ‘ ed ¢ I ‘ ] l ] 8 
I ( il t f | rid Stew t Pri ( ™ wal ‘ I 
F ft fi kK f R i. The | f o; ions 
ut e, if f t el ( wv t it s S t DY h in is ( " 5 I t othe bie 
Duke. ‘The situation allotted for him by the a 1 nees, upon a thor 1 knowle f f the tr 
voice of the Allied Powers, was certainly far more} principles of the art of war, and upon the prac 

table for him than that of being an a/f to even| application of them. He dep te those too 
n Emperor’s headquarters; and it ena! | him ve combir s, and that disseminaticn of 
act probably with much more efficiency for the com-| force, which superfic mil y theorists, and persons 
Tl interests t a! A | to I wholly unatg iinted wit t tpr fess n, are apt to 
( eagh, of t 18 f M s as fol- ird with so much complacency; and he points 
low - yut the manner in which the armies ought to be 

‘y i!l see in both the protocols of the military| brought forward, in order to enable them to give 
confer: , en ed in my « itch, No. 14 of this) each other effectual support, and to bear with their 
date, t expressed by t Allied Powers that} united strength upon the enemy’s most vital point. 

] n 1] Ito the Ne lands to take the come| S l do not approve,” says he, ‘of an « xtension from 
mand of the t in that country, and particularly] the Channel to the Alps ; and I am convinced that it 
in the last, that ] uld Jose no tin will be found not only fatal, but that the troops at 


, 




















such a distance on the left of our line, wil] be entirely 
out of the line of the operations.’—Vol. xii. p- 360. 
But after having fully explained his own views of 
the subject, the Duke concludes his letter to Prince 
Schwartzenberg with his usual frankness of manner, 
and his accustomed readiness to accommodate his 
wn opinions and conduct to whatever may be deemed 
yest for the public service and the common cause :— 
‘ Voila mes idees generales basees sur notre force, 
notre position, et la force de |’ennemi. Cependant 
je Suis pret a faire tout ce qu’on voudra, si on n’ap- 
prouve pas ce que je propose.’—Vol. xii. p. 370. 
His suggestions on the subject of Commissariat 
irrangements are uniformly clear and able; and they 
ire al ways bottomed upon the principle of combining 


the efficient supply of the troops with measures th 


least caleulated to impair their discipline, or to 
expose the population of the country to fraud, vexa- 
tion, or violence. With a just sense, in like manner, 
of what is due to humanity, and with a clear concep- 
tion that the favourable issue of a war such as that 
which was about to be waged, was to be sought for 
by success in pitched battles, he constantly di 
raged all schemes of desultory and petty hostilities, 
and all projects for stirring up insurrections of the 
peasants and other inhabitants favourably disposed 
towards the French King. These 
expressed very decidedly in his letters to Count 
Blancas and to the Due de Felire. 

It is worthy of notice, as an indication of th 
opinion generally entertained of his judgment, and of 
the confidence placed in his character, that his adv 
was courted by more than one eminent personage, 
with reference to the line of conduct expedient for 
hem to pursue in the existing difficult crisis of public 

aualirs. 
The period arrived, however, when the 
spense and perplexity, whether 
ilividuals, was to be suddenly put an end to. 
Bonaparte speedily perceived that the combination 
formed against him was proof l 


agaist dip] matic 
and that his only chance of safety depended 


scou- 


sentiments are 


s00n 


of nations or oi 


pon his being able to break it by the shock of war. 
The first conflict was maintained on both si | 


nirable constaney; and the 
The : Ie ' 
° he second fturnisned th 


wanting to cx 





iplete the military fame of 
ot Wellineton, by the defeat of ac 
had hitherto been regarded as both th 


HAN r wh 


most able and 


t ost fortunate of modern times. 
But although this immortal trophy—the victory of 
Waterloo-—broke the streneth of the enemy tn 
1, the position in which the British eral 


required the nremitting exercise of Vi Vi- 
ty and of mat judgement. He had to avail him- 

f, by the alacrity of his military movements, of 
tie great impressi yn which the : 
magnitude of his success had occasioned. 
to guard against the mact 


formidable, though defeated 


suddenness and the 
He had 
nations of a subtle and 
to be a friendly 
Monarch; and, 
nqueror, and 


enemy : 
French 
whilst he was entering France as a ce 





but observant guide to the 


making himself master of her fortresses and of her 
-apital, he had to conciliate and tv protect her people, 
nd to;gain even more, if nossible, for the cause he 
supported, by the wisdom and moderation of his 
counsels, than he had effected by the edge of the 
sword, 


But besides these duties, which circumstan- | 
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ces imposed in an especial manner upon the Duke 
f Wellington, he had to perform, also, the not very 
restr 


. ] i ; ,y tt ] ] ] | * 
easy tasK ol ining the sternly soidieriike are 


dour of his Prussian collea 


rue; and of substituting 


the recommendations of policy, and the claims of 
humanity, tor those deep \- 1 fe ings Ol irTita- 
tion which rankled ia the breasts of the Prussian 


soldi rs 3 ior in the n the fresh recollection of out- 


rages and cruelties | licted upon their country, and 
if insults heaped upon their Monarch and his fa- 
nily, had raised an alm ungovernable desire of 

taliation. The spatches subsequent to the bat- 


le of Waterloo, show with bow much ability the 


Vuke « charge >v 1 functions thus imposed 
him;and the me sty of his demeanour, and 
ode ion | impart of his conduct in the 
ni t of triumy, ( es, are not less worthy 
f admiration than his skill in planning the operations 
of the campaign, and his vigour in bringing it toa 
rlorious issue. It mustalso be allowed, that no man 


has ever earned a more ample acknowledgement of 
s, or obtained a stronger mark 
ft gene il confidence, than that conferred 
Duke of rton by his appointment to the com- 
mand of the Allied army of occupation, destined to 
emain during a certain time in France, for the pre- 
servation of the peace of that country and of Europe. 

The conclusion of the last volume of Colonel Gur- 
wood’s compilation, contains an announcement that 
the de sp itches which resulted from the above impor- 


t appointment, are not yet to be given to the pub- 


18 merits and service 


upon the 


‘ 





‘It has been thought advisable,’ he says, ‘ here to 





conciude this work, not to inserlin It, aS was pro- 
osed in the Introduction, the Despatches of the years 
ISil6, 1817, and Isis—the pe rl d ot the occ ipa u 
f France by the Allied army Duke of 
Wellington. The publication of these papers, even 


it this distance of time, would for many reasons be 


under the 


inconvenient, notwithstanding the change of circum 


stances. 


This intimation has, no doubt, disappointed many, 
But the perusal of t despatches which precede 
it, will ply t | who are fortunate enouch to have 
elisure to read them, an ample guar ntee of the com- 
eteney of the Duke of Wellington’s judgement to 
determine the proper limit which ought just now to 


As we live, 
human 


ity of the public. 
however, in times when the great drama oi 


irs s¢ s destined to exhibit a more rapid succes- 
sion of changes than has ever before occurred, cir- 
n 3 y pe ps ere lor i nder the 

‘ ‘ 11 

iululiment it riginal intention iess ¢ ecllonavlie 
iit h 1 deen to be at pr t In the 


t Ire ady 
inal documents of the highest in- 
terest and value; whether contemplated with res 
ference to the transactions which they re cord, or with 
reference to the character of the extraordinary man 
whose career they place before us in a manner $o au- 
thentie and satisfactory. No man ever before had the 
gratification of himself witnessing the formation of 
such a monument to his glory. His despatches will 
continue to furnish through eve ry age, lessons of 
prac.ical wisdom, which cannot be too highly prized 
by public men of every station; whilst they will 


mean while, the pubiie has obtained acces 


toa body of ori 


supply to military commanders, in particular, exam- 
ples for their guidance, which they cannot too care, 
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fully stu t X! y endeavour to emu- 
late 
We must 1 w t ng our ace 
knowledgements to | Kiditor for t nanner in 
which he |! rt tt! t trusted to him. 
\ ' t 1 t 1st- 
lv " +} bh 
{ ( ] (; ! ce 
a rve t 
r ylieat ; ‘ iMn- 
te I s 
vOS ~ ( ‘ ‘ ) FITZ- 


; S @) 
of ”™ h dim / *s CYreum- 
navica s of G . By Captains Kine and 
Irrz kh. N 1 Cua Darwin, Esq 
3 London 





Tu y ’ a the British 
navy will | ht t 1 title to fame 
from sp : , ast n its triumy hs 
in war! A give vent 
to his ‘ f cend y 
mati | y ¢ ntur 3 » tive 
oceal h ( ! ‘ oe y 
directed t ( The 
ah s YT ’ nth 
ee s | 1) ( 1) pier, have 
been I eteenth 
centaur 1 | roy, ! th 
bene pucca- 
niers \ I j { h nour, 
but the sof rs 1 
and it no ! has k vn 
how to mal ! jutre I 
ord 1 4 } ie impr ed 
spirit ’ . t many tor 
whom : ve superior 
‘ : where 
aha ‘ | 1) V-a- y 
We 1, 
love of ad f re of emely 
‘ ninon 1 \ ined y 
} rd th ’ 
from l I tt 
Nari , 

t I u 1 ¢ Ke } r 
who,in t ; 1 it the stormy 

res { ‘ eX<tremity { the American 
contin | it must be remembered that a 
| ni ma e success with a far less stock of 

} p al leool r luti t n is require 1 for 
the ex fa nauti r in a tempestuous 
region; for h ys a game of chance; whereas the 
surveyor es deliberately to the stinhospitable 
shores, and makes himself familiar with dangers that 
he may t 1 others to avoid them. 


The revolutions which liberated South America| 
from the yoke of Spain, and the coi ent increase 


of our trade with Chill, and tl ot 


her republics 


+ AND FITZROY 


bordering on the Pacific Ocean, wer probably among 
the motives which determined the Lords of the 
Admiralty, in 1825, to order that an accurate survey 
sh uld be m™m ] vl 


southern coasts of the penin- 


sula of South America, from the southern entrance 


f the river P round to Chilos For this service 
were equipped, the Adventure of 330 tons burden, 
ind the Beagle of 235 tons, rigged as a barque, an 
mounting six ouns—an admirable little vessel, though 
hye ring to the decried class of gun-brigs. The 

mmand of the former vessel and of the expedition 
wus to Captain Philip Parker hing, already 


ruished by his survey of New Holland; an 
Captain Pringle Stokes was appointed to comman 
the Beagle. On the 22nd of May 1826, the two 
V tiled from Plymouth; and on the 19th of 
November following they left their anchorage at 
», and steere { southwards to commencs 
It would lead us 
its, if we were to attempt to 
logically the proceedings of both this 
expedition and that of Captain Fitzroy which suc- 
ceeded it. We shal! endeavour, therefore, as far as 
possible, to blend their results together; and shall 
have recourse to Captain King’s journal exclusively, 
for such preliminary matter only as is required for an 
introduction to the more copious Narrative of his 


j 
i 
| 
i 


i¢ rduous labours of the survey. 


‘The expedition entered the Straits of Magalhaens 
r Magellan on the 21st December, the midsummer 
f those regions. The first anchorage of the vessels 
e Possession; and a few days later, Port 

ut forty leagues further in the strait, 
yeing reached, seemed to offer so many Jocal advan- 
s, that it was at once selected as the headquarters 
of the expedition. ‘The mention of these two places 
necessarily brings to mind the melancholy issue of 
the attempt made by the Spaniards to colonize and 
res of the Straits of Magalhaens. In 

1579. an expe lition was de Spatche d by the Vicer y 
of Peru, under the command of Pedro de Sarmiento, 
to pursue Drake, and ‘to take the corsair dead or 
* Sarmiento, thinking it likely that he might 
find his enemy lurking in the narrow passage through 
which he had made his way into the Pacific, entered 
the Straits of Magalhaens by the canal of S. Ilsidero— 
probably the Cockburn and Magdaien channels of 
yur recent charts—which channels, there is reason 
to believe, were navigated by Ladrilleros in 1525. 
I'he imagination of Sarmiento appears to have been 
forcibly impressed by the unexpected luxuriance of 
vegetation found by him in the strait; at all events, 


fortify the sh 


he represented the capabilities of the country in so 
favourable a light, and insisted so strongly on the 


facility with which the narrows in the strait might 
be fortified, so as completely to command the com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
that he at last gained the King of Spain over to his 


views. Preparations for an expedition to take 
possession of the Magellanic countries were begun 
in 1581. T'wo years later, Sarmiento sailed from 


Spain with a fleet of twenty-three vessels; but 

mpest and disaffection so thinned his retinue, that, 
when he at last entered the straits, in December 1584, 
he had with him but five ships, and little more than 
five hundred men. With these he commenced 
building a town, named Jesus; the site of which, 
according to Captain King, was between the first and 
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second narrows of the strait; but the old navigators 
ure, we believe, unanimous in supposing Sarmiento’s 
first settlement to have been in the vicinity of Cape 
Possession; and we confess that, in such a case, 
tradition appears to us to be a weightier testimony 
than any appearances of local fitness. 

A settlement being thus made near the entrance 

of the strait, Sarmiento proceeded, with a hundred 
followers, about forty Jeagues further south along the 
shore, toa spot uniting the advantages of wood, 
water, and a good harbour, where he founded the 
town of San Felipe. He then embarked, in order to 
return to the settlement at Jesus; but was driven to 
sea by a storm, and compelled to shape his course to 
Rio de Janeiro. From that place he made severa! 
unsuccessful attempts to carry sueccours to the unbap- 
py settlers in the strait ; and then, to crown his mis- 
fortunes, he was captured by English privateers, 
while on his way to Spain to solicit aid from the 
court. In the mean time the wretched colonists wer 
rapidly cut off by privation, disease, and the arrows 
of the natives. In 1587, the celebrated Cavendish, 
entering the Strait of Magalhaens, levelled to the 
ground the town of San Felipe ; and, in reference to 
the fate of its inhabitants, gave to the adjacent har- 
bour the name, which it still bears, of Port Famine. 
He took on board but one of the surviving remnant of 
Sarmiento’s followers, thus cruelly deceiving the 
hopes of relief which had swelled the bosoms of all 
when his ships were first descried at a distance.— 
The last of their number was rescued two year 
afterwards by Andrew Mericke : 
The history of Sarmiento’s enterprise gives rtse to 
me curious reflections. Itis extraordinary that, so 
1582, the court of Spain should have been 
ed to the practical adoption of the belief that th 
Straits of Magalhaens, in some places but a league 
and ahalf wide afforded the only navigable com- 
munication between the Atlantic Ocean and the great 
South Sea, Itis true that the passage by Cape Horn 
not at that time discovered; but neither was 
there a single circumstance in the then state of geo- 
graphical knowledge calculated to establish the opin- 
ion that Terra del Fuego extended, without interrup- 
tion, to the South Pole. When Magalhaens passed 
hrough the strait which bears his name, he took it 
for granted that the country on the right hand, or 
towards the north, was the mainland of America ; 
ind as to the country on the Ie 1 


ite as 


s 
} 
I 
) 


was 


ft, he coneluded it was 
an island, because the noise of the ocean beyond it 
was sometimes audible. This observation 
tainly referred to the western portion of the strait, 
but it was xpressed without limitation, and convey- 
ed, at least, a very broad hint of the truth. Sir Francis 
Drake, after sailing through the strait, was driven 
far to the south by a ga!e, and found shelter not far 


He saw no land, but an open sea 


was cer- 





e south of him , acaptain of Loyas’s fleet, 
1525, saw t! N land, as he termed it, on 
sout Many 


h-eastern side of Terra del Fuego. 

er particulars might t idduced in proof of the 
tion that the att mpt to cut off all intercourss 
and the Pacific Ocean, bv fortifying 


strait of Maaalhaens, is to be: scribed alt cre ther 
wrorgheadedness of the court of Spain; and 
t not be taken as an Indicat of the state of 


graphic al knowledge at that time. 


Uhirty 


years after this lamentable expedition, an 
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jopulent and well-informed Dutch merchant, Isaac le 


Maire, equipped two ships for the express purpose 
|of sailing through the open sea round the southern 
termination of the new world. His views were re- 
alized, and the southern Cape, lashed by the waves 
of arestless ocean, took the name of the village of 
Horn, oun the Zuyder Zee. This discovery again 
roused the jealousy of Spain; and in 1618, the No- 
dales were despatched to circumnavigate Tierra del 

To this effort, however, succeeded a long 
period of inaction, and it was not till the Eng- 
lish Jesuit, Falkner, published, in 1774, his ae- 
count of Patagonia, in which he dwelt on the ad- 
vantages derivable from the occupati that coun- 
trv, that the S| inish government again sho k off its 
lethargy, and sent Dou Antonio de Cordova to survey 
the Magellanic shores;—a commission which that 
officer executed with much ability. 

While the Be igle, carrying on the s rvey west 
ward, was lying in Port Gallant, one of the officers 
d the neighbouring mountain, De la Cruz, and 
found on its summit the rv 
Spanish coin, and a roll of papers; which proved to 
be the memorials left by Don Antonio, tocether with 
a copy of a document previously deposited there by 
M.de B re is something extremely 

uching in those sim] le memorials of eminent navi- 
cless discoveries exert a more per- 
manent, and certainly far more beneficial, influence 
n the destinies of the hum the most 
brilliant victories. In their anxiety to leave on the 
shore explored by them some memorial of what 


Fuego. 
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mains of a ss bottle, a 


gainville. ‘Th 


gators, whose noi 


tn race, than 


they have done, it is easy to discern a union of the 
opposite feelings which dictate the h scriptic n ofa 
trophy and that of an epitaph, 


While the ships remained in the strait, a tolerably 
! t small 


constant intercourse was maintained with the 
tribe of Patagonians, who, to the iber of two 
hundred, wandered along the shore from Cape Virgin 
to Port Famine. The Patagonians, some 
travellers have magnified into giants, are really 
somewhat larger than Eur With an average 
height rather exceedin x six feet, they have very 
broad shou ample dimen- 
sions of which are set off by a quantity of long 
matted hair hanging in the wildest disorder over 
their faces. Falkner, who lived many years among 
the Patagonians, says that be never saw one of them 
who was above an inch or two taller than the Cacique 
, a observes the Jesuit, * must have 


? 


whom 





2peans. 


Iders and a 


Cangapol; and ‘he,’ 


been seven feet and some inches in height, because 
‘on tiptoe I could not reach to the top of his head.’ 


The exaggerations of those who have represented 
the Patagonians as a race of giants, eight feet in 


height, and with the voice of bulls; are, after all, 
less embarrassing than the silence of others respect- 
ing the superior stature of the natives inhabiting the 
northern shores of the Strait of Magalhaens. But it 
must be observed that these people are great wander- 
ers, roving cver an immense extent of desert plains. 
The same tribe which was found by the officers of 
the Beagle on the shores of the strait, was seen a 
year afterwards on the banks of the Rio Negro, eight 
hundred miles further north. It is probable, also, 
that the various tribes differ in robustness according 
to the abundance of their food; and, indeed, Falkner 
points out large-bodied 
and th 





the distinction between the 


nall Huilliches. ' 





[his circumstance, added 
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to their nomad bits, will serve to explain why it) life. At the time when this melancholy event took 
has t v rtot Magellanic) place, the crews of both vessels, but particularly ot 
‘ ( ti | r-| tl Adventure, were suffering from seurvy. ‘This 
t ( terrible disease, brought on by the gloom and 
N i . . 1 horse verity of the climate, could not be checked in its 
| ; s which, since! | ress by the abundance of fresh meat supplied by 
" e Spa » hay ead over t the natives, or of wild celery found along the shores. 
' is 1 A “a, have, | bly, caused As its inroads, under depressing circumstances, 
t ¢ habits of the! might quickly become fatal, Captain K. determined 
' V i t | -/at once to quit the straits of Magalhaens, and t 
the « ft et y;;repair to Rio de Janeiro. At that port Captain 
t v themselves) | roy was appointed tocommand the Beagle; and, 
of t : f t the » I their ] t of|the ships being repaired and their crews restored to 
I t ; y from 1ey returned to the strait in the beginning of 
Lie | \ M l Pp I i” year. 
| iwaP 1 tame ou events of this period of the survey, one 
“i " I later ac 8 interesting was the discovery of th 
it us that t lest ed those mals, I ealled Otway and Skyring waters, 
kept large | erm heir dwellings | the northern side of the strait, in th 
arn f tl Patagonian, in the sixteenth century, by its bend to the south; and looking 
‘ t t y , a S| ir. H I \\ cf nfinished short-cuts between the opposite seas. 
| 1 ) noose, and with|In May 1829, Captain Fitzroy, while exploring the 
is the | on} Jerome Channel, unexpectedly arrived at a great 
t L’ xpanse of water, about forty miles long from south- 
und the w i northern 1 ht » the t to north-east, and twenty miles in width. 
Patagonian has the row produc-| Near its northern limit, he found a navigable channel 
tive; he | | 1 pastor res, 1 acquired ut a mile wide, which, being followed for a dozen 
nomadic, easily to | ut habits.! miles, led him into another lake, only ten or twelve 
If 1 \“ rect, h é | r by th ! wide, but stretching we stward beyond th 
acq tion of 1 - f t , by relievi 7 ( ft human eye. “Jhe first of these lakes 
from depend . l é him f Yiwas named Otw ay, the econd Skyring wat 
ttachn t t ney to| Unfavourable weather forbad the complete examina- 
ivi . n of their shores, but, from an eminence, it was 
T Pat NS, 1 by the of f the en that low land and a chain of lagoons intervene 
Advent ind Beagle in the strait, carried with! between the strait of Magalhaens and the eastern end 
them, in 8 idence of the extent of their! of Otway water—their nearest shores being hardly 
travels. O ' chief rode a} handsomely|ten miles asunder. Skyring water, it was subse- 
capa! : ter the { n of the Gauchos, or| quently discovered, is separat d from the ocean, at 
peasant B Ayres. A v in, named |its western extremity, by a barrier of mountains and 
Maria, w f ed t cere) s ithority over! claciers hardly five miles broad. ‘These lakes border 
her count , Spoke es} [ Her brother, /on the limits of the two distinct climates of Patagonia 
a cacique, dwelling t R N », was, as she'and Tierra del Fuego. On their north-eastern side 
related, an important personage, respected both for! were clear skies, grassy plains, and p! nts like those 
his gigantic siz ind his riches; which consisted of! characteristic of the eastern coasts. In the opposite 
horses, hides, a ! ot Vv ious kinds. Unde lirecti mn, the y were encompasse d by snowy moun- 
kind 1 t they f 1 to be extremely|tains, glaciers, and gloomy forests. To a country 
tract vil ! less and without! possessing industry and civilization, such an extent 
ni , ' love of!of inland navigable waters w d be an inestimabl 
intox i 1 cont ed | ns of the/advantage. In Patagonia they seem -doomed t 
bart . ecmain ior a long time useless. We are far, how- 
Capta St » § t RB » ran | r the ver, from being disposed to admit that the Mage 
western sid @s . | rh constantly |lanie regions are condemned, by aspe rity of climat 
warted : t by t us weat to be the seat of perpetual barbarism. ‘The arts 
h cee 1 in i tlit f that!/civilized man render him superior to climate; and 
intricate coast. In | Santa rbara, ne energy and ingenuity which enable him tc 
‘ in the sand eam of a lar ip, ive comfortably in Iceland, or Hudson’s Bay, might 
cluded it, f » to i nt of|certainly provide him with luxuries in the strait of 
Wa , on tf An ; fleet, the | of Magalhaens. 
which, and s juent suff ft crew, are While the agle was employed in surveying the 
well ed by B ) Bulkeley. Bej southern coast of Tierra del Fuego, an adventure 
oppose mself by the ts, this| occurred which was ultimately attended with very 
mem il of eir fat th was t ic ted t resting consequences. The master was sent, in 
comfort, or t eer . = i by dang . a fine whale-boat, from London island, where the 
and rende IDL . S DY s zealous des to| vessel lay, to examine the channels to theeast. His 
execute | < int ed to | » his Spirits atjabsence, unexpect dly prolonged, gave rise to muc! 
length sank t f - Hegrew listless|uneasiness on his account, when tidings arrive 
and ¢ clec, i few d his return to|from him in a singular manner. The natives, 
Port | \ t IRL end to his appears, had secretly watched his motions, a! 
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earried off the whale-boat in the dead of night, while|period, the whole coasts of Africa, of New Holland, 
the men were sleeping close by it on the shore. The!ani three-fourths of the coa: t:of Americr, including 
party had lost, with their boat, two-thirds of their) Newfoundland, carefully surveyed by officers of the 
provisions, and were in hourly dread of being attacked | Navy ;—in some parts repeatecly, and always with 
by the natives. No time was to be lost in making|increasing aceuracy. All this is effected with no 
known their situation to their friends. For this|greater expenditure than is absolutely required to 
purpose, two of the men made a canoe of twigs, in| maintain a good School of Seamanship for the Navy ; 
shape and structure like a basket; inside lined with) for itis obvious, from the nature and objects of nau- 
clay, and covered with bark outside. In this frail|tical surveying, that that service is the best pessible 
vessel they embarked, and, after paddling tediously | school of practical seamanship. Nor is the activity 
for five-and-twenty-hours, they succeeded in reaching |of the Hydrographical Office its only, or its dis- 
the Beagle. Measures were promptly taken to|tinguishing merit; it may boast still more justly of 
rescue the crew of the stolen boat, and to pursue the| the judicious direction and trustworthy character of 
thieves. The chase, though continued for several |its labours. We are led to make these remarks by 
days, was rendered fruitless by the broken nature of| perusing the hydrographical memorandum annexed 
the coast, and the superior local knowledge of the|to the instructions furnished to Captain Fitzroy, pre- 
fugitives. At last some of the natives were seized, paratory to his si cond expedition. ‘That document, 
and given to understand that they should be kept|remarkable both for its perspicuity and comprehen- 
prisoners until the boat was restored. Those on|siveness, is dictated throughout in a spirit calculated 
shore, however, showed no disposition to ransom)to ‘scatter the rear of darkness.’ After a caution 
their friends at so high a price; and the prisoners | against the old error of resting satisfied with a run- 
nearly ali contrived to escape by jumping overboard | ning view of the shore, it goes 


o on to say,— 
and swimming ashore. Thus the only hostages ‘Of this kind of half-knowledge we have had too 
remaining with Captain Fitzroy were a little girl much, the present state of science, which affords 
eight years of age, named, from the adventure of the/such ample means, seems to demand that whatever 
canoe above described, * Fuegia Basket,’ and a lad of is now done, should be fin ly done; and that coasts 
nineteen called ‘Boat Memory.’ ‘To these were/which are constantly visited by English vessels, 
subsequently added a young man of five-and-twenty, |should no longer have the motley appearance of al- 
taken on board near the promontory of York Minster, ternate error and accuracy.’ 
from which he was named; and a boy called, from| Besides completing and ratifying the charts of the 
the price paid for him, ‘Jemmy Button.’ outhern portion of the American continent, Captain 
These four Fuegians (for thus we find designated | Fitzroy was enjoined to measure a series of distances, 
the natives of Tierra del Fuego) arrived safely in|in longitude, by chronometers (with which the Bea- 
England, when the Adventure and Beagle returncd|yle was unusually well provided)—to survey some 
from their survey in the autumn, of 1830. They/good harbour in the Falkland Islands—to examine 
were placed, on their first arrival, in the Royal /the formation of the Coral Islands in the Pacifie—to 
Hospital at Plymouth, there to await the first onset) study the tides. and to make a variety of observations 
of European diseases; but, notwithstanding the|tending to improve the art of navigation. Captain 
friendly care which watched over them all, ‘ Boat} Fitzroy, actuated by a spirit like that which had ori- 
Memory’ died of the smallpox. The others passed iginated the expedition, wished for a scientific com- 
safely through the ordeal; and were then placed by | panion, whose knowledge of the various departments 
Captain Fitzroy at Walthamstow, near London, in/of natural history might turn to the best advantage 
order that they might receive some education. The|the opportunities afforded by a voyage of long con- 
object which he had in view was, to qualify them to) tinuance, and through various regions of the globe. 
act as interpreters by acquiring the English lan-| His wish was no sooner known, than he met with 
guage; to impress their minds with the superior|a most efficient volunteer in the person of Mr. Dar- 
advantages of civilization, and to gain them by/|win. 
benefits ; so that, when restored to their own coun-| Near the close of December 1831, the Beagle 
try, they might become instrumental in the improve-|again put to sea. ‘ Never,’ says Captain Fitzroy, ‘did 
ment of their countrymen, and in the establishment,a vessel leave England better provided or fitted for 
of a friendly intercourse between the latter andthe service she was destined to perform, and for the 
Europeans. These poor strangers were the objects health and comfort of her crew, than the Beagle.’ 
of much kind attention; they conversed with his|The necessity of touching at several place $ in the 
ate Majesty, received presents from the hands of} passage across the Atlantic, for thesake of rating the 
Queen Adelaide, and insensibly grew rich by the|chronometers, and the curiosity ofthe naturalists, soon 
iberality of their friends. Nevertheless, though|accumulated an interesting mass of observations. 
daily gratified with the sight of new wonders, they| But our narrow limits warn us to hasten to the chief 
still sighed for home; and their generous patron,|scene of action. Between the La Plata and the Rio 
Captain Fitzroy, had actually engaged a vessel to| Colorado, is a low, or, as Captain Fitzroy styles it, 
take them back to their native land, when, most/a half-drowned coast extremely dangerous, but still 
opportunely, the Beayle was re-commissioned, and | affording some excellent harbours. With the exami- 
he was appointed as commander, to resume the/nation of these dangers and places of refuge, began 
survey of Tierra del Fuego and the Patagonian shores. |the work of the survey. At the head of Port Bel- 
There is no department of the public service in| grano, one of these harbours, is a creek, stretching 
Which this country has of late years been more fortu-| for miles between mud banks and high reeds, till its 
nate than the hydrographical. To say nothing of the | explorer at last finds himself in the heart of the pam- 
North Sea, or of our own shores, or of those of the|pas, amidst droves of wild horses, and near a 
Levant, we have seen, within a comparatively ie Spanish guardia, or military post; the officers of 
YOL. XXXVII.—SEPTEMBER, 1839 
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which, surrounded by fierce-looking gauchos were|to have unfitted his mind for the narrowness of the 
filled with consternation on finding that the boats of; Fuegian vocabulary; for he seems to have lost 
an English man-of-war could penetrate to their soli- irrecoverably the purity—if we may so speak—of 
tudes. Oue day, while the vessel was about three|his native language. 

leagues distant from the coast, off the bay of San} As the natives seemed peaceably disposed, and 
Blas, a north-west breeze springing up, suddenly| Mr. Matthew did not shrink from his undertaking, 
filled the air with clouds of butterflies, extending a} Captain Fitzroy felt himself at liberty to withdraw 
mile in width, and several milesin length. Hence it|/fora time; and to leave the parties to themselves 
may be conjectured how prolifie of life are the ap-|while he completed the survey of the Beagle chan- 
parently desert pampas, and to what waste their pro-}nel. The discovery of this strait by the master of 


ductiveness is exposed. the Beagle, deserves to rank amongst the most in- 
The joy of the Fuegians knew no bounds as they| teresting resalts of the previous expedition. The 
approached their native soil; they wer loud in its} Beagle channel is a strait about two miles in width, 


praise, and indulged in inticipations of the delight) intersecting the southern portion of Tierra del Fuego, 
with which their return would be hailed by their| and extending a hundred and twenty miles in length 
friends. Nevertheless, when a party of robust na-| from east to west, with little sinuosity. It resembles, 
tives made their appearance in Good Success Bay,|on a great scale, the glen of Lochness in Scotland ; 
hideously painted and smeared with clay, * York’ and | and Mr. Darwin, ever mindful of the agencies which 
‘Jemmy’ refused to acknowledge them as country-| model the surface of the globe, remarks, that “at 
men; and would not even acknowledge any ac-|some future epoch the resemblance will perhaps be- 
quaintance with their language. The painful recog-|come more complete; already, in one part, we have 
nition of visible barbarism, after having been so long} proofs of a rising of the land in a line of cliff or ter- 
disused to it, probably mingled in this instance with| race, composed of coarse sandstone, mud, and shin- 
their old hostility to the eastern tribes. ‘Jemmy/gle, “ which forms both shores.”* ‘The channel is 
Button’s’ home, at a place called Woollya on Nava-\confined by high land on both sides, but on the 
rin island, being furthest east. was first reached: it}northern side, the mountains rise in an unbroken 
greeable and apparently fertile|sweep from the water’s edge to an elevation of three 
es and rivulets in the fore-|thousand feet; terminating in jagged points, and 
s atalittle distance. Here,|covered to the height of fifteen hundred feet by dus- 


was found to be an 
spot, with green slop 
ground ; hills and forest 
then, was to be planted the seed of civilization for|ky-coloured forests. The strait divides, near its 
the first time in Tierra del Fuego. ‘* York Minster’| western termination, into two arms, and the scenery 
having taken to wife ‘ Puegia Basket’—the Fuegian| becomes more grand. M ountains, nearly seven thou- 
ladies, we presume, all marry at an early age—had | sand feet in height, tower above the northern branch, 
made up his mind, for reasons which the sequel will|covered with perpe tual snow, and pour down nu- 
explain, to settle in the same place with *Jemmy| merous cascades through the woods into the narrow 
Button.’ But there was another settler who must|channel below. 
have landed at Woollya, with feelings very different} On returning to Woollya, Captain Fitzroy found 
from those of York and Jemmy; for what can be/that the experiment of a mission had been already 
more different than the feelings of the barbarian| carried far enough. It does not appear that the na- 
ubout to display to his fellows the benefits with/tives had offered any violence to Mr. Matthew; but 
which civilization has clothed him; and those of the! their extreme rudeness and_ constant craving for pre- 
civilized man voluntarily descending to herd with| sents allowed him no rest, and filled him with the 
savages* A young man named Matthew had been|gloomiest apprehensions. As he could not be al- 
selected by the Church Missionary Society to ac-| ways a dispenser of gifts, and had little chance of 
company the Fuegians, in order that, aided by their|being able to assume among them the character of 
influence, he might, if circumstances appeared fa-|an instructor, he prudently, and, we need hardly add, 
yourable for the experiment, attempt to introduce in-| very joyfully re~ mbarked. Kindness and compas- 
to their country the blessings of Christianity. Wig-|sion, according to his testimony, characterise the 
wams were erected, and the property of the Fuegians, | female heart, even in Tierra del Fuego. As often 
of clothes, porcelain, tools, and utensils|as, driven from his own dwelling by the persecutions 
for'of the men, he sought shelter jn a native wigwam, 
greater safety, a portion of it was buried under the| the women were sure to share their food with him 
newly erected habitations. The patives from all/and protect him from insult. ‘ Jemmy Button” 
sides, gathered round, to gratify their curiosity and | was soon despoiled of nearly all his property by his 
pilfer what they could. But Jemmy’s relations had |friends andre lations. ** York Minster” being a 
not yet made their appearance. At length a deep|strong man, and of a close disposition, lost nothing. 
voice was heard hailing from a canoe a mile distant; ;** Fuegia Basket” seemed to be the favourite of all 
lemmy starting up, exclaimed, My brother! The!and by general consent to be exempted from moles- 
canoe touched the shore, and Jemmy ran to meet his/| tation of any kind. 
relatives ; but his mother scarcely deigned to look at More than a year elapsed after the three young 
him, so busy was she with her canoe, her skins, and| Fuegians were put ashore at Woollya, before that 
fire-stones ; his sisters ran away; and his brother,|spot was revisited by the Beagle. The habitations 
after staring at him for some time with little show of| were then found deserted, and apprehensions wer 
friendly emotion, uttered some sentences which poor|felt for the safety of their owners; but these were 
Jemmy was unable tocomprehend. Thus the slight} soon dispelled by the appearance of a canoe, in which 
tincture of civilization imbibed by the young Fuegi-| was Jemmy himself—sed guantum mutatus ab illo— 
an, appears to have expanded his affections beyond the| no longer sleek and well clothed, but naked like his 
ss to which his fellows could respond; and ?savage companions, with only a small skin round his 


consisting 
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loins, his hair long and matted, and his whole ap- | saw blazing on the hills—the signals of the natives 
pearance squalid and miserable. It was gratifying,|—but of the nature cf which he was ignorant, is a 
however, to observe that he had lost only the out-/ mountainous Jand, intersected by numerous arms of 
ward ornaments of his person, and still persevered the the sea. Its rugged aspect and subdivision into is- 
more estimable of the gifts bestowed on him. His|lands, increases towards the west and south. The 
knowledge of the English language, his decent man- | shores of the strait of Magalhaens, for nearly one hun- 
ners, and his grateful sense of past benefits, had suf-/dred miles from its eastern entrance, have an exceed- 
fered no deterioration. He had prepared a fine otter|ingly bleak and sterile appearance ; presenting like 
skin for Captain Fitzroy, and other presents for his; the plains of Patagonia, little besides bare shingle, 
friends in England. He was in good health and| with here and there a tuft of vegetation. Beyond 
contented with his lot. The desertion of Woollya)|this sterile tract the strait bends to tle south, and 
was occasioned by the appearance of some of the|then its western shore is covered with a luxuriant 
hestile tribes from the north-east: an island at a lit-| vegetation: thick woods of beech and winter’s-bark 
tle distance, now named in the charts Button Island,| clothe the sides of the hills, and descend to the 
offered the fugitives a secure retreat. “ York Min-|water’s edge. Sixty miles further on, where the 
ster” had long meditated returning to his own country | strait turns to the north-west, it appears like a narrow 
further west; and for that purpose he had laboured |canal hewn through immense mountains. The con- 
incessantly at the construction of a large canoe, like|tinuation of the Cordillera of the Andes here winds 
one which he had seen at Rio de Janeiro. This be-ja little to the east before it reaches its termination. — 
ing completed, he persuaded Jemmy to accompany | South of the straits, between the Magdalen and Bea- 
him with all his clothes and other property. ‘lhey|gle channels, the mountains attain an elevation of 
proceeded westward along the Beagle channel til! nearly 7000 feet, covered with perpetual snow-— 
they met “ York Minster’s” tribe; whea Jemmy} Snowy peaks, clear-blue glaciers, and numerous cas- 
falling asleer in his canoe, the others stripped him) cades are seen on all sides, gleaming through dusky 
of all that he possessed and disappeared. It is not} masses of impenetrable forest. If the humid tem- 
quite certain that this act of dishonesty was preme-| pestuous climate did not counteract the pleasurable 
ditated on the part of ** York Minster; and where|impressions produced by the scenery, no country 
there is the shadow of a doubt we gladly give him) could be thought to vie in grandeur with the western 
the advantage of it. He was a mature savage when| part of Tierra dei Fuego. 
brought to England, and it could not be expected The forest trees in the central part of the straits of 
that his dispositions would be materially changed. , Magalhaens attain a considerable size. The Jarger 
But with respect to his companions, we are fain to kind of evergreen beech (Fagus betuloides) is often 
believe that in their hearts or habits was wrought a found of four or five feet in diameter. A thick un- 
permanert improvement, directly conducive to the) derwood compesed of a species of arbutus, berries, 
benevolent ends which Captain Fitzroy had in view.|and wild currant, fill up the intervals between the 
**Fuegia”’ continued to the last to be well clothed | larger trees; a fuchsia also, and a veronica, but par- 
and cleanly—a proof that she was not disposed, and | ticularly the latter, grow with extraordinary luxuri- 
that the naked wretches about her had too much re-|ance, even in the most exposed situations. The 
spect for to compel her, to relapse to barbarous ha-|sight of such rich productions in a climate which 
bits. Respecting “ Jemmy Button,” Captain Fitzroy | feels like perpetual winter, fills the stranger with 
says :— surprise. But paroquets, too, inhabit these woods ; 
‘It was generally remarked that his family were|and humming-birds flutter in the sheltered coves.— 
become considerably more humanized than any sava-| Thus the forms of the feathered species, characteris- 
ges we had seen in Terra del Fuego; that th: y put) tic of the Tropics, here extend to the confines of a 
confidence in us; were pleased by our return; that;polar climate. ‘This fact. anda similar remark ap- 
they were ready to do what we could explain to be) piies tothe inhabitants of the deep, is ascribed by Mr, 
for their own interest; and in short, that the first step| Darwin to the equable temperature of the year, 
towards civilization—that of gaining their conficence| though with alow mean, produced by the constant 
—was undoubtedly made; but an individual with;storms of wind. This equability must exert, no 
limited means, could not then go further. ‘The whole|doubt, a considerable influence in regard to the 
scheme with respect to establishing a missionary |character of the animal kingdom; but we think that 
with the Fuegians-who were in England, was on too|the chief cause of the extension of tropical forms to 
smalla scale. I cannot help still hoping that some | Tierra del Fuego, must be songht in the shape and 
benefit, however may result from the intercourse of|direction of the American continent and the Cordil- 
these people, Jemmy, York, and Fuegia, with other|lera of the Andes, with its parallel lines of local 
natives of Tierradel Fuego. Perhaps a shipwrecked | climate, extending continuously, with imperceptible 
seaman may hereafter receive help and kind treat-| changes, from the tropics to a high latitude. 
meut from Jemmy Button’s children ; prompted, as} South of the straits of Magalhaens, the line of 
they can hardly fail to be, by the traditions they will | perpetual snow is at an elevation of 3500 or 4000 
have heard of men of other lands; and by an idea,|feet above the sea. The woods extend with great 
however faint, of their duty to God as well as their) uniformity to an elevation of 1500 feet; between 
neighbour.’—II. p. 326. ‘ them and the snow lies a band of peat, with minute 


Before we quit the strait of Magalhaens and Tierra| alpine plants. ‘here is but little level land in the 


del Fuego, we shall cast our eye over the whole of| whole country, and the surfaces is every where cover- 
that region, and endeavour to describe, as briefly as|ed by a thick ana swampy bed of peat. [ven within 
possible, the nature of the country and the character) the forest, the ground is concealed by a slowly putre- 
of its inhabitants. ‘Tierra del Fuego, or the land of fire,| fying mass of vegetable matter, which, trou being 


so called by Magalhaens from the number of fires he|soaked with water, yields to the foot. * The en- 
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ingled mass of the thriving and fallen trees,”’ says 
Mr. Darwin, “reminded me of the forests within the 


pics; yet there was a difference; for in these still 


solit es, Death, instead of Lif * seemed the | redo- 
minant spirit 

The inhabitants of Tierradel Fuego have but little 
temptation to cultivate the soi); their solid and ha- 


bitable land is reduced to the stony beach on which 


they wander in quest of food; and, owing to the 





stee pme i tl coast, they can niv move ibout in 
r canoes I f t ches inter 
twined and « k; and, though smal 
1 frail el ifraid tu ver el 
them to a « side from the shore, and 
even to hoist . ‘The canoe is plas 
t nsde wi the middie of it a lire 
IS Kept rning; yet the Fu cian, In this case atten- 
tive to his com o t, appears In ger ral insensible to 
cold I women dive for sea-eggs in winter as 
we s summer; a small skin thrown over the 
s r round the loins, constitutes the whole 
y» of either sex; and their naked limbs are 
} cted from the sharp winds only by being simeared 
with clay Their shores supply them with seals 


{ various kinds of shellfish; with their slings and 


arrows they are able to kill seafowl even on the 
wing. In the art of fishing they appear to have 
made little progress. An old voyager relates, that 
on his hauling a net about eighty feet long in the 
strait of Magalhaens, the natives, previously on 
friendly terms with him, grew so incensed at the 
great quantity of fish thus taken at once, that they 
immediately commenced an assault on him with 


stones. Notwithstanding the fecundity of their 


shores, it appears certain that famine often drives| 


them to the worst extremities. In severe winters, 


w he essed with hunger, they sacrifice the oldest 
w {ft [ rty—holding the head of the suf- 
fere ver mad { green W d, to pre duce suf- 
fucution. They also eat their prisoners taken in 
war hese habits of cannibalism, there is reason 
to be! e, eX 1 north-westward among the insular 
tribes as far as the Chonos archipelag 
The is no want of good harbours, affording plen- 
rood water and fuel in the straits of Magal- 
haens, or on t southern shores of the Tierra ds 
I It w well enforced in t Hvdrographers 
indum, that ve more inhospitable the re 
c i m lualble 1 Kf ‘ f tof ref e; 
pri ; t} inev ' has b fullv Care 
int e by Capt hing 1 Fitzroy 
bie I t t Li 1 of t 
i r 3 the ] 
\ i i less il character 
4 we ¢ na l ‘ I 
, | ' s, if vi f 1) the aeeou.t 
1 St t f St. George's 
Chain:|? I} reat ¥ | ce and compiexity of the 
trite in the strait, ha erto ¢ luced much to the 
la r of its navigation; tt e are now under- 
S . 1 the mariner is taught how to avoid or 
how to turn thei to his a t . We need not 
dwell on unent sof By , Wallis, or Cor- 
dova; nor on the heavy sss sustained by early 
voyagers W ‘ g r for three or four months 
together t pass throuuch the straits. The passage ol 


the straits, in times of hydrographical ignorance, 
was a work of chance; and of cuurse there were not 


'wanting instances of good fortune. Thus Magal- 
haens, who groped his way with extreme caution, 
reached the Pacific ocean in three weeks. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake effected his passage in seventeen days; 
but we have a stil] stronger case to prove that fair as 
well as foul winds blow over those troubled seas, 
'In the year 1690, the privateer Welfare entered the 
strait of Magalhaens on the 10th February, and did 
not reach the Pacific till the 2Ist May following; 
this detention of three months and twelve days being 
ceasioned by constant adverse winds in the western 
part of the strait. Had the passage by the Magda- 
len channel been known to the Captain of that vessel, 
he might probably have got clear with little trouble. 
But this same ship, on her return, entered the strait 
from the west on the 5th December and cleared it on 
the 12th; thus effecting the passage In seven days, 
during four of which she lay at anchor at Bachelor’s 
River to procure w od and water. As so rapid a 
passage through the strait of Magalhaens is, we 
believe, without another example, we have carefully 
examined the Journal of the Welfare’s voyage (au 
unpublished document, which is highly creditable to 
the nautical ability of its age,) and find that that 
ship was under s nil « uly sixty-eight hours from th 
time when she came abreast of Cape V ictory at the 
western entrance of the strait, till she had cleared the 
narrows and bore away into the Atlantic. This in- 
stance of a favourable voyage through the strait, en- 
conrages us to answer aflirmatively Captain Fitz- 
roy’s interrogation—* Would not steam navigation 
answer well in those narrow seas, ¢ ffering numerous 
good harbours and abundance of fael?’”” When we 
consider the activity with which British steam-ves- 
sels now ply along the eastern, and their contem- 
|p! ated establishment on the western coasts of South 
America, it appears to us by no means unlikely, that 
lere Jong the fisheries of the Magellanic seas may be 
lcarried on, and the communication between the oppo- 
|site oceans facilitated, by steam-ships. 
In the Hydrographical Memorandum annexed to 
Captain Fitzroy’s instructions, and to which we have 
lalrea ly more than once referred, it is remarked that 
‘The name stamped upon a place by the first dis- 
coverer should be held sacred by the common con- 
sent of all nations; and in new discoveries, it would 
name convey some idea of 








beneficial to make 


the nature of the place.’ A rigorous adherence to this 
recept would require a more minute and critical 
cquaintance with the discoverers of the ¢ arly navi- 
tors, than is always attainable by officers en- 
d in active service. We therefore readily over- 

k the violation of it in minor instances, and shall 


tout ouly one or two of those omissions or misno- 
ners in Captain Fitzroy’s charts, which appear to us 
emendation. ‘The names imposed by 
ns throughout the strait discovered by him, 
ought, above all te remain inviolate. Now, on his 
from the strait, he gave to the headland on the 
left the name of Cabo Deseado, or Cape Wished-for, 
1 very Significant name under the circumstances. 
Cabo Deseado had a rock in front, resembling, as 
later navigators inform us, one of the Needles at the 
Isle of Wight; it was obviously, therefore, the same 
headland which was subsequently named Cape Pil- 
ires. But this latter name has been allowed, in the 
recent charts, to supplant that fixed on the place by 
Magalhaens ; and the title of Deseado has been trans- 
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ferred to a cape situated twenty miles south by east) it is evident that the Falkland Islands are well able to 
from the mouth of the strait: acape which Magalhaens|support an industrious colony. Captain Fitzroy 
never Saw, and no seaman ever desired to see. If it be} thinks that they offer an eligible situation for a penal 
true that Sir Francis Drake, who named Elizabeth Isl-| settlement; but in this respect, perhaps Staatenland 
and in the strait, gave at the same time the names of |or Tierra del Fuego is still preferable. There the eli- 
St. Bartholomew and St. George to the islands now|mate would supply the place of bars, bolts, and fet- 
called St. Magdalena and St. Martha, the former|ters. A warm roof would keep the wild spirits 
names ought to be restored. This, however, is a|together without the aid of sentinels. There can be 
soint on which we lay no stress ; but we must strong-/no greater mistake than to establish a Penal Colony 
y protest against the expelling from the charts of the |in a temperate climate, where the life of a bushranger 
classical name of Setebus, affixed by Nodal (for there| promises so much pleasure; and even in the Falk- 
is no mistaking what he means by Setabence) to one||and Islands, where the weather is commonly bois- 
f the western points probably Cape Anthony of|terous and chilly, the gauchos can sleep in the open 
Staatenland. Setebos, too, has the claims of a native|air. On the other hand, there cannot be a monitor 
appellation, being that of a Patagonian demon, if| more peremptory and effectual, at the same time less 
we may believe Pigafetta from whom Shakespeare injurious to the moral feelings, than the absolute 
learned the name. necessity of providing for personal comfort. 

In February 1833, the Beagle entered Berkeley When the Beagle, touching on the coasts of Pata- 
Sound in the Falkland Islands. * The aspect of these|gonia in April 1834, anchored in the mouth of the 
islands,’ says Captain Fitzroy}* rather surprised me ;|river Santa Cruz, Captain Fitzroy resolved to ex- 
instead of a low, level, barren country, like Patago-|plore that fine stream towards its sources. The 
nia, or a high woody region, like ‘Tierra del Fuego, | rapidity of the river made the undertaking extreme- 
we saw ridges of rocky hills, about a thousand feet !ly difficult: oars were of no avail, and the men were 
in hight, traversing extensive tracts of sombre-look- obliged to hau! the boats along with ropes. Still, 
ing moorland, unenlivened by a tree.’ Bleak and|they persevered till they had advanced about 180 
uninviting as those islands appear, they were for a| miles from the sea, and had the Andes full in view. 
long time a bone of contention among nations. ‘They/Their provisions being then nearly consumed, and 
were discovered in 1592 by John Davis; and for|the monotony of the country promising little to re- 
nearly a century after, were known by the name of} ward their toils, they retraced their steps; the near- 
Hawkins’s Maiden-land. ‘Their present name was|est waters of the Pacific being, it was calcalated, 
given to them by Captain Strong, who in 1690, pass-|about eighty miles distant. ‘The river diminished 
ed through the channel separating the two islands.— | little as it was ascended ; being generally from three 
Even thea it was remarked, that, if the land were|to four hundred yards broad, and of a depth of seven- 
ot wholly destitute of wood, it would make a noble|teen feet in the middle. Ite waters were of a fine 
plantation. It bears an English name, good herbage, | blue colour, and flowed with the remarkable rapidity 
and a great variety of land and sea fowl.’ Its merits,/of from four to six knots an hour throughout its 
however, remained long unheeded, until spurred by| whole course. Of its valley Mr. Darwin says, * if 
jealousy, Spain, France, and England, nearly about|I had space, I could prove that South America 
the same time (immediately subsequent to 1766,)|was formerly here cut off by a strait, joining the 
made settlements on the eastern island. But these/ Atlantic and Pacific oceans, like that of Magellan.” 
profitless colonies were soon abandoned. The claims |The heads of guanacoes followed by the puma; the 
to the Falkland Islands, made in 1820, by the repub-| ostriches inhabiting, and the condors soaring over 
ic of Buenos Ayres, had an unfortunate conclusion. | those sterile plains of coarse shingle, do not here 
A settler on the island named Vernet, in exercising|call for notice. Mr. Darwin’s account of the origin 
the authority which he derived, as he conceived,|of those plains is better worth attention. 
from the republic, incurred the displeasure of Cap-| ‘In Europe,” he observes, * deposits of the more 
tain Silas Duncan, of the United States’ frigate the| recent eras have generally been accumulated in small 
Lexington, who totally destroyed the settlement,|basins or trough shaped hollows. In South Ameri- 
and forcibly carried off M. Vernet from the island.|ca, however, the entire plains of Patagonia, extend- 
Hereupon, the British government, which had for-|ing seven hundred miles in length, and backed, on 
mally protested against the claims of Buenos Ayres,|the one hand, by the chain of the Andes, and front- 
ordered the British flag to be re-hoisted ; and since|ed, on the other, by the shores of the Atlantic, are 
1834, an officer invested with the necessary authori-|thus constituted. Moreover, the northern boundary 
ty, has resided on the island. lis merely assumed in consequence of a mineralogical 

The attempts made to colonize the eastern Falk-|change in the strata; if organic remains were pre- 
land Island produced the good effect of stocking it.—| sent, it would probably be found to be only an artifi- 
Great herds of black cattle, pigs, and droves of|cial limit. Again, to the northward (1300 miles 
horses, now ream Over its abundant pastures. ‘The|distant from the Straits of Magellan) we have the 
pigs and horses have been but little molested ; but|pampas’ deposit, which, though very different in 
the cattle, which are said to be superior to those of|composition, belongs to the same epoch with the 
the pampas of Buenos Ayres, were slaughtered in| superficial covering of the plains of Patagonia.”— 
the most wasteful manner by the gauchos, or peas-| III. p. 201. 
ants (chiefly convicts), from the opposite mainland,| According to Mr. Darwin’s theory, the whole of 
previous to the establishment among them of the|the South American continent, within the limits 
British rule. The coasts abound in fish; there is no|above alluded to ut least, has been raised from the 
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want of peat and other fuel ; potatoes and other vege- 
tables thrive well ; and even wheat sometimes ripens. 
With these capabilities, and with herds of fine cattle, 








bed of the ocean within a very recent period—that 
is to say, recent in a geelogical sense. The mingled 
clay and marl which form the soil of the pampas, 
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he regards as the muddy accumulations or deposit 
of an immense estuary, of which the wide but shal- 
low La Plata now remains the diminutive image — 
Further south in Patagonia, no fresh waters, flowing 
slowly, have overspread the wide valleys or plains 
with a fertile sedinent. Of the plains ol Patago- 
nia, each portion in succession, from the Cordillera 
downwards to the Atlantic, was once the sea-beach 
‘lhe waves threw upon it the rough shingle, the ma- 
terials of which had fallen from the Cordillera—a 
whitish sediment interposing between the stones and 
As the sea slowly 
retired, or rather as the land rose, the waves still 
marked the furthest limits of their influence by a line 
of shingle; so that, while the process of the eleva- 
tion of the land was equable, the result was the 
gradual formation of a uniformly sloping bed of 
shingle. But that the equable rising of the land 
was often interrupted by periods of repose, during 


which the waters corroded the shores so as to form 


the accumulated sand beneath. 


cliffs, is evident from the circumstance, that the Pa 
tagonian plains exhibit six or seven terraces of ex- 


actly the same structure and materials, but of differ- 


ent heights; and these several heights, which mark 
so many periods of uniform actions of the waters, 
recurring at distances of six or seven hundred miles 
asunder, prove the wide extent of the subterranean 
forees which regulated the rising of the shores.— 
For about a hundred miles from the Cordillera, the 
plains bordering on the river Santa Cruz were cover- 
ed with an immense stream of lava—increasing in 
depth towards the mountains, where a section of it 
would probably not fall short of three thousand feet. 
We may add, that the sand, shingle, and marin 
shells, extend a long way northward between the 
Pampas and the Cordillera, in the latitude of Con- 
ception. ‘The same tract is also thickly strewed 
with volcanic ashes. 

The shingle of the lower terrace of the Patagonian 
plains is strewed with shells of species now .com- 
mon in the neighbouring seas; but in the sandy sub 
stratum are imbedded the shells of extinct species, 
including an oyster of extraordinary size. In the 
gravel, also, Mr. Darwin discovered the bones of an 
extinct Llama, which must have been fully as large 
as the Camel. America, in past ages, like Africa 
at the present day, nourished many species of ani- 
mals of great size; but these have perished unac- 
countably, and lie buried in vast quantities in the 
alluvial soil of the pampas. Remains of the mega- 
therium; of an immense mastodon; of the toxodon, 
an extraordinary auimal as large as a hippopotamus; 
and of other creatures as yet nameless, have been 
collected by Mr. Darwin, and will be explained by 
him in a work now in course of publiaation. : 

The western side of the southern part of the South 
American continent, presents the strongest possible 
contrast with the eastern. ‘The open dry plains of 
Patagonia, enjoy clear skies throughout the year, 
But beyond the 


mountains which bound them on the west, the scene 


and in summer are scorchingl|y hot. 


is totally changed. The narrow strip of western 


coast is broken by numerous inlets, which penetrat 
quite through the Cordillera; here attaining a height 
of seven thousand fect. The ramifications of these 
inlets terminate in tnmense glaciers, one of which 


was found to have an extent of twenty-one miles iu 
Length. 


Beneath te perpetual snows, and between 


the arms of the branching glaciers, grow impenetra- 
ble forests. Constant rains, pouring down from 
skies ever clouded, Rave covered the islands and 
mountain-sides with a dense mass of vegetation.— 
rhis, towards the south, resembles the vegetation of 
lierra del Fuego; but towards Chiloe the woods 
become incomparably more beautiful, and the dusky 
beach gives way to plants of a tropical character. 
Northwards the climate undergoes remarkable modi- 
fications. At Valdivia, the forests have a brighter 
hue. The apple, introduced from Europe, has there 
attached itself to the soil, and has spread over th 
elevated plains towards the sources of the Rio Ne- 
gro; so that the Indians name that tract the land of 
apples. Beyond Valdivia, the forests on the coast 
become gradually more thin; but, on the sides of 
the Cordillera, woods of the noble Auracanian pine, 
the fruit of which yields the Indians a staple artick 
of food, extend as far north as the volcano of Antu- 
co. Through northern Chili, forests quite disappear 
from both sides of the Cordillera; a few scattered 
trees on its eastern side, alone give intimation of the 
approaching change. But, in Peru, the order of 
things is the reverse of that which obtains in the 
latitude of Patagonia. On the western side of the 
mountain-chain 1s the desert ; on the east the bound- 
less and impenetrable forests. No rain falls on the 
coast of Peru; but in the valley of Maynag, on the 
other side of the Cordillera, the rain never ceases; 
and one place in it is said to be visited by a thunder- 
storm every day in the year. 

The inhabitants of Chiloe, rather more than forty 
thousand in number, are, in general, a mixed progeny 
of Spanish and Indian blood. The ten or elever 
thousand of them who bear Indian names, are not 
distinguishable in features or manners from most ot 
hose who boast of Spanish descent. Here the phi- 
lanthropist enjoys the rare spectacle of an aborigina 
uncultivated nation raised to the same level (thoug! 
au humble one) of civilisation with their European 
conquerors. ‘They are all Christians, though sti 
retaining, In secret, many barbarous superstitions.— 
Docile, patient, and laborious. they might soon be- 
come, under the tratning of an enlightened govern- 
ment, a valuable population. Speaking of their 
resemblance to the natives of Tierra del Fuego, Mr 
Darwin remarks, * Every thing | have seen cor 
vinces me of the close connexion of the differe: 
tribes, who nevertheless, speak quite distinct lao- 
guages ;""—-that is to say, we presume, that they 
strike the ear as distinctly different ;—but the radica 
differences of languages can only be rationally traced 
by those who are enabled to compare them analog 
cally, and with reference to their grammatical struc- 
ture. 

The Indians of the mainland further north, belong 
to that Araucanian nation who have derived so muc! 
celebrity from their fierce opposition to the encroach 
ments of the Spaniards. ‘They are still unsubdued 
and retain, with their haughty manners, a large trac 
of the finest country in South America; in whi 
the luxuriant productions of the climate of Chiloe !s 
blended with the serenity of that of Chili. M 
Darwin says of them,— 

* These Indians are good-sized men; their chee! 
bones are very prominent; and, in general, they rf 
semble the great American family to which the) 
belong ; but their physiognomy seemed to me slig! 
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ly different from that of any other tribe which I had|Tierra del Fuego, having risen so much as to convert 
before seen. ‘Their expression is generally grave/all but the deepest channels into dry land ; thereby 
and even austere, and possesses much character ;/enlarging and simplifying (as we may express it) 
this may pass either for honest bluntness or fierce|the insular features. Thus if Patagonia were sank 
determination. ‘The long black hair, the grave and {a little deeper in the sea, it would resemble Tierra 
much-lined features, and the dark complexion, called|del Fuego. Nay, still further, if the same operation 
to my mind old portraits of James the First.”.—Vol.| were performed on Chili, that country would be found 
lll., p. 366. |to resemble the insular portion of the Patagonian re- 
In May 1835,a British frigate, the Challenger,|gion, and the marine remains found in them, as well 
was wrecked at Tucapel, on the Araucanian coast.—/as their configuration, show that the Chilian valleys 
On that occasion, as Captain Fitzroy (who took ajhave been actually submerged for ages. 
zealous part in aiding the shipwrecked men) relates,} If the eye be thrown upen the map of South 
the Indians assembled on the shore in great num-|America, by Arrowsmith, which accompanies Cap- 
bers, all on horseback, and assisted in hauling the/tain Fitzroy’s narrative—a map affording a most 
rafts ashore, orin helping the people to land. “ Even/gratifying proof of the rapid increase of our geogra- 
the Indian women rode into the furious surf, and|phical knowledge as well as of the improvement of 
with their lassoes helped very materially ; some took |the chaleographic art, and which, both for the indus- 
the boys up behind their saddles and carried them|try and scrupulous exactness displayed in it de- 
ashore; others fixed their lassoes to the rafts.”".—/|serves the highest commendation—it will be seen 
Captain Seymour, of the Challenger, on receiving aj that the alluvial plains of La Plata, extending north- 
present of a young heifer from the Cacique, express-| ward through the country of Grand Chaco, and be- 
ed his regret that, situated as he then was, he had/|tween the rivers Guapai and Ttonomia, have an un- 
no equivalent to offer; whereupon the chieftain,{interrupted though narrow communication with the 
with a violent exelamation, indignantly disavowed |alluvial plains of the Maranon. We point out this 
the intention of accepting any thing from menin dis-|circumstance, because it appears to us that the ex- 
tress. The Araucanians are well clad; their ponchos|istence of a great arm of the sea insulating the 
or mantles being made of a dark-blue woollen cloth elevated land of Brazil, and of which the oscillating 
of their own manufacture. The caciques pride them-/|currents never carried off the sedimentary deposite. is 
selves on their silver spurs, the silver bits and head-|important to explain the extensive and equable dis- 
gear of their horses. The women are ornamented,|tribution of the soi] of the pampas. Moreover, it is 
in the old Peruvian fashion, with beads, golden pins,|certain that the sea once covered the great valley of 
and large pendent trinkets of brass and gold. Cap-|the Maranon. On the banks of the Huallaga, one of 
tain Fitzroy saw one so adorned: **She was a fine-|its chief branches, at the eastern foot of the Cordil- 
looking young woman, the daughter of a cacique,|lera, 2000 miles from the Atlantic, but only 200 from 
who had accompanied some of her tribe to look at|the waters of the Pacific ocean, the hills are wholly 
the shipwrecked white men. Her horse was a beau-|composed of corals and gigantic ammonites. 
tiful animal, looking as wild as herself.” The subterranean forces which have reared the 
We need not devote any of our space to the de-| American continent from the deep, are still in opera- 
tails of the survey of the coasts of Chili; but after|tion. As the Beagle sailed northward from Chiloe, 
what we have said of the opposite shores, it is in-/in February 1835, the voleano of Osorno was des- 
cumbent on us to point out where the western coast cried eighty miles off ina state of eruption; thin lines 
of South America affords indications that the conti-jof red hot lava gleamed on its flanks; shocks, too, 
nenthas within a recent geological period, risen from|were felt on board the ship, as if the chain cable 
the ocean. Mr. Darwin, whose faculty of generali-|were running out. The fears awakened by these 
zation is certainly of no ordinary vigour, has here|symptoms, were unhappily confirmed on the ship’s 
very happily seized the circumstances of superficial |arrival at Conception. That town was completely 
configuration, which tend to confirm his theory of el-|destroyed by an earthquake on the morning of the 
evation. The Cordillera of the Andes marks the|20th. Ina few minutes the walls were levelled to 
position of that great fissure in the crust of the earth | the ground, and three immense waves in succession, 
through which the rocks of igneous formation have) produced by the convulsion, swept over the shores of 
been thrown up. ‘The general increase of that/the bay, and completed the ruin which the shocks 
mountain mass towards the tropic, commensurate had begun. The direction of the shocks Mr. Dar- 
with the augmented subterranean forces, is also pro-| win supposes to have been from the south-west; but 
portionate to the increased breadth of the continent|the particulars on which he founds his opinion, 
raised by the latter. But the raising of the land, as|would rather lead us to conclude that the impulse 
Mr. Darwin observes, has been gradual. ‘Tierra del| was in the opposite direction, or from the north-east. 
Fuego is a mountain land, partially submerged, in-| But, of the ascertained facts relating to this earth- 
tersected by great straits, and exposing, on the south|quake, the most interesting and important was one 
and west particularly,a multitude of pinnacles which |resulting from the minute survey made of the coast 
figure as islands. A little to the north, Otway Water|by Captain Fitzroy, who found that the land had 
is an example of interrupted communication, and of been generally raised by the convulsion ; the elevation 
4 strait recently converted into a lake by a rising of|at some places amounting to eight feet. There is 
the land. Further on, the Patagonian plains have|reason, however, to believe that the Jand so raised 
been all covered by the sea; and, at a later period, |again subsides nearly to its former level ; so that the 
have been divided by straits from east to west, like| permanent encroachment of the land upon the sea is, 
Tierra del Fuego. On the western side of the Cor-|a slower process than might be inferred from a hasty 
dillera, the islands, from the strait of Magalhaens to/enquiry into the effects of earthquakes. 
Chiloe, differ from those on the western side of} Before we quit the shores of South America, we 
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satisfaction to 
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eannot avoid 
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Republics, on both side 


adverting with 
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mmunicaied to tne 


energy f E giishmen. Many illustrations of the 
all-pery uling activity of our countrymen, may be 
foun! in Captain Fitzroy’s narrative. ‘Th y improve 
the farms on the Uruguay; they cultivate gardens In 
the pampas and on the hills of Tandil, south of 
Buenos Ayres; and they carry on all the coasting 
trace Iu sea 1 Of S@ais, they despise the storms ol 
the strait of Magalhaens;—penetrate the narrow 
channels of Tierra del Fuego, and of the adjoining 
archipelago to the north-west. In Chili, the y have 
turned into good metal the copper ores which the 


native miners and metallurgists have always regarded 
as dross. On the yreat table land of Cerro Pasco in 
Pe ru, they have 


a Vast increase to the comlorts 
of the people, by discovering and teaching tl 


made 





» use ol 





Two remarkable instances of the bold spirit 
characteristic of Britons, and which are likely to 
make a very fav impression on the people of 
Peru, are of recent occurrence, and deserve to be 
here recorded. Not far from Africa, ou the coast of 
Bolivia, is an agreeable valley of great extent, but 

want of 
f English merchants, settled at 


" 
coal. 


condemned to barrenness and solitude by 
A company 
undertaken to conduct into this valley a 


water. 
Arica, have 
never-failing stream from the highest Cordilleras. 
For this purpose, they have eut through a ridge 
exceeding 14,000 feet in height, and diverted across 
it a stream originating in the glaciers. ‘Though this 
noble work is not yet completed, there is no reason 
to doubt of 
example, cannot be too highly estimated. The other 
instance of practical energy to which we have alluded, 
is, of its kind, still more extraordinary. The great 
lake of ‘Titicaca in the Bolivian Andes—so celebrated 
history of the Incas—has never been hitherto 
ch encircled 
by a productive soil and considerable population. 
Situated, as it is, within the mountains, more than 
11,000 feet above the sea,and at a distance from any 
forests, the construction of a substantial vessel on its 
have been thought of. An 
Englishman, nevertheless, who had once been a 
dockyard carpenter, set all difficulties at defiance. 
He shaped the timbers in the forest seven leagues off ; 
put them together on the shores of the lake; launched, 
and now navigates on it, to the g'eat admiration of 
the inhabitants, Spaniards as well as Indians, a 
handsome schooner of seventy tons burden. 
The Beagle, in her voyage 


its success; and its importanee, as an 


in the 
navigated, except in small canoes; tho 
¥ 


shores could hardly 


across the Pacific, touched 
at Tahiti, as well for scientific purposes as to urge on the 
Queen, Pomare, the payment of a sum agreed on as an 
indemnification for an act of piracy committed within her 
jurisdiction in the demand was 
immediately and the islanders, by their 
docility, good sense, and loyalty, 


Low Islands. The 
acceded to; 
a most favourable 
Both Captain Fitzroy and 
Mr. Darwin agree in vindicating the 
the accusations brought against them by Kotzebue and 
others ; and in representi 

attached to their 


made 
impression on their visiters. 
missionaries from 


ing the natives to be cheerful, and 
instructors. Notwithstanding the bril- 
liant and rather drawn of 
Tahiti, we p thinking that the morality of that 
island has undergone a great improvement. * Human 
sacrifices, infanticide, and sys tematic profligacy, are done 
away with; and even the Christian vice of intoxication 
has been strictly prohibited 





seductive pictures formerly 


cannot hel 


KING 


the! not easily contravened. 


s of the continent, by the, 


FITZROY. 


AND 


Where the missionaries stand 
beyond the temptation of political intermeddling, and are 
not animated by a merely sectarian zeal, it is impossible 
to conceive how they can do any thing else than good, 
But the danger of their straying beyond the limits of their 
pastoral cares, has been recently and very unhappily 
illustrated in Tahiti itself. It appears that three or four 
French Roman Catholic missionaries arrived there from 
the Sandwich islands. The Protestant missionary, Mr 
Pritchard, advised the Queen to expel them, and they 
were actually forced to re-embark. In consequence of 
this, when a French man-of-war touched at the island 
soon after, the resident French consul, M. Merenhout, 
represented the affair in such a light, that a large sum of 
money was demanded in satisfaction of the insult, and the 
Queen being powerless was obliged to comply. It is a 
melancholy thing to see civilized nations, in the nineteenth 
century, taking such violent means to propagate Christian- 
ily. 

The Keeling Islands were visited, chiefly for the sake 
of studying the coral formation ; and—a little world of 
themselves—they were viewed by our authors with the 
eye of keen curiosity. If our space permitted, we should 
willingly extract some of Mr. Darwin’s remarks on the 
classification of coral but we submit more 
cheerfully to the necessity of passing them over for the 
present, since he promises a volume specially devoted to 
the subject; in which, besides some details descriptive of 
the coral animal, we hope to find the boldness of his 
theories a little modified; and his alternate zones ol 
elevated and depressed coral islands, resting upon a more 
solid foundation than the supposed undulations of a 


islands ; 


ibterranean fluid. 

Cironometrieal observations were made a chief object 
of the second expedition of the Beagle. On board that 
were twenty-two chronometers; and care was 
taken to rate them frequently where change of climat 
seemed to render that precaution necessary. The series 
of distances thus time round the globe, 
imounted altogether to twenty-four hours and thirty-three 
seconds, twenty-four hours exactly. This 
error, Captain Fitzroy suggests, is attributable to magnet- 
ism, or electricity, or some other latent cause operating in 
chronometers, carried in one direction round the earth. 
But to us it appears explicable without the aid of any 
mysterious The distances, which are added 
together, are severally averages or mean amounts, and 
therefore only approximations. The error of thirty-thre 
seconds in the result is very small indeed, compared to 
the several errors involved in the details; and it is, in 
reality, a great triumph of science to be able to state, that 
in a voyage of five years, the circuit of the globe measured 
in time by chronometers, differed from the truth only a 
two thousand six hundredth part of the whole. 

The voyage of the Beagle has been not merely success- 
ful in the attainment of its scientific objects; it has had 
also the merit of proving, that ina long and most laborious 
service, and in the worst seas, the health and perfect 
safety of the crews may be ensured by good management. 
Nor is it difficult to account for this immunity from 
disease. Captain Fitzroy’s volume breathes a healthy 
spirit. Nothing fortifies the constitution’ under trials so 
effectually as serenity of mind; and that is a blessing, 
which, on board a ship, flows from the commanding- 
officer or not at all. He has prepared his volumes for the 
public in as liberal a spirit as he executed his hydrogr« 
phical labours; for he expended considerable sums from 
his private funds to complete the survey of the Peruvian 
soast, by which, as he observes, ‘the service did ‘not 
suffer ;’ and for which, we feel bound to add, the public 1s 
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agency. 


| These are marked facts, and deeply indebted to him. 
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Revolution ravaged Enrope, the force of England was 
From Blackwood's Magazine. preparing at the extremities of the earth the strength 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH that was to restore it; and that while almost every 
REVOLUTION.* |continental diadem was either stripped of its domin- 
shite ON- jions, or condemned to hold them on conditions de- 
We have at length come to the volume of Mr. Al-| grading to the name of sovereignty, England was 
lison’s History which belongs especially to the ex-| adding kingdom to kingdom ; and that while the 
ploits of England. India and the Peninsula are) national spirit and the martial name of the Continent 
noble themes, and we congratulate our country on its) Were perpetually trampled down, a succession of 
having found a historian equal to so large and so| Victories were throwing new lustre round the British 
spirit-stirring an achievement. The previous vol-| Standard, and more expressly preparing for triumph 
umes lead the reader through scenes of extraordinary |the soldier who was to fight the conquering battle 
boldness, and catastrophes which have not yet ceased | or England and mankind. 
to vibrate through the universal frame of Europe. 11 Mr. Alison’s preliminary view of the scene in 
is due to this writer to acknowledge, that he has per-| Which those exploits were performed, gives an ele- 
formed his strange and difficult task with remarkable|gaot and most overwhelming conception of what 
effect. ‘The world has teemed with narratives of the |™ay be done at once by the force of ability and the 
French Revolution; yet none have given so ample | fortune of circumstances. 
yet so clear, so impressive yet so authentic, a me-| “ The British empire in India, extending now 
moir of that terrible period. And we honour the| With few interruptions and those only of tributary 
vigorons perseverance and the practical skill, which, | OF allied states, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
gathering their facts from all available sources, have | Mountains, comprehending by far the richest and 
compacted them, like the fragments of the mammoth, | "™0St Important part of Southern Asia, is nearly four 
into a vast and consistent frame, that will give our|/*™es the area of France, and six times that of Great 
posterity a conception of the time when the earth | Britain and Ireland, contains above a hundred mil- 
was overrun by a gigantic race of violence, and the lions of inhabitants, and yields a revenue of nearly 
thoughts of men’s hearts were evil continually. |twenty millionssterling.” If such are the geographi- 
It is remarkable that, wherever in European an-|¢cal and financial features, theother details are equal- 
nals, for the last three hundred years, the influence of} ly astonishing. ‘The war of 1826, when the Burmese 
England has begun to be felt, a great amelioration and the Bhurtpore Rajah were fought at the same 
has uniformly followed. It is not less remarkable, |time, raised the Indian foree to two hundred and 
that this powerful and benefrcent fesult has been re- sixty thousand native troops, of which thirty-five 
stricted to the last three hundred years, the period of thousand were cavalry, with 1000 guns, and thirty- 
British Protestantism. Before that age, the charac-| five thousand English: and the peculiar and most 
ter of our European influence was wholly cast in admirable characteristic of this force is, that it is 
another mould. Encland was the great disturber of wholly raised by voluntary enlistment. And we have 
Europe. Always either torturing herself by civil|® proud right to insist on this as a national honour. 
wars, or the Continent by fierce invasions, her gal- To raise armies without violating personal liberty, is 
lantry, discipline, and public spirit, resembled the|@ discovery which never was made by any nation 
qualities of a great school of gladiators, mutirous at before ; it has never been adopted, nor, even been 
home, and merciless when let loose on society. But,| possible in modern nations, Even the wildest en- 
from the period of the Reformation, a new heart and |thusiasm of liberty in France, was never able to 
anew office seem to have been committed to her.—| accomplish it. The Republican armies were at first 
The great impress of al] her policy has been peace to recruited by terror, under a Republican tyanny; they 
nationsthe great principle peace: and the great) were next recruited by the conscription, under a 
duty which, with more or less strenuousness, she despotism ; the guillotine was the recruiting-officer 
has constantly fulfilled, has been that of setting the in the first instance—the dungeon in the second. 
example of freedom without license, and subor-| England alone has ever been able to produce a whol- 
dination without slavery, and showing the exhaust- ly voluntary army, and this singte fact would amount 
less benefits of a limited monarchy and a pure feli-|to an evidence of her sustaining and understanding 
gion, ithe love of liberty beyond all other nations that ever 
In the French Revolutionary war, we find discom-| existed. ‘The only spot that seems to rest upon this 
fitures falling heavier on Europe, in exact proportion | fairest of all fame is, the impressment of seamen; 
as England is excluded from the contest; light re-|and, unquestionably, it is the wish of the nation that 
turns as her orb emerges from the horizon, and it is/this forced service shall be obviated by voluntary en- 
only in her full attendant that the sickness and the! listment as soon as p yssible. To effect this will be 
shadows vanish together, and Europe is once more| costly, but it must be wise; for there can be no pur- 
awakened to a sense of activity and ardour, to a view| chase too costly for the services of brave fleets and 
of the noble capabilities which lie before her, and,| armies; and there can be no policy in suffering the 
perhaps, -to the loftier contemplation of those supreme | most skilful, hardy, and daring sailors in the world, 
sources of national hope and power, which man can|to be sedaced hourly into the service of our rivals and 
neither create nor control. jenemies. But impressment in its worst shape is a 
It is scarcely less remarkable that, while the| wholly different evil from the conscription. The 
“ sailor, when he advupts his profession, is fully aware 
* The history of Europe from the commencement|that he may be impressed ; amd he thus adopts the 
ofthe French Revolution in 1789, to the Restoration | pursuit with a knowledge of the contingency. In 
of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, F.| fact, this is equivalent to a voluntary service; for he 
R. S. E., Advocate. Vol. VII. |volunteers the profession, of which the liability te 
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serve in the fleet, whenever he shall be called upon, 
is the declared consequence. He is not, like the 
conscript, dragged from pursuits ofa totally different 
order—forced suddenly, and against all the habits of 
his life and mind, into a career new and distasteful. 
He is not made liable to be sent to war and its per- 
ils, by the mere fact of his being born, which nobody 
ean help; he is made liable by the selection of the 
sea for his livelihood—a matter which was fairly a 
question of his own choice, and which, like every 
other matter of our own choosing, must be taken 
with all its incumbrances. Still we wish that im- 
pressment were abolish d by a system of judicious 
arrangements and public liberty, not, as an encroach 

ment on liberty, which in principle it cannot be; 
but as a source of painful feelings, which it would be 
humane, and of course wise, to dry up altogether. 

The geographical features of this vast country, 
give room for striking conte mplations. “From the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya to the green slopes 
of ¢ ‘ape Comorin, from the steep ghauts of Malabar 
to the sandy shores of Coromandel, it exhibits a suec- 
cession of the most noble or beautiful features. Stu- 
pendous mountain ranges, their sides clothed with 
lofty forests, their peaks reposing in icy stillness; 
vast plains rivalling the Delta of Egypt in riehness, 
and, like it, submerged yearly by the fertilizing wa- 
ters of the Ganges; here lofty ghauts running paral- 
lel at a short distance from the shore of the ocean to 
the edge of its waters, and marking the line of de- 
marcation between the plains on the seaside and the 
elevated table-land, several thousand feet in height, 
in the interior—those rugged hills os thick forests 
teeming with the riches of a southern sun, 

‘The boundaries of this mighty land are of cor- 
responding magnitude. The Himalaya and the 
mountains of Cabul and Candahar on the north; the 
splendid and rapid stream of the Indus, seventeea 
hundred miles in length, of which seven hundred and 
sixty are navigable on the north-west; the deep and 
stagnant Tyrawuddy, fourteen hundred miles in 
length, winding its way to the Bay of Bengal 
through the rank luxuriance of tropical vegetation on 
the north-east; and the ocean, on the coasts of Mala- 
bar and Coromande}, on the south. Nature every 
where appears, in this highly favoured region, in her 
most magnificent array; the Himalaya mountains 
surmounting even Chimborazo in elevation—the In- 
dus rivalling the river of the Amazons in magnitude 
—the plain of Bengal outstripping even Mesopota- 
mia itself in fertility—form some of the features of a 
country which, from the earliest times, has been the 
seat of civilization, and the abode of opulence and| 
magnificence.” 

A striking characteristic of our Indian dominion is} 
its developement of the original powers of the Bri- 
tish mind. The condition of society in England af- 
fords room for little more than one talent, political 
ability, as it has searcely more than one field for 
eminent distinction, Parliament. The faculties of 
the soldier, the philosopher, and even the scholar, if 
they are not often completely hidden, are, with a few 
exceptions, singularly restricted. It is probable that 
the men who have left names in our Indian history, 
might have passed through life unknown in England. 
In England Clive might have died at a desk, instead 
of being the founder of anempire; Warren Hastings | 
solicited an Oxford professorship of Persian, which 


would have extinguished the noblest proconsul that 
England ever produced. If both Wellesley and the 
Marquis of Hastings must have been remarkable in 
any land, it was in India alone that they could have 
found the materials for the ample superstructure of 
their fame. What Wellington might have been as 
colone} of the 33d, and advancing through the slow 
gradations of our limited force, we fortunately have 
not now to enquire and regret. Bat India gave him 
the true expanse fora genius made for vastness of 
operation—the true place of exercise for a great con- 
trolling mind—the unrivalled field for administrative 
faculties which might have been buried in the details 
of a regiment—and the lofty experience which, fa- 
mished in the routine of a court or a garrison, was 
prepared by the concerns of kingdoms raised and 
kinedoms overthrown—was refreshed and invigorat- 
ed for the restoration of a continent, and the fall of 
the mighty despotism which held it in chains. 

And a most cheering and ennobling national result 
is, that all those benefits to England have been 
achieved with still higher benefits to India. 

** Of all the marvels attending the British sway in 
the East, the most wonderful is the extraordinary 
blessings which it has conferred on the inhabitants, 
Statistics, more irresistible than eloquence, place 
this beyond the possibility of a doubt. While un- 
der its native princes, the state of capital in India 
was so insecure, that twelve per cent was the com- 
mon, and thirty-six per cent no unusual rate of in- 
terest; under the British rule the interest of the 
public debt has, for the first time in Asiatic history, 
been lowered to five per cent; and at that reduced 
rate the capitalists of Arabia and Armenia daily 
transmit their surplus funds to be purchased into the 
Company’s stock, as the most secure investment in 
the East.”” Another admirable evidence follows. 
So complete has been the security enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of the British provinces, compared with 
what obtains under their native rajahs, that the peo- 
ple, from every part of India, flock to the three pre- 
sidencies; and the extension of the Company's 
empire, in whatever direction, is immediately fol- 
lowed by a vast concourse of population and increas 
of industry, by settlers from the adjoining native 
dominions, Another highly gratifying cireumstance 
is the decrease of crime. From the returns of many 
provinces, widely separate in India, during the last 
thirty years, it appears that crime has generally di- 
mivished one-half, in many sunk to a sixth, by the 
strong and steady discipline, and the acknowledged 
justice of England. 

On this we have all kinds of testimony. ** No- 
thing can be more gratifying to an Englishman than 
to travel through the central and western provinces, 
so long the theatre of merciless war, and to witness 
the wonderful change which has every where been 
wrought. Every village in this part of the country 
was closely surronnded by fortifications, and no man 
ventured to go to the labours of the plough without! 
being armed with his sword and shield. Now the 
forts are useless, and are crumbling into ruin; sub- 
stantial houses begin for the first time to be built i! 
the open plain; eultivation is extended over the dis 
tant and undefended fields ; the useless encumbrance 
of defensive armour is laid aside, and the peasant 





* Sinclair's India; Heber’s India, &e. 
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may fearlessly enjoy the wealth and comforts w hich | civilisation and.the religion of barbarism; between 


his labour enables him to ac quire.” leve n the habits of that civilized religion as they see 
And this is, beyond all question, due wholly to/ them set forth, too often humiliated, by the conduct 
the protection given by the British arms to the pro-jof Kuropeans calling themselves Christians, and 


vinces from invasion, which used to be almost as;the habits of true teachers, expressly appointed to 
regularly looked for as the monsoon; the suppres-| exhibit the trae conduct of which Christianity in- 
sion of the various tribes and gangs of hereditary|culcates the precept, and demands the example. We 
robbers by the British police; and, most of all, the| say farther, that this especial extension of religious 
general increase of the knowledge of justice and the| knowledge is actually necessary even to the peace of 
sense of right produced by the honest, regular, and| India within our own borders, The closer connexion 
faithful action of British justice and British charae-| which every day produces, between Kugland and the 
ter among the people. | East, the extinction of all the obstacles to sé titling, 
‘* Englishmen, who have so long been blessed| and even the growth of a public mind, will make 
with internal tranquillity, and to whom the idea of India a most precarious possession, unless we shall 
an invasion presents only an indistinet view of blood-/ally her to England by prineiple. Reiigion is the 
shed and rapine, can hardly conceive the delight! only source of principle; and a community of faith 
which animates the Indian peasant, who has had,|is the safest strength of an empire. For this work 
from time immemorial, a wretched experience of the! the dominion has been given: and as we fulfil our 
frightful reality, or the gratitude which he feels to| duty in this work, we shall prosper or we shall fall. 
those who enable him to reap his harvest in secu-| ‘ ‘T'e complete the almost fabulous wonders of our 
rity, defend his home from profanation, and protect) Oriental dominion,’ adds Mr, Alison with equal 
his property from the never-ending extortion of the| truth and eloquence, * itis only to be remembered 
powerful.” that it has been achieved by a mereantile company 
The results of this most fortunate protection are/in an island of the Atlantic, possessing no territorial 
now beginning to display themselves with great ra-| force at home, who merely took into their temporary 
pidity. Within the last twenty years, the period! pay, while in India, such portions of the English 
when the cessation of wars allowed the true influ-/ troops as could be spared from the contests of Eu- 
ence of England fairly to be felt, roads, irrigation,)ropean ambition; who never had at any period, 
and villages, to an extraordinary extent, are exhibit-| 30,000 British soldiers in their service, while their 
ing the protecting activity of Government; the jun-/civil and military servants did not amount to 6000; 
gles are giving way before the axe and the plough,| the number of persons who annually proceed to India 
and men are taking the place of the lion and tiger;|under their auspices is never 600; and the total 
population.is swelling ; and, what is the most unex-| number of white inhabitants who reside among the 
jected, novel, and important feature of the entire|two hundred millions of the sable population, hardly 
change, a middie class, a thing wholly unheard of in|}80,000. So enormous, indeed, is the disproportion 
the East, is forming ; the old distinction which knew | between the British and their native subjects, that it 
nothing between the peasant and the man of wealth, |is liter illy true, as the Hindoos say, that if every 
or almost between the beggar and the noble, is giv-|one of the followers of Brahma were to throw a 
ing way to a rank of society which, in Europe, con-| handful of earth on the Europeans, they would be 
stitutes the strength of states, and in fact, as it is —_ alive in the midst of their conquests.” 
weak or powerful, vicious or vigorous, constitutes! But, fully coinciding in the author’s general views 
he souree and the measure of all virtue to the com-|on this subject, we must admit with rather more re- 
munity, teems with the promise of incalculable good|serve the remark which he adopts from the Trench 
to India, and perhaps to every portion of that mighty | annalist, and the higher authority of Gibbon, that, 
theatre of providence circumscribed by the bounda-|* in a light of precaution, all conquest must be in- 
ries of Asia. ‘There is but one gift more to be given| effectual unless it could be universal, since the in- 
out of the great overflowing treasury which the sup-| creasing circle must be involved ina larger sphere of 
reme Giver of Good has given into the hands of{hostility.” Mr. Alison thinks **that there can be 
England. No morality can be pure without a pure}n » doubt that this remark is well founded, and that 
religion, and no religion can be at once pure and lit sufficiently explains the experienced impossibility 
permanent withont a church. India, left to the hor-! which the British, like all other conquering nations, 
tid idolatries and desperate pellutions of her native|have felt, of stopping short in their career, when 
worship, must always be exposed, not merely to in-jonce commenced.”” The misfortune of this maxim 
lividual vice but to national convulsion. ‘The late|is, that it would sanction the principle of perpetual 
efforts made to plant the Church of England in the| war for per etual aggrandizement—would entitle the 
Indian peninsula, must have the most important} bloody ambition of a Timour or a Napoleon to the 
effect; and those efforts must be persevered in.—\ name of a providential impulse—and would convert 
They have already done valuable service, and the} a furious caprice into a sacred necessity. If a nation 
influx of learned, inde fatigable, and loyally-minded|is to go on making war, while any other power ex- 
men, whom India will receive from the Church, willl ists which may become in the contingencies of time, 
ve the essential means of implanting English prin-|a formidable enemy, not kingdoms but continents 
ciples in those mighty territories. It must not be|must be subdued, and devastation must go round 
presumed that we ean have any desire of forcing|the globe. We doubt whether it has been ever 
religion upon the people, or of doing violence even|claimed by either Roman or Frenchman as the pre- 
to their prejudices. Conversion by compulsion is| te xt for their sweeping havoc. The conquests of 
contrary to the whole spirit of Christianity. But it}Rome were in general founded on a plain and unhe- 
is only our duty to give the Indian the choice be-| sitating determination to be masters of the world.— 
tween truth and falsehood—between the religion of| The conquests of Napoleon, palpably originating in 
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his mad passion to be the first man in history and|invasion. 


The native chieftians, knowing no use of 


on earth, never adopted the maxim in any other/ wealth but to waste it, of property buat to plunder 


shape, than as a state necessity imposed on his go-! 
vernment of employing so restiess a people as the 
French in war, to prevent sedition. ‘The demo- 
cratic spirit must be crushed by power, or dazzled 
by glory,”” was the nominal ground of a policy which | 
Lovis Philippe, delicate as his task has been, has| 
proved by so long a period of unbroken peace, to be 
wholly unnecessary. It is perfectly true that the 
British conquests in India have been progressive, 
and that they have been inevitable. But their prin- 
ciple was not preeaution, nor ambition, but absolute 
self-defence. ‘There is not a fragment of evidence 
that they ever commenced an Indian war; that they 
ever made war awainst a peaceful neighbour, with a 
view to the future curtailment of its power; or that 
they ever retained even the conqnered dominion, 
when it was possible to restore it to some one of its 
old possessors, without direct and notorious hazard 
to the conquerors. ‘The maxim, in fact, would be 
but a more specious form of * doing evil that good 
may come,”’—of taking the direction of this world 
out of the hands of Providence—and extinguishing 
the clear and comprehensive rules of national justice, 
in the obscure, selfish, and desperate covetousness of 
conquerors. 

However the charge may stain the Roman mantle, 
the Republican costume of Napoleon, or the ermine 
of Nicholas, we must exonerate England from the 
principle. We are the more strengthened in this 
conviction, from the force with which the able author 
himself sustains it :—* The slightest acquaintance,” 
says he, *“* with the annals of the Company, is sufii- 
cient to show that they stood, in every instance, 
really, if not formally, on the defensive ; and that it 
was in the overthrow of the coalitions formed for 
their destruction, or the necessary defence of the 
allies whom previous victory had brought to their 
side, that the real cause of all their Indian acquisi- 
tions is to be found.”’ 

It is demonstrative of this total absence of the 
spirit of aggression, that the Company continued 
not masters of a foot of Indian territory, beyond the 
walls of a few trifling factories, for 150 years, from 
their incorporation by Elizabeth down to the vie- 
tory of Plassey; and that, in the year 1756, when 
their chief factory, Calcutta, was seized by Surajee 
Dowlah, the whole garrison, including clerks and 
servants, amounted to but 146 people, whom the 
tyrant flung into one dungeon to die. It is equally 
remarkable, that from this single act of barbarity 
followed the ruin of the tyrant and his dynasty: that 
the horror inspired by the compendious murder first 
turned the British eye on the East; and that, in the 
** Black-hole of Calcutta,’? may be said to have 
been moulded the massive diadem of our Indian em- 
pire. } 

But in the succestion of those conquests the per-| 
severance of the conquerors was as much to be tried 
as their ability or their Within a few 
years the British possessions had begun to taste of 
opule nee, and to excite the habitual propensities of 
the native powers to plunder. The character of gen-| 
tleness has been unaccountably ascribed to the In-| 
dian; for of all the countries, even of the barbarian 
world, India has been the most embittered by fac-| 
tion, torn by civil war, and trampled by mutual 


courage, 


| 


it, or of power but to turn it into an instrument of 
havoc, lived in constant war, or the preparation for 
war. Despising the Br..sh as merchants, and less 
fearing than detesting them in their capacity of war- 
riors; and adding to all this the abhorrence created 
by the brute ferocity of Mahometanism, and the sub- 
tle bigotry of the Hindoo, war seemed to be the 
new, but natural element, in which the inhabitants 
and the strangers were to live. When the old dynas- 
ties were subverted by the sword of a general or the 
dagger of a slave, the new possessor of the throne 
immediately attempted to sustain at once his reputa- 
tion and his power by war, and chiefly war against 
the British. Within twenty-four years from the 
attack on Calcutta, Hyder Ali invaded the presi- 
dency, beat the two armies of Bailie and Monro, 
who had been thrown in his way with singularly 
inadequate forces, and burned the country up to the 
gates of Madras. After a long succession of des- 
perate actions, Hyder, at the moment when he had 
secured the aid of a French fleet, was fortunately 
swept away by an enemy which neither kings nor 
armies can resist. He died; yet this desperate 
warrior, whose life was one scene of stratagem, 
march, and battle, had survived till the age of eighty 
two. 

4 more fortanate circumstance still was' the cha- 
racter of his suecessor. Hyder Ali himself declared 
of his son Tippoo, that he would lose all the domi- 
nions which his own life of labour had gained.— 
Tippoo had all the courage of his father without 
his understanding, and all his treachery without his 
knowledge of mankind. His ferocity plunged him 
into immediate conflict with the British, and his rash- 
ness ensured his ruin. 

Mr. Alison conceives that the chief part of this 
ruin was due to his having deserted the military 
tactics of his father. ‘ He was not equally impress- 
ed as his great predecessor with the expediency of 
combating the invaders with the national acme of the 
East, and wearing out the disciplined battalions of 
Europe by those innumerable horsemen, in whom, 
from the earliest times, the real strength of Asia has 
consisted. Almost all Hyder’s successes were gain- 
ed by his cavalry. It was when severed from his 
infantry and heavy artillery, and attended only bya 
few flying guns, that his forees were most formid- 
able; and it augments our admiration of the firm- 
ness and discipline with which the Sepoy regiments 
under Coote withstood his assaults, when we recol- 
leet that they had to resist, for days and weeks 
together, under the rays of a tropical sun, the inces- 
sant charges of a cavalry rivalling that of the Par- 
thians in swiftness, equalling that of the Mamelukes 
in daring, and approaching that of the ‘Tartars in 
numbers.” 

We shall not venture to lecture the clever author on 
tactics, nor do we mean to dispute the power of vast 
tempests and whirlwinds. of cavalry, in a country 
fitted for their operation; but the remark is old and 
true, that cavalry is,in its nature, @ fugitive foree, 
that it can never attack with effect where infantry 
are on their guard, and that all that can be accom- 
plished, by the most powerful cavalry, is to follow 
when they march, cut off stragglers when they 
stray, come to a stand when they face about, and 
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jook on while they take fortresses, enter capitals, | | their strength into infantry. 


and make themselves masters of the country. It is} 
not to be forgotten that, though Tartar against Tar-| 
tar may be a fit match, the horseman has never been 
able to prevail against the disciplined man on foot; 


that the Greek infantry uniformly beat the masses of; 


the Persian horse, who were probably superior to 
any that India has ever seen. ‘The Saracen cavalry 
could make but slight impression even on the Gre ek 
infantry of the Lower Empire. ‘The Tartars, who 
were in the habit of scouring the Russian provinces 
every half dozen years, have never succeeded, since 
Russia established a regular infantry ; and, as a case 
perfectly decisive, the Turks, whose force was espe- 
cially cavalry down to the fifteenth century, while 


they had scarcely any antagonists but the levies of 


the expiring Greek empire to combat, found them- 
selves compelled to abandon their cavalry as the 
main branch of their army from the time when they 
had to face infantry, ‘The Janizaries were raised 


from their European subjects, or were purchased | 


slaves from the North, expressly for the purpose of 
forming troops capable of meeting the soldiery of 
Europe. Itis perfectly true that Crassus was des- 
troyed on the plains bordering on the Tigris by the 
Parthian cavalry ; but it was because he left him- 
self without provisions, and, being surroanded by 
cavalry, was unable to procure them, or move his 
army till it was exhausted by heat and hunger, and 
thus compelled to give way. It is equally true that 
the heavy-armed cavalry of the Crusaders were un- 
fit to follow the light-armed Arab over the sands of 
the Hourau, but their infantry marched through the 
desert and stormed Jerusalem. We are also to con- 
sider whether we may not draw our conclusion too 


hastily, in supposing that the universal habit of 
abandoning cavalry for infantry among all nations 
who have had opportunities of seeing the services 
compared in actual warfare, is likely to have arisen 


wholly from the passion for novelty. The example 
which the historian himself gives, of the total de- 
fiance of the immense host of Hyder’s cavalry by a 
few companies of well-disciplined infantry, and to 
make the evidence more distinct, those companies 
ehiefly natives, hada right to have produced a strong 
conviction of the superiority of defence on foot.— 
The evident result is, that cavalry is of great value 
to assist the advance, the retreat, or the maintenance 
of infantry ; but that it is the infantry that must fight 
the ba tle, storm the towns, and establish the empire. 
In the East, cavalry has often done great things; but 
this was chiefly by the rapidity with which it can 
pass over great spaces in a short time. Cavalry bas 
marched seventy miles a day in the East—a march 
wholly beyond the power of foot soldiers—and the 
ease with which it carries its own sustenance, 
brings a powerful force to an extremely distant and 
unprepared point, renders it capable of the most 
striking enterprises, But Tippoo, who knew from 
long experience all that cavalry could do, is searcely 


to be suspected of having voluntarily risked his 


throne and life, through the folly of misconceiving 
the true uses of that arm by which Hyder had won 
an empire. If the Tarks have changed their disci- 
pline in our day, it is not the first instance of the| 
attempt; Mahmoud is not the only innovator. Ever| 
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and | 


jable to furnish a race of 
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The jealousies of the 
| Janizaries, who had sunk from soldiers into slipper- 
makers, citizens, and aldermen of Constantinople, 
prohibited the change until Mahmoud cut off their 
he ads—the only logic, the exclusive mode of argu- 
ment, which seems to convince a Turk; and raised 
infantry on the European model. His much greater 
want of sagacity seems to have been discoverable 
in his stripping the Turk (the lover of all the pomps 
and vanities of the eye) of that costume which made 
him the most splendid of barbarians. The pomp of 
the Turk’s habiliments inspired ideas of pomp, his 
sple endours inculcated the idea of supremacy; and 
if Mahmoud were now critical about any thing but 
the strength of his brandy or the flavour of his claret, 
he ought to turn his thoughts to the restoration of 
the shawl, the turban, the diamond-hilted dagger, 
and the ye ow morocco boots, which once made the 
Turk look like a king, and think himself one—the 
born lord of the race who wore hats, short coats, and 
the general mendicant measurement of our Euro- 
pean degeneracy. 

But these are passing speculations, which we offer 
as open toevery man; and trivial differences of idea 
fully consistent with high respect for the manliness 
and intelligence of the volume. The close of the 


\sketeh of Indian affairs gives an admirable solution 


of an old difficulty in our theories of Oriental triumph. 
**It has seemed almost inexplicable, to what cause 
the marvellous progress of the British Indian empire 
has been owing. It was not to the magnitude of the 
forces sent out by the mother country, for they were 
few, and furnished in the most parsimonious spirit. 
It was not to the weakness of the conquered states, 
for they were vast and opulent empires; nor to their 
want of courage and discipline, for they often had 
all the resources of European art, and often fonght 
with a courage which rivalled the prowess of 
British soldiers.”’ 

He then proceeds to explain the problem, and does 
it with equal insight into fact and theory. He shows 
that her means of combating, with resources thus 
slender, were found in the moral courage and far see- 
ing sagacity cf our Eastern adminstration, and un- 
conquerable valour of our officers, who brought a 
degenerate race into the field, and taught them, by 
their spirit and their example, to emulate the heroic 
deeds of their European brethren in arms. 


The history of the world can hardly exhibit a 


| parallel to the vigour and intrepidity of that political 


administration, or the courage and daring of those 
military exploits. Some portion of this 1s allowed 
to be due to the virtue and talent of a few of the 
leading men. But the true cause is to be sought and 
found deeper. 

*¢ Much as the strenuous virtue of individuals may 
have contributed to the greatness of the British empire 
in Asia, as it did of the Roman dominion in Europe. 
it will not, of itself, explain the phenomenon. This 
strenuous virtue itself isthe wonder which requires 
How did it happen that Great Brtain, 
during the space of eighty years, should have been 
statesmen ade quate to the 
| conception of such mighty projects, of warriors equal 
to the execution of such glorious deeds Still more, 
how was this constellation of talent exhibite d when 


solution. 


since Russia and Austria have become formidable| the state was involved in arduous and bloody conflicts 
to Turkey, the Sultans have attempted to throw/in the Western hemisphere? It was the boast of the 
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Romans that their republican constitution, by training) 
all the citizens to civil or military duties, provided 
an inexhaustible fund of ability for the service of the 
state ; and that the loss even of the largest army or 
the most skilfal commander could, without difficulty, 
be supplied by the multitudes in every rank, whom 
the avocations of freedom had prepared for every pa- 
cific or warlike duty. In British India, equally as 
in ancient Rome, the influence of the same undying 
energy and universal capacity may be descried. 
The natives say that the Company has always con- 
quered, because it was a/ways young. And such, in 
truth, was ever its character. 

The seeret of both the British and the Roman, has 
been the constant combination of aristocratic decision 
with republican energy; the resolution and tenacity 
of purpose which distinguishes patrician council, and 
the vicour and inexhaustible resources which are 
produced in plebeian governments. And it Is to the 
failure of either of those supports, that we shall have 
to look for the fall of the Indian empire, if it is to fall. 
The prospect at this moment is gloomy. The enter- 
prises of Russi , a treacherous and grasping power, 
and which will yet pay, in many a trial of blood and 
misery, her insane passion for conquests which she 
can never keep, and triamphs won only over weak- 
ness and barbarism, are tarning towards Hindostan. 
tom is at home, in the wretched 


” 


But the worse sym} 


impolicy which stoops Government to the rabble, 
and makes penury the policy of the state ; which cul- 
tivates populurity as the purelase of office, and 
starves the national establishments, to bribe the beg- 


garliness of partisanship; which gives a bastard in- 
fluence to the Joseph Humes of this world, and thinks 
the barter of a Radical vote well worth the hazard of 
in empire. 

We must now return to Europe. From the year 
1805 until the year 1808, France had gone on from 
conquest to c aqur t: Austria had been all but de- 
stroyed, Prussia had been extinguished as a kingdom, 
ind the general face of the Continent, which had 
been swept by the French invasion like a forest by 
exhibited only, in its vast tracts of 


n taken by the 


1 whirlwind, 
desolation, the course which had bec« 
storm. This was the dark age of the great conquest; 
but though the power of Europe seemed to have 


been broken, and the time had undoubtedly come 
when a tempered despotism in France micht have 
destroyed every hope of liberty among nations; yet, 
fortunately for mankind, French de spotism grew 
more violent from hour to hour, and the question was 
pressed constantly upon the minds of all men, 
whether it was not better to die in the field, than 
perish of broken hearts even at the fireside. In this 


sense, we see something like the operation of retri- 


butive justice, the weight of the chain itself tor- 
menting the slave into resistance, and the reckless 
depression of humankind to the earth, giving a new 
spring and restorative power to the nations. It is 
a remarkable characteristic of France, that what 
she has gained by the sword she has almost uni- 
versally lost by the sceptre ; that, overwhelming all 
by the boldness of her attack, she has, like a tide, 
seemed to ebb by the course of aature; that great 
victories have only taught her to lose kingdoms ; 
and that the boldest ambition in the world has twice, | 
within her own day, brought all the nations of Europe 


{ 


‘rebel to the scaffold. 
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to her capital, and twice made her the public victim 
of the justice of mankind. 

The insults and oppressions heaped by Napoleon 
npon Austria, at length compelled that power to try 
the chances of fortune once more. At this period 
two distinguished individuals came forward in the 
service of the monarchy; Schwartzenbergh, who 
was despatched to the Russian emperor, and Metter- 
nich, appointed ambassador at Paris. The latter 
name still stands at the head of European diplomacy, 
and its illustrious bearer will go down to the future 
as the second founder of the Austrian throne, Mr. 
Alison naturally expiates in the praise of this great 
sustainer of the peace and power of the balance of 
Europe, whom he justly characterises as “a stales- 
man, in the widest acceptation of the word; gifted 
with a sagacious intellect, a clear perception, and 
a sound judgment; profoundly versed in the secrets 
of diplomacy, and the characters of the leading po- 
litical men with whom he was brought into contact 
in the European cabinets ; persevering in his policy, 
far-seeing in his views, unrivalled in his diserimina- 
tion, unbounded in application, richly endowed with 
knowledge, and enjoying the rare faculty of veiling 
those great aequirements under the veil of polished 
manners, and causing his superiority to be forgotten 
in the charms of a varied and intellectual conversa- 
tion,”’ 

But, striking as the services were which this dis- 
tinguished minister rendered to his conntry in re- 
storing her from the tremendous losses of the 
French invasions, he has since rendered still more 
important services in suppressing the jacobinism of 
Europe, in saving Italy from being the seat of civil 
war, in preventing the bloody feuds of Spain from 
spreading alike over Italy and Germany; and still 
more, in showing to all existing monarchs and min- 
isters, that the true way to preserve the public tran- 
quility is by refusing to traffic with its disturbers, by 
giving over the profligacy which affects patriotism 
for the sake of its celebrity to condign punishment, 
and by sending the conspirator to the chain and the 
By this manliness he has 
saved Austria for the last five-and-twenty years; iv 
the midst of perpetual contagion, with France on 
one side breaking out every third year’ into revolu- 
tionary disease, with Italy continually nurturing the 
fever, and with Spain and Portugal before her eyes 
racked with paroxysms and dying of their agony. Met- 
ternich’s simple policy has been no negotiation 
with the rebel, no traffic with the traitor; cure the 
jacobin by the scourge if he will be cured—if he is 
not, disable the disturber by the seaflold. He has 
thus reigned almost without the employment of the 
scaffold; and the woes of Italy are chiefly restricted 
tothe complainings of bad poets, who hoped to have 
risen from bad politicians into comfortable placemen. 
Thus poets have been incarcerated, but the population 
have been kept in safety; the walls of Spielsberg have 
sent forth sonnets and tales of woe, but the 
fields of the Milanese have been kept unstained by 
blood ; Cicisbeism has been perhaps mulcted of some 
of its heroes by those commitments, but there has 
been no masacre for this quarter of a century. We 
condole with Jacdbinism, but congratulate every 
thing else on the exchange ! 


But the Spanish war had begun. The 200,000 
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legionaries, whom Napoleon had retained as the garrison | thronged the spot. In the intervals of these woods 
of Germany, began to defile towards the Pyrenees; and jartillery was to be seen; amidst those villages standards 
the hope of trying the chance of battle again revived in| were visible, and long white lines, with the glancing of 
the breast of Austria. Formidable preparations were | helmets and bayonets on the higher ground, showed the 
silently but steadily made. A regular army of 350,000 | columns of Rosenberg and Hohenzollera already in battle 
men was supported by an irregular, but brave and tolerably |array, in very advantageous positions on the opposite 
disciplined force of 480,000. Such is the enormous |side of the valley. Joyfully the French troops descended 
power of the military nations of Germany, even afier the |into the lower grounds, while the Emperor gallopped to 
havoc of successive and sweeping wars; or rather, such | the front, and, hastily surveying the splendid but intricate 
was the horrible calamity of human ambition, which, | scene, immediately formed his plan of attack.” 
from the throne of a single despot in France, could thus In the latter part of this engagement, and when the day 
compel almost a million of human beings to leave their} was already verging into twilight, one of the most despe- 
peaceful pursuits for the dreadful chances and sufferings | rate conflicts that ever took place with European cavalry, 
of the field. | occurred by the collision of the Austrian and French 
Napoleon was instantly aware of the new system of|cuirassiers. The French infantry having, after a long 
Austrian politics; and he assailed Metternich in one of | action, forced the Austrian columns to take up a new 
those curious, and apparently unpremeditated bursts of| position, and preparing to follow them into the plains 
passion, which he occasionally adopted, to astonish the bordering the Danube, the Archduke placed twelve 
world by his ferocious candour. {squadrons of the [Imperial cuirassiers, with a large body of 
“ What, M. Metternich!” he exclaimed in the midst of|hussars, on the road in front of Eglassheim, in which 
ihe circle at the Tuileries—* Here is fine news from| were posted some battalions of grenadiers, supported by 
Vienna! What does all this mean? Have they been | several heavy batteries. As the French infantry ap- 
stung by scorpions? Who threatens you !—what would | proached this mass of cavalry, they halted for the advance 
you be at? As long as I had my army in Germany, you | of their own horse. A succession of charges followed ; 
conceived no disquietude for your existence; but the | but at length the Austrian cuirassiers advanced, broke 
moment it is transferred to Spain, you consider yourselves | through the French hussars, and poured down upon their 
endangered. What can be the end of these things? | cuirassiers. The conflict now became actually so awful, 
What, but that I must arm as you arm; for at length I| that the infantry ceased their fire; the artillery paused; 
am seriously menaced. Have you, sir, communicated |and “in the melee was heard only, as from the battles of 
your pretended apprehensions to your court? if you the knights of old, the clang of the swords ringing on the 
have done so, you have disturbed the peace of mine, and helmets and cuirasses of the dauntless antagonists. The 
will probably plunge Europe into numberless calamities.” | sunset while the contest was still undecided; the moon 
This was decisive—the oracle had uttered its voice; tose on the strife, and amidst her rays, fire was struck on 
and from that moment war must be foreseen. Still, there |all sides by the steel upon the armour, as if a thousand 
were hesitations in the cabinet, as they saw the shadows anvils were ringing at once under the blows of the forgers.” 
of those tremendous hostilities taking a more defined! But the equipment of the Austrians was inferior. 
form, and approaching nearer their confines. Napoleon Some foolish experimentalist in Vienna had been allowed 
waited but for one event—the return of his courier from to try with how little defence the soldier might fight; and 
St. Petersburg, announcing the refusal of Alexander to had, accordingly, armed the troops with half the cuirass in 
make common cause with England and Austria. front, the back being exposed. ‘This theory, which might 
The intelligence came, and the war began by a thunder- have answered sufficiently well for the charge, had for- 
clap. The great battle of Eckmuhl was fought on the | gotten the existence of the melee ; and when the squadrons 
22nd of April. Mr. Alison’s descriptions of battles are became mingled, the French, whose bodies were defended 
always admirable; they are animated without confusion, all round, had a palpable advantage over their opponents. 
and minute without losing the grander characters of the The result was, that, after a long and various struggle, 
conflict. But he can occasionally use the pencil of a the Austrians were repulsed, leaving two-thirds of their 
powerful painter of scenery; and nothing can be more number on the field. But this gallant struggle gave time 
graphic than his landscape of this mighty field of battle | for the retreat of the army. During its continuance, the 
before the shock came. artillery and the infantry were withdrawn to the rear. 
“As they arrived on the top of the hills of Lintach,|The reserve had time to advance, and Napoleon, seeing 
which separate the valley of the Iser from that of the | that he might have to fight the battle over again, gave 
Laber, the French, who came up from Landshut, beheld | ord ‘rs for the troops to bivouac on the ground where they 
the field of battle stretched out like a map before them. | stood. 
From the marshy meadows which bordered the shores of} This cavalry fight had no equal, except the final 
the Laber, rose a succession of hills, one above another, in| collision of the English and French heavy cavalry at 
the form of an amphitheatre, with their slopes cultivated Waterloo. But then the conflict, in point of defence, was 
and diversified by hamlets, and beautiful forests clothing | more unequal still, for the British were wholly without 
the higher ground. The villages of Eckmuhl and |armour; but they had strong swords and bold hearts, and 
Laichling, separated by a large copse wood, appeared to they broke down their antagonists, cuirassed as they 
view, with the great road to Ratisbon winding up the| were. The cuirass has since been adopted in our service 
acclivities behind them. The meadows were green with | by the Life Guards, and their adoption has been rational 
the first colours of spring: the osiers and willows which and serviceable ; for why should the lives of brave men be 
fringed the streams that intersected them, were just|/exposed the more carelessly for their bravery? But the 
bursting into leaf; and the trees which bordered the expedient ought to be adopted in every regiment of 
roadside already cast an agreeable shade upon the dusty|cavalry, and even in every battalion of infantry. Of 
and beaten highway which lay beneath their boughs. The | course, the weighty cuirass of the Life Guaids would be 
French soldiers involuntarily paused as they arrived at) unsuited for the lighter services; but a slight, yet highly 
the summit, to gaze on this varied and interesting scene. | effective cuirass, or simple plate of thin iron, might be 
But soon other emotions than those of admi ation of | adapted to the entire cavalry and infantry services. Many 
nature swelled the breasts of the warlike multitude who a dangerous wound might be averted, and many a valuable 
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life might be saved by this easy expedient, which, without 
adding more than a few ounces to the weight of the 
soldier’s equipment, and not at all embarassing his 
movements, would add, in a most important degree, to 
his security. If we should embark in another war, 
humanity and common sense, and even policy, would 
equally urge some contrivance of this kind. 

The battle of Eckmvuhl, though still exhibiting the 
unparalleled fortune and talents of Napoleon, yet exhibited 
on the part of his opponents, signs which might well have 
startled him with fears of change. In this desperate 
conflict, the Austrians had not only fought with gallantry, 
but with skill. When driven from their position by the 
masses of the French, they had retreated without confu- 
sion; and even in discomfiture had presented so firm a 
countenance as to stop pursuit. Night fell, and Napoleon 
himself, full of eagerness to finish the war at a blow, and 
flushed with success, dared not press the retreating lion 
tov closely. This new sense of their power saved the 
Austrian army. They had lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, twelve thousand men, a horrible evidence of 
Their position, lying against a 
was dange- 


one day's work of war. 
great river, without one bridge for its passage, 
rous, and the Archduke resolved on passing the Danube 
during the night. A bridge of boats was thrown over the 
stream, and by this and the bridge of Ratisbon the whole 
force moved. With such silence, expedition, and dexteri- 
ty, was this great operation effected, that, when the French 
stood to their arms in the morning, expecting a great 
battle, they saw nothing before them but a vast empty 
plain, with, in the extreme distance, the rearguard of 
corting the last within the walls of 
Ratisbon. The French now pushed forward 
without delay; Napoleon was at their head, and, in his 
haste to strike a final blow by the capture of the town, 
exposed himself so much to the fire from the ramparts, 
by a musket-shot. The wound was 
but the sight of the 


cavalry e guns 


cavalry 


that he was struck 
only in the foot, and inconsiderable ; 
Emperor compelled to dismount from his horse spread 
alarm through the army, followed by exultation equally 
vivid when they saw him suddenly mount again, and 
exultingly felt that they were still, under the protecting 
genius of Napoleon. 

Under this impulse they were irresistible by any 
troops that the Continent could oppose to them. A 
new race of soldiership, a new order of men, and a 
new spirit of gallantry, determination, and defiance, 
was yet to tear down the laurels which had grown 
so thickly round the pyramid of the great conqueror’s 
fame. But that time was not to be yet; and ther 
was nothing to supply the place of the future deliver- 
ers in even the practised discipline and devoted intre- 
pidity of the German. We hope that Mr. Allison, 
before the completion of his history, will indulge us 
with some striking speculations in the philosophy of 
this distinction. It is remarkable that the conquer- 
ing periods of the modern military nations, have 
always been prece ded by some pows rful public im- 
pulse; that some impression has been made pon 
the nation, penetrating enough to descend to its 
lowest ranks; and thatit is this newly-awakened, 
deeply-infused sense of character, which has turned 
the population into w@rriors, and the warriors into 
conquerors. Are we notto trace to this sudden 
consciousness, to this new-born pride, to tlis gener- 
al advance into the sunlight, however imperfect, and 
however remote, the change from national torpidity 
and individual indifference to that new life, which 
evidently has marked the successive leading sove- 


reignties for power and renown?! And is it not the 
absenee of institutions calculated to sustain this 
popular sense of character, which accounts for their 
disinheritance of that distinction? No man who 
knows haman nature can believe that even the 
promises of the Mahometan paradise, formed as they 
were to inflame the passions of the Arab and the 
Turk, ever had the power to stimulate them into that 


| gallant perseverance of conquest, which carried them 


like so many torrents of fire, at once to eastand west, 
north and south. A first impulse might have sent 
them forth full of dreams of wealth and possession ; 
but the conquests of three centuries must have had a 
more powerful stimulant than the dreams of devotees, 
All the brilliancy of all the houris, and all the foun- 
tains of wine that flowed through the palaces of 
paradise, would have been forgotten in the first 
campaign of the burning desert of the Houran, or the 
sterile mountains of Syria. The true stimulant which 
turned a nation of shepherds suecessively into a na- 
tion of conquerors, of sages, and of sovereigns, was 
the new-born sense of superiority over the loose and 
fugitive Greek, the consciousness of a new faculty, 
and that faculty fame. 

We find the same principle acting in the same 
direction every where. ‘The armies of Spain, once 
the terror and the admiration of Europe, were formed 
less by the long discipline of the Moorish wars, than 
by that sense of triumph over a daring antagonist, 
which elevated the estimate of himself in the bosom 
of every peasant from the Pyrenees to the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘lhe early terror of the Moslem to all Euro- 
pean nations, augmented the renown of their conquer- 
ors; and from the moment in which the crescent was 
lowered on the battlements of Granada, the Spanish 
peasant felt himself the first peasant of Europe. The 
defeat of the famcus chivalry of Austria by the Swiss 
at Morgarten, turned every mountaineer of the 
Cantons intoa soldier, and made them the cham- 
pions of Europe till they degenerated into the merce- 
naries. Down to Marignano was their day of 
invincibility. But from that period they were only 
an army of policemen, and they fought like police- 
men. It was neither republican discipline nor 
revolutionary enthusiasm that made the whole popu- 
lation of France pour into the field, and fight the 
battles that swept Europe in the early part of the 
war. Such motives were insufficient for an effect so 
ardent, vast, and inflexible. It was the new feeling 
in the French peasant that he could be a man—the 
discovery that the serf who lived ftom generation to 
generation, unknowing and unknown beyond the edge 
of his village, might be talked of and thought of 
throughout his province—that the hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, to whom the external world 
was as little an object of contemplation as the depths 
of science, might suddenly stand on a ground to 
which he, till then, had never thought of lifting his 
eye; it was a new sensibility to the 
pinion of men—a sudden influx of the hope of dis- 
tinclilon—a keener consciousness of the love of ap- 
plause, which is born with every man, but which 
decays in the obscure life of the peasant, and dies in 
the total depression of the slave. 

It is thus that the organs of publicity—journals, 


access ol 


|pamphilets, harangues, stir and strike public charac- 


ter. Even the furious falsehoods of the French 


‘journals less operated on the Revolution by exciting 
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the popular revenge, than exhibiting a rapid way to|human being. War must exist while there is the 
all men to take the rank of public characters. Who/evil spirit that covets the possessions or envies the 
can doubt the influence of this publicity among ajhappiness of man. ‘There must be defence where 
wild population, when a journal might raise such ajthere is attack. But what an accumulation of crime 
compound of mendicant and miscreant as Marat into| must lie on the head of the man or the nation which 
the universal talk of France? What. must be the|makes a war of aggression! With what an eye 
stimulant of the power of conferring the loftiest names|must the great Father of all look upon the furious 
of ancient heroism on the obscure villainy of Paris ;| passion for blood or gold, or the still higher motive 
and lifting on the shoulders of the multitude men, | for personal vanity, which mutilates human happi- 
who, until that hour of convulsion, never dreamed of | ness on so sweeping a scale—which makes man 
looking above the ditch in which they were born, and! known to man only as living by devastation—which 
in which they expected to die ? But it is this sense} perverts the arts and intelligence given for the gener- 
of charaeter which a great legislator would study as/al dominion of man over nature into the means of 
the most powerful secuiity for national eminence,| unspeakable wretchedness—which presents power 
and which a great people should preserve as the/to nations in the light of terror, vengeance, and ago- 
most productive source of public energy. And, rude|/ny—and turns pre-eminent genius, indefatigable 
an exemplification as soldiership must furnish of the| ardour, magnanimous self-constraint, heroie scorn of 
civil virtnes, it is to this sense of personal character | difficulty, the noble desire to be honoured in life and 
that we should largely attribute the habitual superi-| remembered in death by all mankind—all the highest 
ority of the soldier in that country, which, above all) gifts of Providence to the human mind, into the 
others that ever existed, makes character esseutial,|deadliest instruments of human ruin! The erime 
gives opportunities to the individual of becoming] and the punishment were never displayed with more 
known, and practically, by its numberless means of| memorable warning than in the example of the 
publicity, may be said to keep every class, and al-|mighty Emperor of France, Erfurth and St. Helena 
most every individual of every class, before the eye| were the extremes of his career; human elevation 
of the nation. and human overthrow were never more widely sepa- 
At this crisis of the war of 1809, the true pivot of| rated, nor more summarily conjoined, If ever ven- 
Napoleon’s supremacy, Mr. Alison gives an admira-| geance was judicia/, it was in the sudden fall, the 
bly written and perfectly true sketch of the labours| hopeless captivity, and the obscure end, of Napo- 
of that extraordinary being. “The road to Vienna|!eon in St. Helena—an exile two thousand miles 
lay open to the conqueror. It was a matter of mere|from the scene of his triumphs—a prisoner in the 
convenience when he should step forward and seize | hands of his enemies—a by-word to all nations ! 
the capital of the monarchy.” The rapidity of his| But at the period of the Austrian campaign this 
operations had not been less astonishing than their|extraordinary man was only ascending to his ulti- 
completeness; within /we/ve days from his leaving| mate height. 
Paris, he had broken up the Austrian plan of the| ‘* Unwearied by a rapid journey night and day for 
campaign; had fought the main army for four days| six successive days from Paris, he no sooner arrived 
—in other words, four great battles; had forced one|at Donanwerth, than he began the incessant ques- 
Austrian army which threatened his flank into the|tioning and correspondence, which with him were 
Tyrol, had driven another, under his old and gallant | the invariable preludes to great achieverents. His 
antagonist the Archduke Charles, into the defiles of| letters to his lieutenants during the next five days, 
Bohemia. The loss of the Austrians had been| would of themselves make a volume. His calcula- 
dreadful, 30,000 men killed or taken, a hundred guns, | tion of time was so exact, and the habits of precise 
six hundred ammunition waggons, baggage incaleu-|obedience on the part of his generals so complete, 
lable. ‘The French, too, had suffered fearfully ; they |that his divisions invariably arrived on the ground 
had lost 20,000 men in front of the enemy—what/assigned them at the very moment on w hich he re- 
they had lost in theit rapid marches, or were hourly|lied, and when their operation was required; and 
to lose in the hospitals—those lazar-houses of the| generally again marched and combated on the day 
field—no document has attempted to detail. If ever| following without any intermediate repose. By this 
the words *veni, vidi, vic,” were applicable to a| means, though his forces were not, upon the whole, 
modern conqueror, they might now have been used| more numerous, at least at that period, than those of 
by Napoleon. ithe Austrians, they were almost always greatly su- 
But with what solemn awe at the depravity of| perior at the poiut of attack, Nor did the Emperor 
human nature, and what sacred astonishment at the|shun the fatigue which be thus imposed upon his 
infatuation of the human understanding, must not|soldiers; on the contrary, not one of them under- 
the moralist, nay, the man of common reason and| went any thing like the mental and bodily labour to 
common humanity, contemplate this scene of mad-| which he subjected himself. From the morning of 
ness, recklessness, and ruin! Fifty thousand hu-|the 19th, when the battle of Abensberg began, till 
man beings-—-perhaps twice the number—-utterly | the night of the 23d, when that of Rutisbon terminat- 
cut off from all their uses in the world, within four|ed, he was on horseback, or dictating letters, at least 
days !——And for what !—to enable one man to call| eighteen hours a-day ; he had outstripped his own 
himself a victor. The lives thrown away, in the|saddle-horses by the rapidity of his journey, and 
ptime of life, activity, and intelligence, would have| knocked up those of the King of Bavaria by the fa- 
cultivated a province; the wealth wasted in the|tigue they had undergone; and when all around him 
field, the very baggage and guns, would have co-| were ready to drop down with exhaustion, he began 
vered many a district of the empire with fertility and|to read and dictate despatches ; and sat up half the 
opulence. Yet all was destroyed in a moment,|night receiving reports from the generals and mar- 
without producing the most trifling advantage to any|shals, and completing the directions, from the pre- 
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ceeding day. He has himself told us, that his ma-)Canne had not been frowned away by the armed 
neuvres at this period, in Bavaria, were the most|majesty” of the Republic on his advance to these 
brilliant of his life; and, without going the length | walls, the history of the Republic, the empire, and 
of so extraordinary an eulogium, it may safely be|the world, would have been changed. A dusky dy- 
affirmed that they never were excelled by the opera-|nasty of African merchants would have ruled Italy, 
tions either of himself or any other general.” juntil some of their own mercenaries would have 
The description of the night which followed the/subverted their narrow and selfish sovereignty, and 
first day of the battle of Aspern, is remarkably gra-|some fierce Ethiopian, with his horde of fellow sava- 
phie and natural. The French, who had made the|ges, would have been lord over the temperate zone. 
attack with Napoleon at their head, with the full! ‘There must be difficulties, as the writer himself 
confidence of victory, and with Vienna before them remarks, in attempting to circumscribe any of the 
ns their prize, had been repelled with great slaughter, | creat capitals by fortifications. Their enormous ex- 
and both armies now prepared to sleep upon the field. |tent, the consequent expense of formation and re- 
Bat the feelings of the two mighty hosts were now | airs, the almost necessary weakness of some part, 
widely different from those of the morning. On theland the infinite mischief to be prodaced to the citi- 
side of the French, the confidence of victory had irons and the state by exposing the metropolis to a 
been succeeded by the chill of disappointment. lsiege, are serious obstacles. But, to the project of 
“The wonted shouts of the men were no longer |urecting a great citadel near enough to be regarded 
heard ; a dark feeling of anxiety oppressed every|as the protector of the metropolis, yet not involving 
breast; the brilliant meteor of the empire seemed |it in the chances of assault or bombardment, no ob- 
about to be extinguished in blood. They could not jection can be easily foreseen. The power of with- 
conceal from themselves that they had been worsted \qrawing the most important materials of the national 
in the preceding day’s fight. Aspern was lost; Es-/ strength, the essential property of the state, all that 
sling was surrounded; the line in the centre had |constitute the actual instruments of the general gov- 
been forced back ; the enemy slept among the dead |erument, from the chance of seizure by the first rash 
bodies of the French; while the multitude of slain,/o¢ invasion, must be of the very highest importance. 
even in the farthest reserves of their own lines,/{n fact, it must generally decide the question wheth- 
showed how completely the enemy s batteries hadjer the nation is to be conquered or saved; because, 
reached every part of their position. ‘The Austrians, /from the magnitude of the present European king- 
on the other hand, were justly elated by their un-|doms, the actual population is always adequate to 
wonted and glorious success. For the first tme,| destroy any hostile force that in the existing cireum- 
Napoleon had sustained a decided deteat in the field; | stances can be thrown into any kingdom of Europe, 
his best troops had been baflied in a pitched battle | with, perhaps, the exception of Denmark. Even 
his position was critical beyond expression ; and the! Sweden has four millions of people. And what in- 
well-known hazard of the bridges diffused the hope | vading force could resist the fourth part of this popu- 
that, on the morrow, a decisive victory would rescue jlation, a million of men, armed, disciplined, and 
the country from the oppressor, and at one blow| determined to fight for their own fields, and in their 
work out the deliverance of Germany. It is cer-|own fields? The true point is the time to prepare 
tainly highly to the honour of Austrian courage, that/and summon the whole population; and this time is 
so great a battle should have been fought after the|to he given only by providing the means of retarding 
capture of the capital. But the fall of Vienna had|the advances of the invader, and of securing the go- 
already placed a power in the hands of the conquer-| yernment from being seized, and forced to compro- 
or, which could be resisted by nothing short of a/mise the national cause by closing the national resis- 
miracle.” : itance. In England, our constitutional jealousy might 
Mr. Alison here makes some very striking remarks |iustly prohibit the erection of the great fortress in 
on the necessity of fortifying the great European €a-|sisht of London, and the nature of our true force, 
pitals, or at least of giving them citadels capable of|ihe Fleet. renders this hazardous precaution unneces- 
containing twenty or thirtv thoveand soldiers, and sarv. But how the great despotisms of the Von. 
serving asa deposit for the national archives and tinent, with nothing to fear from public jealousy, and 
stores, till the national strength can be fairly roused | every thing to fear from external force, or even from 
for their rescue. He justly observes, that, had Au -| popular tumult, have delayed erecting those places 
tria possessed such a fortress, either in or adjoining |of security, is not easily to be accounted for. In the 
to Vienna, the invasions of 1805 and 1809 must have] final remarks of this chapter, we fully agree, 
ruined the invaders; that, had Berlin been as strong ss: 
as Dantzic, the French would have been detained 
round it until the arrival of the Russians, and thus 
six years of misery and plunder would have been 


rg 
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“Let no nation imagine that the magnitude of its 
resources relieyes it from this necessity, or that th 
effulgence of its glory will secure it from ultimate danger. 
# tte erences’ Me : an ‘ — |It was after the battle of Austerlitz that Napoleon felt the 
— d to Prussia; that, had the Kr — bec . cape necessity of fortifying Paris. England now slumbers 
ble of holding out six weeks, the terrible sacrifice of) cure under the shadow of Trafalgar and Waterloo; but 
Moscow would not have been required. ‘The exam-|je¢ not her infatuated children suppose that they are for 
ples on the omer side are equally strong. Torres ever removed from the chances of disaster, or that the 
Vedras, the gigantic work, less even of the labours) want of citadels to defend the arsenals of Woolwich, 
of the British army, than of the genius of Welling-| Chatham, and the Tower, will not ere long be bitterly felt 
ton, saved Portugal. In earlier days, the fortifica- against either foreign or domestic enemies.” He however 
tions of Vienna saved not only Austria, but perhaps!adds, with a just estimate of the contemptible spirit in 
Christendom, from the Turks. In still more remote| which public men are now content to bargain for power, 
times, the fortunes of the West lay within the walls |that ideas of either public precaution, or public greatness, 
of Rome. “If,” as Burke says, * the conqueror of|are not likely to be adopted in the present age, “with 
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which foresight is the least cultivated of national virtues, {meanness, malice, aud hypocrisy, and leaving her shores 
and in which the democratic character of the legislature} uaked, her arsenals at the mercy of chance, her colonies 
has tinged the government with that disregard of remote | to the knavery of faction; and her hopes, her glories, and 
consequences which is the inevitable characteristic of the} her freedom, to the clamour of obscure millions, who ought 
masses of mankind.” ‘This is expressed in the stately | long since to have “ fattened the region of kites with their 
style which belongs to a great history. But the plain | offal.” If we have empire we must pay for it. If we 
troth is, that men who are content to purchase place by | choose to shrink within the borders of our two islands, we 
stooping to the populace, must keep it only by submitting} may. But how long, then, shall we be able to save even 
to their passions. ‘The love of money is the pass/on of| the sixpences !—where will be the sources of our strength ? 
the lower orders, in every land and in every age, alike|—-where the outworks which have so long kept the battle 
from necessity and from the want of any,higher object. | from our walls !—where the channels which have poured 
To this passion the demagogte always appeals, and it|gold from every quarter, with one vast convergent tide 
never fails him. Let him be the most notorious of|into England? And in the day when some Russian 
swindlers, the most wasteful of spendthrifts, the most) fleet, or American, or Swedish, or Danish, or Greek—for 
corrupt of proftigates in private life; in public, he is} such policy creates contempt, invites enemies, and makes 
always the economist. The virtue of saving the public}every enemy formidable—shall be seeu sweeping our 
purse, of relieving the people from every thing in the} seas, and burnimg our harbours; or, like the old piracies 
shape of public payment, and of cutting down every thing} of the north, throwing swarms of flying robbers on our 
iff the shape of public salary, isthe charm of his perpetual | shore, and ravaging the land, what small consolation shall 
song. We could name a crowd of first-rate patriots, to| we have in hanging the “ economists” wherever we can 
whom individually no man in his senses would trust a| find them '?—in exterminating the breed like their kindred 
single shilling, or, if he trusted, would ever see it again, | rats and vipers '—and, before we die, avenging the land 
every one of whom has the virtue of an Aristides where/at once on the meanest and the most mischievous of its 
he can neither gain nor lose ; and proudly erects himself! enemies ? 

iuto a guardian of the popular farthings against the} But we must come to a close. ‘The remainder, and the 


rapacities of national demand. And the game is always| still more interesting portion of the volume, leads us 


' 
sure. It is this, and nothing but this, which has raised a} through the early period of the Spanish war, the most 
race of solid blockheads, whom every man knows, into) romantic, chivalric, and gallant scene of arms displayed in 
name—a shelf of living ledgers—a file of Parliamentary | Europe since the days of the Paladins, Mr. Allison’s 
indexes—a case of arithmetical automatons—a Babbage’s| style is as much fitted as his feelings for this magnificent 
machinery of calculators; men with no more feeling for| period of national energy. He has one volume yet to 
the people than a pawnbroker’s duplicate, and no more | write—it is for England and the great crowning triumphs 
sense of honour than a forged bank-note, into the actual|of her war. We envy him his theme—this war of the 
disposers of the popular influence. ‘This is the first| giants of England and France—Wellington and Napo- 
operation of the first stage of our boasted Reform. Thejleon; Europe the field; the prize the world. 
struggle of our patriots is now to plunge the state into a 
second grade, and give us voters at five pounds, the next} 
will go still deeper—in the lowest depth a lower depth, | 
until, wherever the cabinet may sit, the true council will) 
be in the hovel. The questions of national existence will ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 
be disposed at the pleasure of the venders of shoes and 
patchers of raiment; and fleets and armies will be dis- 
mantled and scattered at the will of administrations who | 
depend on the will of Mr. A »the Radical member for! 
a suburb, stocked with patriots of as much virtue and} 
property as himself, and no more—the living mirror of| 
bankrupts of the purest principle, and beggars of the most 
delicate respect for property; or Mr. B——, the oracle | 
of five thousand huts, in which ten times the number of nee D , f 
kindred spirits nurture themsélves deep from day and the the Origin and Connexion of the Germante Ton gues, 
eye of the policeman, for the ripening emergencies of} 4 Map of Languages, and the Essentials of Anglo- 
Chartism. ‘This decides on any and all demands for the} Savon Grammar. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, 
service, however pressing. We differ from Mr. Alison in | LL. D., Dr. Phil, of Leyden, B. D. of Trin. Coll. 
attributing the penurious absurdity of our time to the) Cambridge, F.R.S., F. S. A. &e., &e. One 
mere carelessness of the future, belonging to the masses of} vol. royal svo. London. 1833. 
mankind. This is too favourable to our folly, it is above} 7. 11, present day, when the minds of so many 
the truth. The history of popular power in all lands is a} ow al ey eggs hank tage | 
history of popular meanness. All democracies, however} 27 ed away Dy Me 16 ; phy ode 
r : : > thei : , {when the mere ¢ircumstance of any thing having 
violent in the seizure of their neighbour’s property, have} held i ¢ ett +. Bary > 
been miserly in the expenditure of their own. The orator | P&C" long he @.ta Sep sagen te ay spine. 0 + tong 
who tells them that he will take their sixpences this year, | !'S condemnation, Nie gran ying to pecomne Rast. 8 
that the saving may be nine the next, is the man of the/| ‘Ste for studying the history, language, and litera- 
people. ‘The rival orator, who will promise them to let | @Te of the Anglo-Saxons is rapidly tncrensing. We 
half the sixpences remain in their pockets, will supersede | deem this study to be of great importance, because 
the former. And thus were swept away all the colonies | it leads toa right understanding of much which ia 
of all the republics of the ancient world—and thus were |Our ecclesiastical and civil polity is either unknown 
swept away all those of the modern—and thus will |or misunderstood. , 

England, the more republican she grows, pay the penalty The Saxon conquest of this country was the most 
of her “reform” in saving her sixpences and losing her|complete it ever sustained, and was followed by con- 
millions, in conciligting the economists of an age of| sequences of far greater importance than any which 





From the British Critic. 


4 Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, contain- 
ing the Accentuation, the Grammatical Inflections, 
the Irregular Words referred to their Themes, the 
Parallel Terms from the other Gothic Languages, 
the Meaning of the Inglo-Saronin English and Latin, 
and coptous English and Latin Indexes, serving as a 
Dictionary of English and Anglo-Saxon, as well 
as of Latin and Anglo-Saxon: with a Preface on 
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have resulted from similar causes. It usually hap-| this subject has received considerable attention, but 
pens that the conquered become the servants of the| it must be admitted that it deserves still more; for, 
people who have subdeed them, and thus their habits/to use the lawguage of a late Professor of Anglo- 
and language become incorporated with those of| Saxon at Oxford, (Dr. Ingram,)— 
their masters. But this was not the case when the| « That no man can shine at the bar, in the senate, 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, or as they are commonly|or in the pulpit, without a knowledge of Anglo- 
denominated Anglo-Saxons, obtained possession of| Saxon literature, it would be ridiculous to assert.— 
this island: for the Britons, disdaining their yoke,| But that a strong and steady light may be reflected 
abandoned their homes, taking refuge in Wales and|from this quarter on many points of the municipal 
Corowall, and left their country to the quiet vecupa-|and common law, the theory of our political consti- 
tion of the invaders, Tho Saxon tribes being very|tution, and the internal history of our religion, I 
numerous soon spread exclusively their own lan-| trust no Englishman of the present day will venture 
guage and laws over Britain, and the dynasty which|to deny. Where is the lawyer who will not derive 
they established was so firm that it continued for|an accession of solid information from a perysab of 
about 600 years. Although the Saxon power ceased|the Anglo-Saxon Laws, published by Lgatbard, 
when William the Norman ascended the throne of} Wheloc and Wilkins? Not to mention the various 
these realms, yet the popular customs avd language|charters and legal instruments which are still ex- 
were not at first affected by his conquest; for the| tant, together with the ancient records of our, county 
language of the Anglo-Saxons, after rejecting or|courts; on the foundation of which is erected the 
changing many of its inflections, continued to be| whole super-structure of our forensic practice.— 
spoken by the ‘people, until the time of Henry the| What patriot is there whose heart does not burn 
Third, 7. e. for the space of nearly 800 years. Even/within him whilst he is reading the language in 
at the present time our language and our laws dis-| which the immortal Alfred and other Saxon kings 
play their Saxon origin in almost every part ; and|composed the elements of our envied code of laws, 
thus our Anglo-“axon ancestors live not merely in|and portrayed the grand outlines of our free consti- 
our annals and traditions, but also ia our civil insti-| tution ? And when the divine contemplates a work 
tutions and perpetual discourse. The parent tree is|so extraordinary as the translation of Venerable 
indeed greatly amplified by branches engrafted upon| Bede's Ecclesiastical Iistory, as well as the various 
it from other regions, and by new shoots which the|other works of piety translated by King Alfred into 
accidents of time and the improvements of society | his native language, will he not be filled with addi- 
have produced; it still, however, retains its Saxon|tional admiration of that Providence, by which a 
properties, although more than thirteen centuries| wise and benevolent monarch was led, amidst the 
have rolled over with all their tempests and viciasi-|horrors ani difficulties of continual warfare, to in- 
tudes. | form the manners, regulate the condact, and enlight- 
As the great body of our population, the substance|en the minds of his rude and illiterare subjects 1— 
of our language, and many of our customs are of|'The whole fabric of our laws, indeed, ecelesiastical 
Saxon origin, there is something truly national,|as well as civil, is built on a Saxon foandation.— 
something conducive to real patriotism, in the study} The crimiral law of every country undergoes consi- 
of the language and literature of the Anglo-Saxons,|derable and frequent changes in the progress of na- 











and we would willingly exert ourselves to give an| . - _ _ —_—_—_——. 
additional stimulus to it. It is true that the series} 7. Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the 
of works which have been published in this country | Holy Scriptures, in Anglo-Saxon, with an English 
during the last fifteen years* is an ample proof that} Translation and Notes. By Benjamin Thorpe, F. 
a . ineontinniiongliomnite i> Ui. wanes 
* As for instance:—The Elements of Anglo-Sas-| 8. The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, the T'ra- 
on Grammar, with copious Notes, illustrating the|veller’s Song, and the Battle of Finnesburh. Edited 
Structure of the Saxon, and the Formation of the)by John M. Kemble, Esq.; M. A., of Trin. College, 
English Language. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.|Cambridge. London, 1833. 
A., F. S. A., &. London. 1823. | 9. Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. A Selectionin Prose 
2. The Saxon Chronicle, with an English Trans-}and Verse from Anglo-Saxon Authors of Various 
lation and Notes. By the Rev. J. Ingram, B. D.,| Ages; with a Glossary. By Benjamin Thorpe, F. 
formerly Anglo-Saxon Professor in Oxford. London.|S. A., &c. London, 1834. 
1823. | 10. The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Story of 
3. Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By J. J.| Apollonius of Tyre, with a literal Translation. By 
Conybeare, M. A., successively Professor of Anglo-| Benjamin Thorpe, F. S. A., &e. London. 1834. 
Saxon and Poetry in the University of Oxford. Lon-| ll. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boe- 
don. 1826. |thius, with an English Translation and Notes. By 
4. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethius| the Rev. Samuel Fox, M. A. of Pembroke College, 
de consolatione Philosophie ; withan English Trans-|Oxford. London. 1835. 
lation and Notes. By J. S. Cardale, Esq. London.| 12. Libri Psalmorum versio antiqua Latina, cum 
i939. : : ' | paraphrasi Anglo-Saxonica, partim soluta oratione, 
5. A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, with| partim metrice composito. Nune primum e cod, MS. 
a Praxis. By Erasmus Rask. lranslated from the in Bibl. Regia Parisiensi adservato, descripsit et 
Danish, by B. Thorpe. Copenhagen. 1830. | edidis Benjamin Thorpe, S. A. S., &e. Oxonii. 1835. 
6. Menologium, or Poetical Calender of the An-| 13. A Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Poem of 
glo-Saxons; with an English Translation and Notes, | Beowalf, with a copious Glossary, Preface, and Phi- 
By the Rev. Samuel Fox, M. A., of Pembroke Col-/lological Notes. By John M. Kemble, Esq.,M. A., 
lege, Oxford. London. 1830. of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. London. 1837. 
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tional refinement ; bat the structure of the civil code|ed unpublished ; they would consequently have been 


and of municipal regulations, as well as the general 


forms of government, to be maintained and support- 


ed in the-same state for many years. Accordingly | 


jhim ina far higher station of the temple of literature, 


we find, that though many barbarous modes of 


complexion of the common law, continues, like the| 
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known but to very few; and there would have been 
left in that dull obscurity from which they have been 
rescued, productions which must make the heart of 
every Briton throb with exultation, since they place 


pupishment adopted by our Saxon ancestors have | than that to which the inhabitants of any other coun- 


been long since abolished, yet the remains of their 
civil and municipal eustoms and regulations are stil! 
visible in our cities, towns and villages. We have 


an obvious and striking proof of this even in our] 


try cah aspire. 


| Christianity not only corrects our natural asperi- 
|ties and promotes benevolent dispositions, but the 


contemplation of her elevating doctrifies strengthens 


modern names of offices, terms of police, and titles | the mental powers, and gives a taste for intellectual 


of honour; as there is at this moment scarcely a 


pursuits. Hence literature and science are ever fore- 


civil magistrate, or a parochial officer, from the high-| most in the train of Christianity. The introduction 


est denomination to the lowest, whose duty, rank, and 
qualifications are not emphatically comprised in a 
Saxon appellation.” 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries many 
learned and indefatigable scholars flourished, who 
considered a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, to 
be indispensably necessary in the study of English 
antiquities. Among these antiquarian scholars John 
Leland stands foremost both in order and rank ; he is 
justly esteemed * the father of English antiquaries, 
and the great preeursor of > Nay te writers.” 
In the same path followed William Lambard, the 
first editor of the Archaionomia, or Collection of the 
Ancient Laws of England. ‘To these names we may 
add the celebrated archeologist and biographer Bale, 


jof Christianity, therefore, into this country, must be 
ieonsidered the era from which the commencement 


of Anglo-Saxon literature may be dated. ‘This took 
place during the papacy of Gregory surnamed the 


|Great, towards the latter part of the sixth century. 
|In the seventh century a poem was composed which 


has been handed down tous. Cedmon, the author 
of this poem, is generally supposed to have died 
about the year 680: this celebrated metrical para- 
phrase of the Scriptures, which bears his name, may 
therefore, claim a date still more remote. There has 
been much controversy about its antiquity. The 
difference of opinion has arisen from King Alfred’s 
translation of the works of Bede, in which he gives 
the introduction of the paraphrase of Caedmon in 
words differing from the commonly received text. 





Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Nowell, Dean of Litchfield, 
Dr. Caius, or Kayes, the founder of the college | 
which bears his name in Cambridge; and John| 
Foxe, the Martyrologist. In the seventeenth century, | 
among the cultivators and promoters of Anglo-Saxon 
literature, we find the distinguished names of Sir| 
Edward Coke, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Christopher| 
Hatton, Sir Symonds D’ Ewes, Sir Roger Twysden, 
Sir Henry and Sir John Spelman, Dr. Cowell, Dr. 
Brady, Camden and Selden. ‘These were all Eng- 
lish scholars and men of profound learning in other 
branches of literature. In the same century we also 
find that some of the most distinguished scholars on 
the continent turned their attention to these pursuits, 
which they cultivated with the same success as that 
which rewarded the efforts of their cotemporary la- 
bours in England. Among others we may mention 
John Gerard Vossius, John de Last, Olaus Wormius, 
and ® ranciscus Junius ; the latter of whom stands un-| 





But this by no means ought to invalidate the antiqui- 
ty. This poem was composed by Cedmon in the 
seventh century in Anglo-Saxon; it was afterwards 
translated into Latin by Bede, and, retranslated with 
part of Bede’s other works into Anglo-Saxon by 
King Alfred. This, therefore, is sufficient to account 
for the verbal difference which has occasioned so much 
disputation. Mr. Thorpe in his preface to the work of 
Cwedmon, to which we have already referred, says,— 

“In King Alfred’s Saxon version of Bede’s history, 
the lines are given which Cedmon is reported to 
have composed in his dream. These have by Dr. 
Hickes and others been considered as the only genu- 
ine fragments extant of Cedmon’s work: but when 
we reflect that the lines in question appear in Bede’s 
original text only in a Latin translation, which Al- 
fred in his version, instead of giving the original 
Saxon as written by Cedmon, seems to have retrans- 





rivalled in the patent industry and unwearied dili-|lated, they rather furnish additional proof in favour 
gence with which he followed his favourite pursuit. | of the genuineness of the poem; the variations be- 
This extraordinary man continued his labours in|tween them and the lines with which the poem opens 
Anglo-Saxon and Meso-Gothic literature with una-|being such as might naturally be expected to exist 
bated ardour to his ninetieth year ; and the various| between an original composition and a retranslation 
remains of his pen which are preserved in the Bod-/ froma translation of it.”"—p. ix. 

leian Library, will long bear testimony to his untiring| . In the Bodleian Library in Oxford there is an an- 
zeal. Before we conclude our list of eminent men,|cient manuscript of this poem, which is adorned with 
we must record the names of Archbishops Par-|some curious illustrations exhibiting an early speci- 
ker and Ussher, Bishops Gibson and Nicholson,|men of outline drawing. On the subject of this 
Sir Andrew Fountain, Somner, Hickes, Wanley,| manuscript Mr. Thorpe says— 

Mill, Whelock, Wilkins, Lye, and Rawlinson, in ** The original manuscript of the poem preserved in 
rather later times Tyrwhitt, Wharton, Manning,|the Bodleian Library is a small parchment volume 
Daines Barrington, and Horne Tooke distinguished |in folio, containing 229 pages : the first 212 are writ- 
themselves in the same pursuit. These form a re-/ten in a fair, though not elegant hand, apparently of 
spectable list of scholars and antiquaries by whose|the tenth century. The remaining seventeen pages, 
progressive labours and exertions the knowledge of| forming a second book, are in an inferior hand-writ- 
the Anglo-Saxon language has been rendered easy of| ing ; and as the orthography used in this part of the 
access to their successors. Had they not exerted | poem is less pure, and the language less grammatical 
themselves many valuable MSS. would have remain-! than in the first part, it is perhaps to be considered 
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less ancient. Of the history of this MS. nothing|noticed: it is King Alfred’s paraphrastic translation 
more, | believe, is known than that it was the proper-jof Bethius de Consolatione Philosophie. This 
ty of Archbishop Ussher, who presented it to Junius,| work, on account of its purity and general accuracy, 
by whom with the rest of his MSS. it was bequeathed| justly ranks among the best specimens of Anglo- 
to the Bodleian Library.’’—pp. xii. xiii. Saxon literature. The Cottonian MS., containing 

There is a diversity of opinion with regard to the;both the prose and metrical portions of this work, 
precedence of Anglo-Saxon authors. Some maintain!was so much injured by the fire before alluded to, 
that the Saxon laws, first redeced to writing by|that it is of little or uo value: indeed until a few 
Ethelbert, in the beginning of the seventh century,| fragments were discovered through the indefatiga- 
are the earliest Anglo-Saxon composition ; others give|ble research of Mr. Stevenson, the entire MS. was 
priority to Beowulf: and others, again, to Cedmon./supposed to have shared the same fate as that which 
We have adopted the latier opinion, because the date|has deprived us of many other valuable remains. 
of Cxdmon’s production is better ascertained than} The only MS. copy of the whole of Alfred’s Bae- 
that of the two former works. Although we have) thius is a transcript by Junius of the Cottonian MS., 
thus given precedenee to Cadmon, yet Beowulf ranks /and it is now prese srved in the Bodleian Library. 
among the most perfect specimens of the language |'There is an ancient MS. in the Bodleian of the prose 
and versification of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, The portion of Beethius, written probably about the ninth 
only ancient copy known to exist, is a MS. ap-jor tenth century. To the pen of Alfred the Saxon 
parently of the tenth century, one of the number|scholar is more indebted than to that of any other 
fortunately rescued from the fire witich consumed so|writer. Although his reign was much disturbed, 
great a part of the Cottonian Library, and now depo-|and his leisure almost continually interrupted, yet 
sited with the other remains of that valuable col-/this royal author found time amidst all his * various 
leetion in the British Museum. This MSS. is per-|and manifold worldly occupations,” “ to trauslate 
fectly legible throughout, and with the exception ofjinto Anglo-Saxon those works which show at once 
some trifling injuries, sustained probably at the time| his powerful mind, and unfeigned piety.’”?’ Among 
of the fire, is in a state of good preservation. ‘The| these we may further reckon the works of Venerable 
exploits of Beowulf form the subject of this poem,| Bede, the pastoral charges of Gregory, and the geo- 
which Thorkelin, a Dane, and the first editor of Beo-| graphy of Orosius, the whole of which exhibit the 
wulf, supposes was originally written in the lan-| Anglo-Saxon tongue in its greatest purity. The 
guage of Denmark by an author contemporary, and| most ancient MSS. of these works are in the British 
personally acquainted with his heroes, the chief of Museum. 
whom, Beowulf, he conjectures, was the same a3} ‘The Menology, or Anglo-Saxon Calendar, is an 
Boe, or Bous, the son of Odin, said by Saxo-Gram-|interesting poem, which appears to have been com- 
maticus to have fallen in batthe with Hother about| posed sometime between the consolidation of the 
the year 310. Mr. Kemble, who has recently edited|Octarchy and the Norman Conquest. ‘The MS. con- 
this work, considers the date of the events described|taining this poem is also in the British Museum. 
in the poem to be about the middle of the fifth cen-| But perhaps the most interesting work extant is the 
tury. ‘l'horkelin also imagines that the present ver-|Saxon Chronicle, which contains an account of many 
sion, which of course he considers to be a translation, |important transactions of our forefathers from their 
uray possibly have been executed by Alfred, or at his| first arrival in this country, until the year 1154, writ- 
command. This hypothesis of Thorkelin is, how-/ten apparently by those who were contemporary with 
ever, disputed by Mr. Conybeare, and with a great the events described. Though this work is called 
appearance of truth, except so far as the poem may/|the Saxon Chronicle, it is in re ality a collection of 
possibly be a translation of some former work, there|chronicles arranged chronologically. It is remarka- 
being in it frequent allusions to some more ancient ble for conveying to posterity the early histery of a 
story ; and the author appeals several times for his [country in its vernacular tongue, and with the ex- 
authority to popular traditior, Whatever may be the|ception of the sacred annals of the Jews, there is no 
exact date of the poem, it is evidently the production| parallel to it. ‘The poems which are interspétsed 
of a Christian, and of a mind not so well versed in|throughout the chronicle are interesting both to the 
the customs and superstitions of his pagan fore-jantiquary and the poet. 
fathers, as the practical antiquary could desire. ‘The| ‘The MSS. containing these early records are depo- 
internal evidence of its language : appears to identify|sited in the libraries of the British Museum, the 
it with the age of Caedmon's Paraphrase, although| Bodleian, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
there is a greater obscurity in the structure of the|Trinity College, Dublin. The latter, however, is 
poem, which may in some measure, however, be at-|only a transcript by Lambard from a MS. formerly 
tributed to the nature of the subject. in the Cottonian Library, but which is now lost. 

‘The next valuable relic to be noticed is the cele-| There is a curious MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
— Exeter MS., commonly called the Exeterjentitled the Ormulum, a small portion of which has 
Book, which was given to the cathedral of Exeter|been published by Mr. Thorpe in his Analecta An 
by Bishop Leofric, about the time of the Norman iglo-Saxonica. In speaking of this MS. Mr. Thorpe 
conquest. This MSS. contains several interesting |says— 
yoems on various subjects, chiefly moral and re-| ** This singular work is among the Junian MSS. 
Ratem The MS. does not appear to be very ancient, |in the Bodleian Library. It consists of a metrical 
and we should probably not be far from correct, in| paraphrase of the Gospels, interspersed with morali- 
assigning it a date but little anterior to the presenta-| zations, by an ecelesiastic nained Orm or Ormin, by 
tion of it by Leofric. whom itis addressed to his brother Walter. It is 

The next work claiming our attention is one which|without rhyme, in lines of fifteen syllables, which 
in point of interest is not inferior to those we have|for smoothness of rhythm may vie with many mo- 
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dern productions. The author seems to have been| pains to form a catalogue of all the Saxon MSS. which 
a critic in his mother tongue; and by his idea of were known to exist; and his Catalogue is at the present 
doubling the consonant after a short vowel, as in day highly valuable, and forms a third and very important 
German, we are enabled to form some tolerably ac- part of Dr. Hickes’ voluminous work on the northern 
curate notions as to the pronunciation of our forefa-| tongues. 
thers. Thus he writes min with a single n only,| In our remarks on the numerous scholars who have 
because the i is long, or dipthongal, as in our mine: pursued Anglo-Saxon literature with devoted assiduity, 
. +++. on the other hand, wherever the conso- We must not omit to mention Mrs. Elizabeth Elstob, who 
nant is doubled, the vowel preceding is short and translated into English, with copious notes, an Anglo- 
sharp, as in gett, pronounced as our yet, not yate,|5@*on Homily on the Birth-Day of Gregory the Great, 
as it would be if written with a single t. Godd the Roman Pontiff who sent missionaries to England. 
- yr > - . a . - - > . 
pronounced God, not Gode,” &c.—>p. ix. | The same lady also published a Grammar of the Anglo 


. Ss sanguage, , 

Thes@ works, although forming only a very small “The oe biished by 8 a ubiniten aten 
portion of the ancient literature of our country, are an ch 4 po CS aie a To. = a es oot 
sufficient to show that there is a rich store for those) "°° ‘e BFS! attempt of te Kind, if we except an Imperiect 

r , P : oes vocabulary by Dr. Nowell, and a small collection of 
who will encounter the imaginary difficulty of inves- “paling, : : . “ 
: ‘ - ony , _| Anglo-Saxon words, compiled and left unfinished by 
tigating a language, which if it be not absolutely . 


pssential to tl - Niched ashelar, is at all event Jocelin, secretary to Archbishop Parker. ‘The appearance 
essential to the acco shed ar, is at z rents| eo . : ; 
2 ee or wih | of Somner’s dictionary may be considered the chief means 


highly valuable to him. ' ots by which the study of Anglo-Saxon literature was revived : 

The path has been cleared of many obstacles 4144 go highly did Dr. Hickes estimate the performance, 
which impeded the progress of those who in former) that he designated the author Literatura Saxonica Pater. 
days devoted themselves to this pursuit. The dif- This industrious lexicographer was followed by Lye and 
ficulties alluded to were disregarded by men of the| Manning, and it is to be regretted that they did not 
highest attainments, and indeed we are only sur-| invariably adopt the plan pursued by Somner, of giving 
prised that more labourers were not attracted to 80) English explanations of the Anglo-Saxon words. Anglo- 
rich a mine of ancient Jearning. | Saxon being the foundation of the English language, may 

Among those who thus exerted themselves, we most readily be explained by it. Such a plan would not 
should give the first tribute of praise to Dr. Hickes ;| only frequently exhibit the real meaning of words which 
sinee amid many hardships and difficulties he com-|are now more than doubtful in Lye, but it would morcover 
piled and published his “Thesaurus Linguarum)| point out the correct and strict meaning of the English 
veterum septentrionalium.” This work contains four| word, by giving its etymology. The scarcity of Somner’s 
distinct grammars, viz. the Anglo-Saxon, the Gothic,| Dictionary, together with the comparative paucity of 
the Franco-Teutonic, and the old northern Norse, or| words explained in it, has caused that compiled by Lye, 
Icelandic. With much that is valuable in Dr.|and edited by Manning, to be more generally used. But 
Hickes’ work, there are undoubtedly many errors ;| notwithstanding this defect in Lye, we are much indebted 
but before we harshly condemn, we should recollect) to him, and his Dictionary will always find a place on the 
the difficulties with which he had to contend, and |shelves of the Anglo-Saxon student. The value of Lye’s 
the obstacles he had to surmount; it would be well) Dictionary is much enhanced by embracing the Mmso- 
also to remember how much easier it is to discover| Gothic tongue. Those Goths who settled in Mesia were 
an error, than to explore for the first time. It is called Meso-Goths and W est-Goths. There are but few 
owing to the knowledge which our predecessors | femains of their language, besides a translation of the 
have handed down to us that we are enabled to per-|S°"ptures by Ulphilas, who was their bishop in the fourth 

century. 

Such were some of the labours of Anglo-Saxon students 
in former days; and although much was done by them 
for facilitating this pursuit, yet until within the last few 
. r Sell | years their path was long neglected. Indeed one might 
the rocks on which they struck. 1 hese remarks have ere that the aaah tongues were the ~— 
“= equally applicable bed the laborious performances | |. cular language of the South Sea islanders rather than 
of Somner and Lye, who in compiling the ri rene of so many nations in Europe. It is true the atten- 
ries accomplished much, and should not be blamed| of the public wes for a.chevt. time occasionally reused 
becanse they fell short of perfection, s : iby the efforts of a Tooke, a Tyrwhitt, and a Wharton, 

Junius published several works, and if we may judge but it soon subsided; and the language appeared likely 
of his intention from his transcripts - the Bodleian, he to be involved in that fate which has befallen so many of 
purposed publishing many more. His transcripts and the monuments of the Saxon era. But a spirit of inquiry 
collations are very faithful, though in the wearisomeness is now abroad, and hes again awakened the attention a 


ceive their inaccuracies; instead, therefore, of tri- 
umphing in our fancied superiority, we should feel 
grateful for the assistance we have received; and 
regard their errors as friendly beacons to warn us of 





of his labours he sometimes fell into error. many to this interesting branch of literature. 
Among other works he published aneditionof Cedmon. | This has probably been increased by the liberality of 


In the year 1698 Rawlinson sent forth from Oxford an; Dr. Richard Rawlinson, who contributed towards the 
edition of King Alfred’s version of Boethius, which was| promotion of Anglo-Saxon learning by the endowment of 
printed with the types procured by the University for|a Professorship in the University of Oxford; and it is to 
Junius. This work is, as stated by the editor, a faithful | be hoped that before long, Cambridge will realize the 
copy of Junius’s transcript. "Wheloc was the first who| wishes of Sir Henry Spelman, by establishing a similar 
edited Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, with the Anglo-|foundation. The Anglo-Saxon chair in Oxford has 
Saxon translation of Alfred. He also first published the hitherto been, and doubtless will continue to be, the means 
Saxon Chronicle, and a new edition of Lambard’s of turning the attention of numbers to the ancient litera- 
Archaionomia. Wheloc’s edition of Bede appeared in the ture of our country, and giving a stimulus to etymological 
year 1644; and in 1722 a much improved edition of this inquiry. When, moreover, we have seen the Professor's 
work was published by Dr. Smith. Wanley was at the chair filled by such men as Ingram, Conybeare, Silver, 
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and others who might be named, we may have the)dictionary. With all the prejudices of an antiqua- 
satisfaction of witnessing more direct benefits of Rawlin-/ rian taste, and an eye long familiar with the form in 
son's endowment. which the words had been accustomed to be read, in 

The University of Oxford has further lent her powerful| what has been called the Anglo-Saxon character, 
aid in promoting attention to Anglo-Saxon literature, by | and with the difficulty of recognising the same words 
printing at the Clarendon Press a version of the psalms| when presente d in a different dress, it required a 
in pure and elegant Saxon, partly in prose and partly | strong reason to justify the rejection of the old letters. 
metrical, which Mr. Thorpe transcribed and edited from a} Nothing would have led to the adoption of this 
MS. in the Royal Library at Prris. With regard to this | type, but the thorough conviction that the Roman 
work, the tribute of our praise is due both to the liberality | character would be the most legible, and would best 
of the university and to the skill and accuracy of the| show the identity of the present English with the 
editor. We sincerely hope this example will not be lost| Anglo-Saxon, as well as the clear analogy existing 
on the sister university. ; lin the words of all the other Germanic languages.’ 

In noticing the works to which we have referred, | _p, el xxi. 
and to which we may fearlessly appeal for a proof; ‘The great superiority of this dictionary over those 
of the increasing taste for Teutonic literature, We! which preceded it, does not consist more im the in- 
would rather take them in the order of their intrinsic | creased number of words explained, than in the 
importance, than in that of their publication. | manner in which the explanation is made. 

Doctor Bosworth, with one of whose works we! « With the view of illustrating the Anglo-Saxon, 
have headed these remarks, has been long known to/ nearly all the radical words, and a few important 
the public as an indefatigable and accurate scholar, compounds, are followed by the parallel terms from 
and the dictionary which he has just published fully ithe cognate dialects....... The derivation 
answers the expectation which had been formed of it) immediately follows the synonymes. If the word 
during several tedious years of anticipation. To) be uncompounded in Anglo-Saxon it is occasionally 
those who are acquainted with the laborious nature | traced to an oriental origin. .......+ Imumedi- 
of lexicography, especially in a tongue whose litera-| ately after compound terms will be found their con- 
ture is still partly in manuscripts, some of which are! stituent parts, with their separate meanings .... . 
nearly illegible through age, damp, and accidents to | , Phe explanation of the Anglo-Saxon is in 
which they have been exposed, the delay which has| English, one word of which is often identical with 
taken place since the first announcement of this dic- | the Saxon; hence the necessity of a long paraphras- 
tionary will not appear surprising. The author | tic Latin rendering is superseded, and the definition 
candidly observes— }much shortened.”—pp. clxxiii.—elxxv. 

“ This work was begun with a sanguine hope of| Dr. Bosworth has illustrated the meaning of many 
soon bringing it to a satisfactory conclusion ; but it|of the words explained, by copious quotations; and 
has employed every leisure hour of the compiler for|the accuracy with which these are for the most part 
more than seven years, four of which it has been in| given, denotes unwearied industry and care in the 
the press. It is at last brought to a close; and, compilation. Indeed we have no hesitation in say- 
though he has used all the diligence, and availed|ing this dictionary is one of the most important 
himself of every means in his power, having the| works whieh has issued from the press for some 
patriotism, amidst many disadvantages, to print it in| time, and that the manner in which a very difficult 
his own country, at his own expense and risk, it is| task has been executed, corresponds with its import- 
far, very far from answering even his own expecta- | ance. 
tions. He can, however, honestly declare, that his Having made chronological order subservient to 
utmost exertions have been continually made to lay|the general nature of the works which we are no- 
before the public, in this dictionary, a brief, but ticing, we must revert to the Saxon Chronicle which 
comprehensive summary of the Anglo-Saxon lan-| was published in 1823 by Dr. Ingram, President of 
guage. ‘The sources of information are constantly | Trinity College, Oxford, and formerly Anglo-Saxon 
pointed out; hence, where there are errors, there are Professor in that University. This is a highly valu- 
also means of discovering truth. ‘Though he has|able and interesting work; it was first printed, as 
always endeavoured to guard against prejudice and|we have observed, by Wheloc in his edition of 
predilection, he is conscious that opinions have some-| Bede ; Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, pub- 
times been advanced which may appear to want| lished another edition with considerable augmenta- 
support. In such, and indeed in al! cases, as he has| tions, but the work now before us contains much 
stated in another place, he invites liberal criticism,| more matter than its predecessors. 
being assured that by the collision of opposite opin-| ‘To those who are unacquainted with this monu- 


ions, new light, if not truth, is often elicited; and 
should this be the case, he will have cause to re- 
joice, whether it be produced by himself, or by a 
more successful investigator.’’—pp. clxxvi. clxxvil. 

The taste of antiquarians would perhaps have been 
gratified if what are commonly termed Apglo-Saxon 
characters had been used in printing this.work ; but) 
the general convenience rendered the use of Roman 
letters preferable. 

“Afier much consideration, the Roman character 
has been adopted in printing the Anglo-Saxon words, 
with the exception of two peculiar letters, an account 
of which will be found wales the proper head in the 





ment of our national antiquities,’ says Dr. Ingram, 
** two questions appear requisite to be answered :— 
what does it contain? And by whom was it written! 


The indulgence of the critical antiquary is solicited , 


whilst we endeavour to answer, in some degree, 
each of these questions, To the first question we 
answer, that the Saxon Chronicle contains the origi- 
nal and authentic testimony of contemporary writers, 
to the most important transactions of our forefathers, 
both by sea and land, from their first arrival in this 
country, tothe year 1154. Were we to descend to 
particul would require a volume to diseuss the 
great variety*of subjects which it embraces, Suffice 
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it to say, that every reader will here find many in-|nished us with a correct and faithful text. His in- 
teresting facts relative to our architecture, our agri-|dustry in Saxon literature has been further manifested 
culture, our coinage, our commerce, our naval and/by the publication of a very useful ard amusing 
military glory, our laws, our liberty, and our reli-| work entitled Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. 
ion.” —p. ii. | This volume,’ says Mr. Thorpe, “is the result 
Who the writers of the Saxon Chronicle, or rather|of a wish to promote amongst us the study of the 
series of Chronicles, were, it is difficult to say, hav-|language and literature of our Saxon forefathers, by 
ing very little more than rational conjecture to guide| supplying students to whom the inflexions of the 
us. Bede may be regarded as the first who brought/tongue are already familiar with a work though 
the Chronicle into a regular historical form, and he|small in compass, yet, from the nature of its con- 
has also given the name of some of thase Saxon |tents and its glossarial illustrations, capable of con- 
bishops and abbots, who furnished him with local |ducting them far onward towards the possession of 
information. Among these we find the names of Al-| their object.’’—p. iii. 
cuinas, or Albinas, an abbot of Canterbury, Daniel,| The little volume which Mr. Thorpe has subse- 
Bishop of Winchester, and Tobias, Bishop of Ro-|quently edited, entitled Apollonius of Tyre, is an 
chester. It is also probable that King Alfred con-jadditional proof of his zeal in promoting Anglo- 
tributed to this important document, from which all/Saxon literature. Before, however, we take our 
succeeding historians have drawn abundance of mat-|leave of Mr. Thorpe, we would remind him that 
ter for illustrating the early history of our country.|several years have now elapsed since he first an- 
But while we offer our acknowledgments to the | nounced his intention of publishing a complete edi- 
learned president of Trinity, we must not pass over/|tion of the Saxon Gospels. From whence the delay 
in silence the labours of his lamented successor in| has arisen we are ata loss to conjecture. As the 
the Anglo-Saxon chair. The volume of Illustrations| work is important on many accounts, we hope Mr. 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry is valuable to the Saxon stu-| Thorpe will either proceed with it or resign it to 
dent; and if the richly stored mind of Conybeare | those who have leisure and inclination to complete it. 
were not so much devoted to antiquarian pursuits as| Some of the valuable remains of Alfred’s pen 
to literature of a more elegant kind, still his labours|/have lately been republished with translations by 
will! be valued, and his name held in high estima-|the joint labours of Mr. Cardale and the Rev, Sam- 
tion, while piety and talents of superivr order de-|uel Fox; the former edited the prose portion of the 
mand our admiration. } Anglo-Saxon version of Boethius, and the latter 
The next work in point of importance is the edi-|completed the work by printing the metres. Mr. lox 
tion of Cadmon, published by Mr. Thorpe, under|has followed the plan successfully adopted vy the 
the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, to which | last editor of Cedmon, and, by altering the punctua- 
allusion has already been made. Mr. Thorpe has|tion, has in many places improved both the allitera- 
performed his task so well that we are assured his|tion and the rhythm; while he has at the same time 
work will be highly appreciated by all who are com-|made several passages intelligible which were ex- 
petent judges of its merits. A correct alliteration| tremely obscure in Rawlinson’s edition. It is to be 
and beautiful rhythm are conspicuous throughout,|regretted that the Cottonian MS. of Boethius has 
the text having been most successfully rescued from} been so much injured by fire, as to render it impossi- 
the corrupt punctuation by which it was obscured.—|ble to try the accuracy of Mr. Fox’s alterations by 
But we let Mr. Thorpe speak for himself:— that standard. Mr. Cardale’s portion of the work 
«The text of the present edition is founded upon|has been several years before the public, and has 
a careful collation of that of Francis Junius with|received that meed of approbation its accuracy so 
the Bodleian MS. In a few places, where the latter! well deserves.* 
is manifestly corrupt, recourse has been had to con-| ‘To Mr. Kemble we are indebted for a new edition 
jectural emendation ; this, however, has been very|of Beowulf, with an improved text, and also for a 
rarely ventured upon, and in no case without giving | translation of that author with a glossary and notes, 
the reading of the MS. at the foot of the page.—|It is printed from the MS. to which allusion has al- 
Though the present edition be freed from the inac-|ready been made; and with regard to this interest- 
curacies, both editorial and typographical, in which|ing work Mr. Kemble says,— 
the fermer one abounds, yet the text of the manu-| ‘The poem contained in the Cott. M.S. Vitelus 
script itself is, in numerous instances, so corrupt as) A. xv. and of which an accurate copy as I could make 
to admit only of conjectural interpretation ; and some|is now presented to the reader, is, no doubt, not in 
few places have, I regret to say, baffled all my efforts | its present form referable to so high an antiquity as 
even at conjecture,’’—p. vii. the period of the events which are recorded. The 
In speaking of the edition published by Junius| MS. of Beowulf consist of two portions, written in 
in 1655, Mr. Thorpe complains that the text contains | very different hands, and differing very considerably 
numerous errors. in language; of these the former portion is far the 
“In the manuscript, for instance, the metrical older, and seems to show that some few peculiarities 
point is of frequent, though by no means of constant fe : i 
oecurrence, and is in most instances inserted cor-| »* Mr, Fox has also published an interesting poem 
rectly; while in the printed edition it is often 80 | penerally known by the title of the Menology. It is a 
placed, as to destroy both sense and alliteration, by |kind of Anglo-Saxon calendar, and is highly extolled by 
separating words in connexion, and vice versi: 80 | Hickes. The edition before us is nearly a reprint of the 
that in many instances passages sufficiently plain in poem as contained in Hickes, and we cannot but regret 
the manuscript, become totally unintelligible in Ju-| that Mr. Fox did not pursue the plan of amending the 





nius’ edition.” —pp. xiii. xiv. |punctuation throughout, which he adopted in bis edition 
Mr. Thorpe has remedied these defects and fur- of the Boethian metres 
VOL. XXXVII,—SEPTEMBER, 1839. ~ 
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of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which are found neither 
in Gothic, Old High Dutch, Old Norse, nor Old Sax- 
on, were even among us gradually introduced by 
time ; such for example, is the ea which finally su- 
perseded a before h and 1, and certain combinations 
of these letters.” —p. xx.—xyiii. 

As Mr. Kemble was desirous of presenting a per- 
fect edition of his author, he has made considerable 
terations in the text: relative to this he remarks,.— 
‘With respect to the texts here given, I wish 

add a few words. All persons who have had much 


experience of Anglo-Saxon MSS. know how hope- 
lessly incorrect they in general are; when every al- 
lowance has been made tor date and « ialect, and even 
for the etymological ig ince of early times, we are 
yet met at every turn with faults mmar, with 
omissions redundancies of letters, and words which 
ean per : niy be accounted f by the supp Sition 
that professi | copyists brought to their task (in 
itself confusing enough) both lack of knowledge and 
lack { care A modern edition, made by a person 
really conver t with the language which he illus- 
trates, will in all probability be much more like the 
original than the MS, copy, which, eyen in the ear- 
liest times, was made by an ignorant or indolent tran- 
criber. But while he makes the necessarv correc- 
tions, no man is justified in with-holding the original 
readings: for although the laws of a language, as- 
certained by wide and carelul examination of all the 
cognate tongues, of the hidden spings and ground 


principles upon which they rest in common, are like 


the lawe of the les and Persians, and alter not, 
yet the very errors of the old writers are valuable, 
and serve somelimes as gujdes and clues to the in- 
ner being and spirited tendencies of the language 
itself; the reAder will moreover be Spar d that, to some 
people, heart-burning necessity of taking his editors 
qualifications t much for granted, if side by side 
he is allowed to ce of the traditional error and the 
proposed correction. I have endeavoured to accom- 
plish this end by printing the text letter for Jetter, 
w | found it; the corrections which for the most 
part, either the laws of the orammar or the versifica- 
tion suggest almost without possibility of error; are 


added at the foot of each page. The only exception 


10 this, is the aecentuation of the long yowels, which 


from its importance to the meaning of the words I 
have every where a 1, still however carefuily dis- 
tinguishing such as are found in the MS, by a cir- 
cumflex. In ¢ where portions of the text have 
perishe a which bast pened unf ate ly by the 
ed f almost every | re, and which is a progress- 
ing evil, | have generally from conjecture, (if con- 
jecture it can be called, to restore letters to words 
whose form no scholar can doubt for a moment,) en- 


deavoured to supply the deficiency; such interpola- 


tions are all confined within brackets.”—p. xxiii. 
We considerthat Mr. Kemble has acted judicious- 
ly in the mannerin which he has corrected what 
appear to be corrupt readings in the MS. of Beowulf; 
and we also approve of his translation, but we can- 
not give our verdict in favour of the accentuations 
which he has so sparingly introduced. Thataccents 
are found in ancient metrical MSS. we are ready t 
admit, but it ts an equally established fact that they 
are not invariably found, and the authority of Rask 
and Grimm is not sufficient, as we conceive, to justify 


their introduction when their absence in MSS. leaves} 
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us without any authority whatever; in such a case 
analogy furnishes the only guide, and any rules so 
derived are liable to faults, and are consequently apt 
to mislead. There is moreover, some doubt as to the 
original use of accents; they are therefore, under 
any circumstances, rather doubtful guides in direct- 
ing us to a proper pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon. 

‘*A mark of accent in modern tongues,” observes 
Dr. Bosworth, “*may have three applications :-—1st. 
It may denote the stress of the voice ona certain 
syllable, and this is, perhaps, the only purpose for 
which the accent (’) may be lawfully used. 2d. But, 
improperly and contrary to its original design, it may 
denote the very nature of the sound of the vowel. 
And 3d, it may be used to designate the lengthening 
of a short vowel, without altering the nature of its 
sound.”’—p. Ixvlii. 

With Dr. Bosworth we are far from depreciating 
the use of marks ofaccent, but we must confess they 
are involved in much obscurity, since the two princi- 
pal advocates ef accents, Rask and Grimm, differ in 
the import they ascribe to the same sign! Under 
these circumstances, therefore, we would suggest the 
propriety of being strictly guided by MSS., and ob- 
jections will thas be avoided, which to many appear 
as detractions from well-earned merit. 

In the restoration of the Anglo-Saxon text to its 
original purity, the scholars of the present day are 
under great obligations to Rask; indeed, his labours 
cannot be overvalued, nor his principles of versifica- 
tion too generally studied. He may be considered 
the restorer of Saxon verse ; for before his time, from 
Hickes downward, there were as many theories’ on 
this subject as theorists, and they only agreed in one 
point, viz. in being equally distant from the truth, 
Grimm has also contributed largely to Anglo-Saxon 
literature ; for, while his writings are highly valuable 
to the northern scholar generally, they are so in par- 
ticular tothe Saxon and German student. Besides 
these, there are many on the continent following in 
the steps of the venerable Thorkelin, whose names 
we are obliged to pass by with this gene ral remark. 
On the whole, then, it appears that the study of 
Anglo-Saxon is fast reviving; and when we consider 
how important that language is in leading us to a 
correct knowledge of our mother tongue, we cannot 
but rejoice at it. Besides being the only key by 
which we can understand our own grammar, there are 
many expressive Anglo-Saxon words, no longer in 
mong the refined, but which are still retained 
in our provincial dialects, and for a knowledge of 
these we must have recourse to Anglo-Saxon. Hence 
we shall discover that many apparent vulgarisms, 
especially in pronunciation, are nothing but pure 
remains of our ancient language. 

Sut the further we advance in this and eve ry other 
branch of knowledge, the more charitable should our 
feelings be towards those who have preceded us, 


d who were perhaps unfortunate in some of their 
speculations. When a piece of mechanism is put 
together, it is often no difficult matter to suggest an 
improvement, when the invention of the machine 
would have been far beyond the mechanical skill of 
him who makes the suggestion. There is scarcely any 
study in which greater latitude is afforded to con- 
jecture than that of Anglo-Saxon, for much is aeces- 


sarily left to the discretion of the student. The late 


liseoveries have chiefly resulted from the labours of 
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dur predecessors ; frequently they have afforded a}supplied. In our notice of a work of such magnitude, out 
clue which bas been successfully followed; again readers will scarcely expect that, with our limited space, 
their positions have appeared so untenable, that they | we should attempt to follow its author through the whole 
have directed the inquirer to some other source for of his details, or even of his inferences, in some of which, 
the solution of his difficulties; and thus, on the one | indeed, notwithstanding the general spirit of fairness and 
hand, they have assisted us by their ingenuity, and | impartiality which, in our opinion, pervades the work, we 
on the other warned us by their errors. |might feel inclined, as in one or two instances to which 

There are still abundaat stores to exercise the in-| we shall hereafter have occasion to allude, somewhat to 
dustry and perseverance of Saxonists for years to differ from the author. We must, therefore, content 
come. ‘The Cottonian MSS. are many of them|¥rselves with noticing such incidents and points of 
highly valuable, and furnish an extensive field for the |'™formation only, connected with the history of Port-Royal 
diligent student. ‘Those in the Bodleian Library are|*"¢ its inmates, as appear to us to possess the most 
also extremely interesting ; and the MSS. belonging interest for the general reader ; leaving the more serious 
to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, are of a simi- |Wuestions of Romanism, Gallicanism, Jansenism, Palagian- 
lar character. ism, and the rest of the sectarian and polemical disputes 

With the facilities now afforded, and the en-|rwoven with the history of Port Royal, to a more 
couragement held out, it is our anxious hope that|@vourable opportunity, which will probably, at no very 
Anglo-Saxon literature may form a prominent branch “ew —s ewe pr ry no — a 
of education; and that the rising generation, while| — oa , _ ar tet - ne a ioe dinlliane datas 
they regard with reverence the monumental remains}. 4 ‘deamiaes Picebetiem, Penane as Pw Siete 
of their aneestors, will be taught not to be forgetful Regius, Porrois, Porreal,) was distant three (French) 
of their language. miles from Versailles, and six from Paris, on the left of 
jthe high road leading from Rambouillet toChartres. The 
|little town of Chevreuse is in its immediate neighbour- 

From the Foreign Monthly Review hood. Close by are the two villages of Beaumurier and 
HISTORY OF PORT-ROYAL.* jSt Lambert; and near it there formerly stood a very 
ancient chapel, dedicated to St. Laurent, whose fete was 
|for many years celebrated with great parade, and to which 
the people thronged from all directions. The site of the 
convent was a deep vale, surrounded on all sides, and 


the good old times, when the fiery disputes, and intermi- |withdrawn, as it were, by its situation, from all connection 
nable squabbles of Jesuits, Jansenists, Molinists, Lutherans,|With the outward world. One of the nuns, at a later 
Calvinists, and the rest of the doughty heroes of the|Period, thus describes the Convent of Port-Royal des 
church militant, caused the press to groan daily beneath| Champs. “The country round bespoke the institution 
the weight of their ponderous tomes and theological|f our order, which, itself neglected of the world, seeks 
Apart, however, from these considerations jout a place whose aspect may fill the soul with awe. 





The appearance, at the present day, of a work on Port- 
Royal, of the form and magnitude of the volume before 
us, and that too, a first volume, consisting of 820 pages, 
might seem, at first sight, to threaten us with a réturn to 


manifestoes. 
the history of the rise, progress, and decay of that extraor-| Phe convent was dismal and melancholy, and in so deep 
dinary association, partly religious, partly literary, and it|# Valley, as though it had been intended to shut it out 
may be not altogether unpolitical, known as the “Com from the neighbourhood. So late as in 1645, large dogs 
pany of Port-Royal,” is so intimately blended with the| Wer kept there, for the proteciion of the flocks against 


great historical reminiscences of the period, so interwoven the wolves. But still it would appear, that the depth of 


with the chief events and social changes of the seventeenth |the valley, and the desolateness of the spot, were often a 
century, as to render an acquaintance with its leading |little exaggerated by the residents, who had a mind to 
characteristics indispensable to an accurate, or indeed, a rival the early anchorite of the deserts of Thebais. The 
general, knowledge of Europeanevents. ‘The well-known |2@™e, Port-Royal, dates from Philippe Auguste, who, 
declaration of Royer-Collard was not the less true, for its|having once lost his way when hunting, found here a 
being perhaps somewhat dogmatical :—* Whoso is unac- resting-place, safety, and shelter a Port, or Haven,) for 
quainted with Port-Royai and its history is also unac- himself and followers. Not a few monasteries and holy 


quainted with the history of mankind.’ |Places have a similar tradition. About the same time 


From a variety of tracts, epistolatory writings, and | (the beginning of the 13th century,) Matthieu de Marii, 
“ Memoires pour servir,” it is true that a tolerably correct,}of the ancient race of Montmorency, setting out on his 
although not very concise or satisfactory, idea may be pilgrimage to the Holy Land, left with his lady, Mathilde 
gleaned respecting the early history and subs quent |de Garlande, a sum of gold, in order that, by some good 
influence on socicty of the community of Port-Royal, by|wWork, she might purchase for him the protection of 
those who possess suflicient leisure and patience of| Heaven, on his long and weary journey. She held 
those various and not unfrequently thereupon counsel with the Bishop of Paris, Odon, o1 


research to: consult Y 
Eudes, de Sulli, a relative of the Counts of Champagne, 


conflicting sources of information, and carefully to examine 
and collate the facts, inferences, and data to be gathered|#9d in August, 1204, the Church of Notre Dame de 
y 4 > 7¢ yon eo » : we *» . > > > 
from their perusal. A complete, consecutive, and well Port-Royal was opened. So early es in 1208, the re were 
arranged general history of Port-Royal, however, has|®Uns in the house: provision for thirteen or fourteen of 

5 J A , =e ’ —_ . ~ 
being made by the original foundress. St. Louis, 


oa ‘ . nes 
hitherto been wanting, and the appearance of the. first)e™ | the 
volume of the work before us, extensive and considerable,|0M€ of the heroes of the Gallican church,* was among the 
not to say lengthy, as such a work must, from the very |Patrons of the convent. ‘The convent had its own abbess ; 
nature of its subject, necessarily be, gives fair and ample |! chaplains and confessors were supplied from the 
* . . - . « ory 4 x le ‘oe " w _ 
promise of that desideratum in literature being properly ;|Momastery of Baux de Cernai, distant about two miles. 
{The nuns, like the monks in question, were of the order 
* Geschichte von Port-Royal. (The History of Port- of St. Bernard. Shortly afterwards, the convent obtained 
Royal.) By Dr. Hermann Reuchlin: Volume I. 8vo. 


Hamburg and Gotha. F. and A. Perthes, 1839. * P. 212, “einer der Heroen des Gallicanismus. 
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from the Pope various privileges and exemption from the, 


episcopal jurisdiction. Its rights and property were 
placed for protection under the bann of the Father of 
Christianity. Moreover, an indulgence of one year and 
forty days was promised by Gregory LX. to all such as 
should remain in devotion at the time of the consecration 
of the church (25th June, 1230;) and a remission of 
one hundred days to such as should personally assist at 
the consecration. In 1223, the Pope had alre ady confer- 
red on the convent the right of offering a retreat (retraite 
, as, discusted with the world, and 
eing masters of their own persons, should be desirous of 


to such lay-personages 


retiring to the convent, without binding themselves by 
vow, and of thelr performing their penance. This was 
the authority on which, after the lapse of upwards of four 
centuries, the re-union or assemblage of Port-Royal was 
based. ‘The wealth of the Convent increased so rapidly, 
that, from an estimate in 1233, it was already found to 
suffice for the maintenance of sixty nuns. Subsequently, 
Nevertheless, in the list of its 
bbesses, we find names connected with the first families— 
a Petronella de Montfort, the daughter of Amauri, 
Count of Montfort, Constable of France; Philippine de 
Varennes, sister [sister-in-law, of Matthieu de Trie, 
Mareschal and High-Chamber iin; Beatrix de Dreux 

sister to Yolande, wife of Alexander IIT., King of Sc otland. 
Johanne de Boulehard was Abbess in 1575; she took 
Angelica Arnauld as her coadjutrix, under which title, it 
was understood, that the succession of a minor to the 
] From the first, the 
abbess was chosen by the nuns themselves, and a papal 
bull had forbidden the bishops to disturb this choice, or to 


it became poor again. 


future dignity of Abbess was assured. 


depose m abbess duly elected. 

Hitherto we have had to treat only of Port-Royal 
des Char mps. Port -Royal de Paris, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the country residence, was an esta- 
blishment in the capital, ta which, in the month of 
June, 1626, the then abbess, Angelica Arnauld, 
whose history, as it would afterwards appear, 1s so 
mainly connected with the fate of Port-Royal, re- 
moved with her nuns; a step to which she was 
reluctantly compelled by the mortality which, in 
the preceding year, had reigned among the establish- 
ment at Port-Royal des Champs, from the dampness 
and great unhealthiness of the spot, fever, ague, and 
consumption being there so prevalent, that, in the 
of a very short period, fifteen nuns had died, 
and, in 1625, twelve more. Binet, the Jesuit, had 
some time previously advised this removal with her 
community, to Paris, after the example of several 
other convents; he was in the hope of having her, 
when once there, completely under his influence, as 


course 


her father-confessor. . A house in the Fauxbourg 
st. Jacque 3s (“au leu dit ( laigny,” ) was according 
ly inspects d and found suitable. 
Here it was that the some what puritanical demean- 
ur, and precise habit of the nuns of Port-Royal, 
ir author elsewhere calls them “the quakeresses 
f Catholicism,”) drew down upon them the ridicule 
ol if Parisi n Be nedictine or Be rnardine M nks, le 
which Order they at that period belonged. The 


Vonks of the Order would willingly have seen their 


nuns mewhat docile and rreeable; but, as the 
ns of P Royal were austere, with their hair 
hidden, ln nger wearing gloves, the mouks 
turned them int licule, and called them * Eahe- 
sénecs,”’ (Chamber-maid Sisters.) 
At a subsequent period, (in May, 1633,) it had 


been, for various reasons, arranged, that both P 


Royals should form the basis of a new episcopal 
institution, under the superintendence of Sabastien 
Zamet, bishop of Langres, whose beau-ideal of re- 
form consisted in making his new order conspicaous 
by its splendour and eclat. Each nun was to bring 
with her a contribution of 10,000 livres; they were 
to be witty, pleasing, well-bred, and ‘capable of 
conversing, even with Princesses.”’ Their dress 
was to be of the finest materials, white and searlet, 
with long sleeves, and of the handsomest fashion, 
or, as he expressed it, * de facon souverainement au- 
guste ;’’ they were to be able to discourse of godly 
matters, after an intelligent and enlightened manner ; 
in a word, their was devotion to be ** une devotion agre- 
able.”’ And as one of the principal features of the 
worthy bishop’s plan of reform [!] required that the 
new convent should be in the immediate vicinity of 
the eourt, in order that it might obtain the patronage 
of the great,* **a house was accordingly purchas- 
ed and fitted up at an enormous expense, (30,000 
crowns, two-thirds of which was borrowed money,) 
situated in one of the noisiest streets of the capital, 
in the Quartier du Louvre. It stood either 77 the 
Rue du Boulay, (to the right of the passage Vero- 
Dodat, as you pass through the Rue N wonton: squieu to 
the Palais-Royal,) or in the Rue C oquilliere. In the 
church you might hear every thing that was passing 
in the street; a situation but little adapted to the 
habitual exercise of devotion ; and altogether incom- 
patible, one might image, with the system of original 
seclusion, (* /a cloture,) which it was intended, as a 
set-off we presume to the white and scarlet dresses, 
strictly to ¢ iene in the new order. Of this opinion, 
it would seem, were the nuns themselves, who “ at 
first believed that it was not possible, in such a 
place, to perform worship and prayer.” 
Nevertheless, on the 8th of May, 1633, the then 
abbess, (Arsauld), removed with her community 
from the Rue St. Jacques to the new dwelling. On 
the following day the church was, by command of 
the archbishop, consecrated with great solemnity.— 
We have been somewhat particular in the relation 
of the incidents connected with the second removal, 
the more « specially as, according to the historian, it 
was from this period, and “chiefly by reason of 
these incidents, that men became mixed up, inter- 
woven, (mitrerflochten, ) with the fate of Port-Royal, 
to add dignity to its ascetic [reforming] efforts, to 
rescue that ascetism from its errors, and to place it 
on a new and truly ecclesiastico-historical t arena ; 
it was such men, however, as St. Cyranand Jansen. 
In the arrangement of his account of Port-Royal, 
our author, to use his own expression, takes ——— 
ca JIrnauld, as the “ middle point of his History.’ 
To those who, in the course of their general reading, 
have been accustomed to associate Port- Royal with 
the idea of intellect, masculine, severe and classical, 
with reminiscences of a Pascal, a Jansen, a St. Cy- 
ran, a Racine, and with the depths and intricacies of 
scientific and philological research—and of this num- 
ber, we confess ourselves to have hitherto been— 
the occu!t and mysterious influence said to have been 
exercised over such minds by a coterie of nuns, for 
a nunnery, to all intents and purposes, Port-Royal 





* Dr. Reuchlin, for these details, quotes the “* Me- 
moires d’Angelique Arnauld.”’ 
‘“ Kirchlich-we thislorischen.”’ 
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ever was and so remained; that influence and con- 
nexion, we repeat, must have appeared as a strange 
and puzzling enigma; nor is this difficulty, in our 
opinion, altogether explained by our author, when, 
speaking of this sane heterogeneous combination, 
namely, of the male and female intellects of the 
community of Port-Royal, as evinced in their re- 
spective ** Memoirs,”’ he remarks :-— 

The impression of these [Angelica’s) ‘ Me- 
moires”’ is of a later date than those of Fontaine, 
Fosse and Lancelot. The former present us, as in- 
deed the preface itself declares, with merely the 
internal mode of life of the community of Port- 
Royal, namely, of the little nun-association ; whilst 


the Memoires of the men depict the association of 


men, and expose to view the fundamental tenets of 
Port-Royal and their defence. Zhe twv, however, 
are inseparable ; for the prayers of the God-devoted 
young women wrang from God for the men strength 
for the fight against the world. 

Having neither the space nor the inclination, how- 
ever, to cavil with the minor points of arrangement, 
we shall content ourselves with extricating from the 


work some particulars of the life and adventures of 


this certainly most remarkable woman, were it only 
to afford our readers some idea of the methods in 
use, in the good old times, for making Lady-Ab- 
besses out of ten-year old children. 

Jacqueline Marie Angelica Arnauld, daughter of 
Antoine Arnauld de la Mothe, was born on the 8th 
of September, 1591, in the midst of the troubles of 
the Ligue... .. As the family was blessed with 
many children, (namely, immediately after Angelica, 
with a series of five girls) the grandfather, the advo- 
eate-general Marion, endeavoured to provide for 
them by ecclesiastical appointments. Every govern- 
ment which would seat itself firmly must, often by 
illegal means, and by such as injure and undermine 
the moral habits and feelings of the people, endeay- 
our to gain over the leading families: Marion and 
Arnauld had sustained with energy the cause of 
Henri 1V.; Marion obtained, by royal brevets, for 
his two grand-daughters, then under age, Angelica 
and Agnes, the abbeys of Port-Royal and St. Cyr. 
. » « Marion had some difficulty to obtain the papal 
sanction, for Agnes was only four years old, (1599,) 
so that a directress was put into St. Cyr, to whom 
the little * Madame de St. Cyr was delivered in 
charge.”’ The following year she took the veil as a 
nun. In Port-Royal, there was still an abbess, and 
Angelica was associated with her as coadjutrix, and 
successor in the dignity of abbess. The Cardinal 
d’Ossat was foreed to use all influence, in order to 
obtain the papal bulls. But now it become neces- 
sary to reconcile the little folks with their new posi- 
tion. It is related that little Agnes said to her 
grandfather, “1 will not be an abbess, for I have 
heard say that God will look to her for an account 
of the souls of her nuns; | have quite enough of 
my own.”’ Angelica herself, ata later period, told 
Le Maitre, her nephew: “ My grandfather asked 
me, when I was seven years old, whether I would 
not be anun. As he was fearful I should say, no, 
and as I did not exactly know what it was, he anti- 
cipated my answer, and said, * You will not, how- 
ever, be a mere nun, my child, | will make you an 
abbess, and a mistress over the others.’ I felt at once 
that I must perforce comply with his will; and as 


the being an abbess somewhat softened what other. 
| wise appeared to me my hard lot, | answered, * Yes, 
I will, grandpapa.’ At the same time my heart was 
near bursting with vexation; | went out into the 
gallery and thought to myself: Am I not unlucky 
to have been born the second daughter; had I been 
the eldest, they would have married me. However, 
I soon came again to myself, and reflected how near 
I was in age to my eldest sister Catherine, and that 
my father would not find it so easy to portion me 
and get me married, like my sister:* and so, 1 
made up my mind to choose the ecclesiastical state 
since they would have it so.” 

Some difficulty, however, seems to have still ex- 
isted at Rome. “The name Jacqueline was soon 
|changed for that of Angelica: as the Bull for tke 
nine-year old Jacqueline was refused at Rome, ano- 
ther certificate was prepared, in which she was de- 
scribed by the name of Angelica, and as being seven- 
jteen years of age,’’ a piece of supercherie which 
afterwards caused her much uneasiness of mind and 
many scruples of conscience. 

In September, 1600, in the convent of Maubuis- 
sou-sur-Oise, near Pontoise, Angelica took the vows, 
(fit profession,) ** on which occasion she was much 
|annoyed at hearing the people say, the pvor child 
|knows not what she does. Am I then a fool, said 
she, in great anger to herself, that people should 
believe I know not what Iam about? I am well 
aware of what 1 am doing.’’ The abbess of this 
convent was no other than the celebrated d’£sérees, 
of whose pranks we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. On the 4th July, 1602, died Boulehard, 
hitherto Abbess of Port-Royal; she had scarcely 
closed her eyes, when Arnauld fetched away his 
daughter from Maubuisson, and put her at once in 
possession of her rank of Abbess; and on the 29th 
of September, she being then ten years and ten 
months old, was consecrated as Abbess. She had 
not long been Abbess, when Henri LV., then hunting 
in the neighbourhood, announced himself as a visi- 
ter. He had a mind to pay Arnauld this mark of 
honour, and to see “the litthe Abbess.”” But he 
found her tall beyond expectation. 

‘This was not at all to be wondered at, for she wore 
shoes with at least six fingers’ breadth of heel. 
| Whilst yet at some distance, when the nuns hurried 
ito the windows at the sound of the cors de chasse, 
ithe gallant monarch cried out, “1 kiss the hand of 
ithe Lady Abbess.’ Her father told her subsequent- 
ly that God had avenged, by the king’s tragical 
death, his having made so light of the sacrament of 
marriage. She professed to know for certain, and 
from a good source, that the Jesuit father-confessors 
had encouraged him by their connivance in his sins, 
and so brought him to destruction. 

As she approached her seventeenth year, Angeli- 
lea’s distaste for a religious life grew so decided as 
to make her entertain the project of eloping from the 
convent, and getling married some where or other. 

* This, fora little French girl, was quite a cha- 
racteristic piece of reasoning. One may often hear 
in France a little maiden, who is about to begin ery- 
ing for some little mishap or other, comforted with 
the assurance, * Yon will think no more about it on 
|your wedding day.”’ ‘Vous n’y penserez plus le 
| jour de votre mariage.”’—OricinaL Note. 
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‘She knew that she was not bound, aecording to the 
laws of the church itself; but before God she felt 
that she was nevertheless bound, and she visited 
herself with too severe reproof onthe score of her 
way of life.” She was, at this time, scarcely 
seventeen years of age, and * played and amused 
herself, according to her age,”—* being at variance 
with the rules of the order.”” She would often com- 


fort herself again with the determination, that in af-| 


ter-life **she would no penance for it.” 

The natural result of all this is, we should think, 
sufficiently clear. What with her tender age, the 
falseness of her position, and the perpetually recur- 
curring struggles between a lively, sanguine dispo- 
sition, and a mistaken idea of duty, we should, 
without hesitation, pronounce that the young lady 
would most assuredly go out of her senses: our 
author, however, seems to take, throughout his 
work, a very different view of the subject. When 
speaking of Angelica Arnauld, he would evidently 
have us to regard her with a feeling very closely, if 
not altogether, allied to veneration; her ascetism, 
her inordinate love of discipline and self-mortifica- 
tion, are treated with the respect due to an emana- 
tion from on high; for this estimate we think he has 
no warrant, and to it we cannot, for ourselves sub- 
scribe. 

This inward struggle gave itself vent with Ange- 
lica, now in her sevenieenth year, (1607,) in an 
attack of burning fever. She was brought to Paris, 
and carefully nursed in her father’s house. After 
her recovery from this illness, which had been pre- 
ceded by a fit of deep melancholy, she was so cheer- 
ful that her worthy mother hastened in al! diligence 
and anxiety to Port-Royal, where she opened all her 
draws and closets to see whether or not the young 


abbess had love-letters concealed in some corner or 


other. 

It was on her return to Port-Royal des Champs 
that her celebrated plan of reformation in the convent 
was conceived and as quickly as possible put into 
execution. ‘I'he leading features of this reform were 


cominunity of goods, absolute silence, renunciation of 


the use of meat, the * c/ofure,”’ or rigid seclusion, and 
the voluntary self-infliction of all manner of penitential 
horrors. These latter ** ascetical exercises” she 
began upon herself. She would not unfrequently go 
seeretly at night ona spiked wheel in order to pray 
there undisturbed. Ata later period, and after her 
death, it was related that she had been secretly 
watched and observed to be pouring melted wax on 
herarm. ‘ For the ceremony of repeating her vow,” 
(the Pope, at Arnauid’s earnest entreaty, had, after 
declaring her first vow, for reasons above alluded to 
null and void, at the same time allowed her on cer- 
tain conditions, to retain her rank of abbess,) ** she 
had made choice of the coarsest linen she could 
find, full of knots, as yellow as wax, so oily that it 
stuck to her skin.” 

* True, indeed, it is that the manners and mode of 
life adopted in one or two, at least, of the convents 
at this period, appear to have stood in need of some 
kind of reform. As an instance of this, we cannot 


refrain from quoting some of the details relating to 
the convent of Maubuisson, of which Madame d’Es- 
trees, of whom mention has already been made, was 
lady abbsss, and the superintendence of which, An- 
gelica Arnauld was afterwards for a short space of | 


time, called upon to assume. It original foundres¢ 
was Blanche of Castile, the mother of St. Louis. At 
the head of this royal establishment, there was 
Madame d’Estrees, a sister of the Mareschel of that 
name, and of Ja belle Gabrielle, the celebrated mis- 
tress of Henri 1V. ‘The mistress, indeed, was of 
far purer morals than the abbess ; on which account 
the former was in the habit of sometimes taking the 
latter to task.* Of her twelve children, four of the 
grown-up danghters were with her, under the name 
of the ladies of the chamber. They were kept sep- 
arate and distinguished from each other, according to 
differentrank of their respective fathers. One, in 
particular, the daughter of a great nobleman, was 
made coadjutrix, so as in time to be the successor of 
d’Estrees. “ ‘To this pitch had the Catholic charch 
in France brought matters, while they were burning 
to extirpate the reformed ehurch.”’ D’Estrees had 
formally been abbess to a convent near Amiens ; bat, 
as she had her sister Gabrielle with her, she was, for 
the king’s convenience, made abbess of Maubuisson, 
nearer to Paris, at the same time being allowed to 
retain the former abbaye. Nor did the nuns lead a 
much stricter life ; they often went, with the prioress 
at their head, om the water, to a retired spot, where 
they used to meet the monks of St. Martin en Pon- 
toise, and dance on the green meadows. Louis XIIL., 
the son of Henri IV., took upon himself to put a 
stop to the scandal which was the topie of general 
conversation: Boucherat, abbot of Citeaux, reeeived 
tastructions to institute an enquiry, and to take the 
requisite measures of suppression. Out of consider- 
ation for the family, especially as the Cardinal Sour- 
dis was nephew to the Estrees, he wished to give 
them warning before hand. He sent some monks to 
them for this purpose. The abbess, however, be- 
haved to them as the nobles in their fortalices at that 
period behaved to the bergers who unluckily fell into 
their hands. The poor monks were locked up, and, 
after an unwilling fast, sent about their business. 
But, not feeling herself quite secure, she pretended a 
desire to reform both herself and her convent, occa- 
sionally visiting Angelica in Port-Royal and reques- 
ting her advice and aid with strong expressions of 
confidence. But nosooner did she perceive that no 
further steps were being taken against her, than she 
became bolder than ever, so that the abbot of Ci- 
teaux could no longer turn a deaf ear to the outery 
raised against this open scandal. He sent an eccle- 
siastic thither, with full powers to institute an en- 
quiry. But he, too, was, with his people locked up 
in a tower; they were kept there for four days on 
bread and water; the plenipotentiary however, as a 
mark of especial distinction, being moreover regaled 
with a daily strapado (elriviercs.) After four days 
of this discipline, he was fortunate enough to make 
his escape. The abbot now ventured to make his 
appearance in person, as the family had given him 
full power to that effect ; the more_readily, as they 
were incensed at d’Estrees having married their 
cousin, the count of Sanza, without the consent of 
the family, with one of hernovices. (1617.) But 
d’Estrees told the abbot to his face that she did not 
recognize his visitation. When the family had-once 


* The mistress was what, in Parisian society, is 
termed **une malheureuse,’ the lady abbess, * une 
perdue,.”’ 
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more given him full powers to proceed, he went in| serving the greatest caution and reserve in their con- 


the beginning of February, 1618, from Paris, fur-| 
nished with authority from the court and parliament’ 
to suspend her, and to bring her off to the Penitentes| 
at Paris. A troop of archers, the municipal guard of 
thatday, accompanied him. He hastened on before, | 
for the purpose of persuading her to submit of her own} 
accord ; but he was not received. The archers were 
obliged to force the door, and found the bed of the ab-| 
bess still warm, for it was early in the morning. He} 
sought for her a long time in vain, till at last she was 
discovered. They found her, to her great indigna-| 
tion, in a eloset, whither she had escaped out of bed. | 
They Jaid her, half frozen, in bed again, but she ob-| 
stinately refused to get up and dress herself. So, 
at last, the Prevot of the archers gave orders to take 
up the bed by the four corners; in this guise, she 
was placed in the carriage, and, with an address af- 
fixed, directed to the Penitentes at Paris, dispatched 
without further ceremony. 

The history of the order of Jesuits in France, the 
subject of the second chapter of the second book, 
contains some curious incidents, highly character- 
istic of that astute, keen-sighted, and wily frater- 
nity. 

The Jesuits, observed in different countries, ac- 
cording to national character, local relations, and 
other circumstances, vary much in behaviour. In 
the Spanish provinces, they quickly ventured on 
open display, on the employment of means best 
calculated to attract attention. In Palermo, a grand 
procession represented the power of death over all 
created things; first, there came a large figure of 
Christin a coffin, with a long train of angels and 
men, bearing the instruments of his martyrdom. 
Then followed a troop of lean, emaciated riders, 
mounted on pale-coloured horses; then Death him- 
self on a black car, drawn by black bulls, with Time, 
as the charioteer. Death was a hideous skeleton, as 
tall as the houses, a scythe of proportionate dimen- 
sions in his hand, and armed with bow and arrows ; 
and at his feet shovels and rakes for filling up graves. 
His car was surrounded with black torches, and he 
dragged, chained after him, a host of apparitions, re- 
presenting the various events and circumstances of 
human life. This night procession was accompanied 
by performers on violins and other instruments ; and 
chureh hymns were chanted in the most dismal man-| 
ner imaginable. ‘The exhibition of such processions, 
of such lively pictures, sending, as it were, the| 
guests of another world stalking through the scenes 
of every-day life, made a powerful impression on} 
the minds and feelings of the great mass. These} 
exhibitions continued to be a strong lever in the 
hands of the Jesuits, until both themselves and their 
ghostly comedies, by over-condescension to the low! 
taste of the people, dwindled down to posturemasters 
and buffoons, and their ghosts and devils to mere 
carnivals and puppet-shows. 

With no such display, however, durst the compa- 
ny make its appearance in France. Already, in 
1540, Ignatius had sent forward a few of the younger} 
brethren into France, in order to reconnoitre the| 
ground, or, as Arnauld, a Jansenist writer has it, | 
** pour espier et renarder,” to spy out like foxes; but| 
the circumstances, both religious and political, of | 


duct. In 1545 there were about thirty of them 
settled at Paris, in the “College des Lombards,” 
without, however, attracting notice. The first who 
took them under his protection, and brought them to 
light (ans Tageslicht zog), was the Bishop of Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, Guillaume da Prat, a name ab- 
horred of the Janscnists; nor was it till 1637, that 


the Jesuits opened their school, in the residence of 


the Bishop du Prat (the Hotel de Clermont, rue de la 
Harpe,) the Hotel de Langres, afterwards called the 
College of Clermont, having been purchased by 
| them at a later period. 

The chief oe e ground of quarrel between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists was purely theological, 
namely, the much disputed question of predestina- 
tion and free grace. The Jesuits used to say that, 
if men could be saved by grace alone without works, 
people would only pray, and not work any longer; 
(Molina Concordia, p. 6), but the true cause of 
hatred would seem to be the great, and amongst the 
public, uncontested superiority of the literary pro- 
ductions, classical, scientific, and philological, of 
their rivals of Port-Royal. This was, indeed, at- 
tacking the Jesuits on their own ground, and wound- 
ing them in a point which, with literary men, to say 
nothing of the odium theologicum, is proverbially a 
sore and adelicate one. It was by means of their ex- 
traordinary skill in all subjects of humane learning, 
that the Jesuits had obtained so great an influence 
in society, so despotic asway over the minds of men. 
Their class-books were adopted, almost exclusively, 
in the various colleges and seminaries for youth, and 
the mighty aim of their ambition, ultimately to go- 
vern the world, perfectly and practically cognizant as 
they were of the maxim that “ Anowledge is power,” 
seemed, consequently, on the very eve of attain- 
ment. When, lo! they are met on the very thres- 
hold of success; up starts a powerful rival to 
dispute the victory with them on their own adopted 
ground, and with their own weapons. 

Add to all this that, with these religious disputes 
between the Jesuits and the writers of Port-Royal, 
an author's quarrel is mixed up (une pique de gens de 
lettres). The Jesuits had long been in possession of 
the first rank in literature: scarcely any other than 
their books of devotion were read. It must, conse- 
quently, have been very galling to them to find 
themselves thus dispossessed of the first rank in 
letters, and @f the public estimation by new comers, 
before whom all their genius and knowledge appeared 
to vanish. It is, in fact, remarkable that, from the 
commencement of these disputes, no work of their’s 


|should have appeared worthy of the reputation which 


they had earned for their society, as though God, to 
| express myself in a figure drawn from the holy wri- 
|tings, had of a sudden deprived them of their pro- 


‘phets. ven their own father Petave, otherwise so 
jrenowned for his knowledge, suflered shipwreck 


against the book: ‘Of frequent communion.” For 
his book against it, as indeed was the case with all 
their other works, remained on the shelves of their 
booksellers; whilst the works of Port-Royal were at 
once the admiration of the learned and the consola- 
tion of the pious. One of the Jansenist satires of 
the period makes merry with the distress of the 


the times had forced upon them the necessity of ob-| Jesuits’ books and their booksellers. 
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Mais les votres (livres) si magnifiques 
Sont les doyens dans les boutiques, 
Et gardent toujours la maison, 
Cormme s’ils etalent en prison, 
Tout autre livre se demande, 

Se void, St prise, se marchande > 
Mais pour eux, ce sont des reclus 
Que nul homme a jamais veus. 

Et les greniers en estent pleins, 

Ils sont les gardes-magasins. 

La les souris courent les pages 

De vos admirables ouvrages, 

Et la troupe des nobles rats 

En fait ses mets et ses bons plats. 


The Jesuits, in fact, were in great danger of having, 
through Port-Royal, the education of youth with- 
drawn from them, and with it the groundwork of all 
their power. For by this are they characterised as a 
novel institution, inasmuch as the y endeavoured, by 
this means more especially, to gain possession of the 
public mind: whilst the [other] orders, the Mendi- 
cant, or Begging Friars for instance, had aimed at 
the professors’ chairs in universities. The Jesuits, 
however, had sought to establish the groundwork o 
their power on a deeper basis. 

The first idea of the schools of Port-Royal was 
given by St. Cyran. Many of the teachers rank 
high to this - in the history of practical philology. 
Nicole, (of Chartres,) and Lancelot, are renowned 
as gram melee and philological writers. Two 
other distinguished teachers in these schools were 
Fontaine and Du Fosse. Lancelot wrote the 
“Melhodes gre que, latine, italienne, et espagnole.” 


The two latter appeared in 1660: the Latin and| 


Greek earlier, as exercises for teachers, and in others 
for beginners. Many of the Latin authors (poets) 
were translated by the gentlemen of Port-Royal, for 
the use of youth. The original idea of “Grammaire 
generale et raisonnee,”’ first pul blished in 1660, was 
given by Dr. Arnauld, but was worked out by Lance- 
lot. In the same manner it was that De Sacy made 
use of I ance ] t’s pen, inthe “Jardin des Racines grec- 


ques ;”’ the book which was so fiercely attacked by 


the Jesuits, Vavasseur and Labbe, in the ** Etymolo-| 


gies de la langue Francaise contre la nouvelle secte des 
Hellenistes de Port-Royal, Paris. Paris, 1661. The 
latter denounced the Hellenists of Port-Royal to the 
French Academy as a sect, through whom France 
was threatened with the ruin of the Latim and Greek | 
languages; for, under pretence of teaching Greek, 
young people were betrayed into intolerable absurdi- 
ties and blunders ; 
dered ridiculous and despicable 
foreigners, as likewise of all future generations. The 
Jesuits confounded the philological and dogmatical 
heresies of the Jansenists into one great and terrific 
bugbear. 

Racine, who was a pupil of Port-Royal, made 
such rapid progress in the classics, as to be able to 
read the Latin and Greek tragedies with fluency 
with his teacher (de Sacy). ‘The latter, who con- 


sidered every thing in the spirit of a father-confessor, 
“was not unaware of the objection which existed 
to placing books, abounding with the spirit of 
heathenism, in the hands of children ;”’ but his open 
disposition and good tact preserved him from senti- 
mental prudery. ‘The classic writers,’ said he, 


f| Port-Royal,” 
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| strengthen both language and mind ; therefore it is 
| well to read them, in order that the believer may not 
bring to the fight weaker weapons than the unbe- 
liever.”” Geography, history, and genealogy were 
likewise diligently studied. Several of the young 
men of good families became officers. ‘Turenne ex- 
}pressed himself in terms of great admiration of one 
lof them, as being well versed in the tactics of 
|Cesar. All of these died young, a circumstance 
{looked upon in Port-Royal as a signal mark of di- 
| vine grace, on account of the dangers to the soul’s 
| health consequent on the military proféSsion. 

None of the pupils of Port-Royal appear to have 
| become ecclesiastics, excepting Sacy. His name, 
| as likewise that of Racine, betokens that poetry was 
not looked upon there as a mere exercise of the 
memory. ‘Tillemont wrote the well known History 
of the Church during the first century. Le Nain be- 
came a Trappist. Several had seats in the parlia- 
ment. One of them, Bignon, advocate-general and 
|councilor of state remained to the last well disposed 
towards Port-Royal. Some few retired after a long 
life passed in the great world to seclusion. Racine, 
)** after he had had the misfortune to write aguinst 
expressed his contrition, and became 
|completely reconciled with the fraternity. “It is 
not to be denied,”’ says our author, “that out of the 
whole number, (not above thirty altogether,) a con- 
|siderable number, proportionately speaking, were 
distinguished men.” 

Amidst al] the ascetism, self-mortifications, dole- 
ful persecutions, and serious reminiscences of Port- 
Royal, there are not wanting occasional traits of wit, 
repartee, and elasticity of temperament, inseparable, 
|perhaps, from the French character, to enliven the 
picture. Our grave, sententious, and self-denying re- 
igionists could sometimes, it would appear, indulge 
in the amusement of a little piece of mystification, 
practised upon their persecutors, or the harmless pas- 
time ef a practical joke. In July, 1638, the notori- 
ous maitre des requeles de Laubardemont,* a little, 
pettifogging, criminal lawyer had been dispatched 
from the court, in the character of commissioner, to 
Port-Royal des Champs, for the ostensible purpose of 
making an inquisition on the premises, but in reality 
to endeavour to sift out evidence, and to surprise its 
inmates into some unguarded expressiens, which 
might hereafter form the subject of a prosecution. 

With the true instinct of a bird of prey, he came 
on the Sth July, 1638, to Port-Royal, at an unseason- 
able hour, that he might take its inmates by surprise. 
He attempted to question Le Maitre on the 


whereby Franca would be ren-|subject of his conversion to [Jansenism], and as to 
in the eyes of|how often and on what days he had received the 


sacrament of the Lord’s supper. The latter com- 
plained that he was interrogated as to things which it 
was the province of a father-confessor alone to en- 
|quire into, On other points he made the cold and in- 
solent creature, whose character had been long 
known to him, to feel the sting of his sarcasm. . . 
The inquisitor had thought, by his almost night-visit, 
|to take the good people by surprise, as a thief in the 





* This was the man selected by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu to conduet the infamous prosecution which ended 
in the burning of Urbain Crandier, Bishop of Lou- 
don, on the absurd charge of having bewitched a con- 
vent of nun in 1634, 
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night-time. Luckily, they had been apprised of i 
isly. He had the strange mania 
the terrible; whilst he was not quite the 
of the fox, he was « nraged, if people did 
him for a wolf.”’? He was anxious to catch 
Le Maitre “as In a net, likea poor sinner, and then to 
draw him uy But it was in vain he snapped 
at every word, and at every scrap of paper; Le Mai- 
tre always brought him to the legal form; showed 
him that he had himself not yet quite learned his 
trade, handled him with cool irony, and tc his inter- 
rogall ‘* whether he was not accustomed to have 
visl gave him for answer, ** yes, two; from 
window he was iu the habit of seeing Baumu- 

ar, and from the other St. Lambert.’ [These two 
villages, it will be remembered, are close to Port- 
Royal des Champs.]} It fell out, as St. Hieronymus 
[Jerome] says of tl 


fourteen days previ 
of ng 
full size 


' 
not tak 


» < Se. 


n, 
ms aid 


one 


ve servants of the world and the 
servants of God, that they take each other, recipro- 
cally, for fools. Away, in great dudgeon, went the 
little man; he how an organ 
the Cardinai’s, as he knew himself to be, should be 
treated by any one. His protocol made him a laugh- 
ing-steck, | had faithfully taken down, word for 
word, all ny. It stuck to the poor devil as a 
by-word for life. 

Again in March, 1656, the lieutenant-civil, d’Au- 
brai, appeared in Port-Royal des Champs, to see if 
tne place had, in obedience to the mandate to that 
effect, This 
man was, indeed, of a different stamp from the * De- 
vil of London,” Laubardemont; and the interview 
between him and Angelica Arnauld passed off 
smoothly enough on both sides. 

The good 
fool of by tw 
hind, and 


could not conceive 
er. 


the iro 


heen completely cleared of the men. 


man was, nevertheless, rather made a 
) of the recluses who had remained be- 
who the cha acter of illiterat 
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y les humanit 
vor children enou 
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Brother Bouilli, too, played his 
spoke exactly like a countryman; so that 
after an examination of two hours anda 
not aware of the trick they were playing him. 
But. undoubtedly, the best of these tricks was tha 
played off by Port-Royal on their old 
Jesuits; a literary trap into which the astute fathers, 
with al blindfold 
Whilst the famous dispute on the * five articles” of 
Jansen, or rather of St. Augustin, was at Its height, 
‘‘ the Jansenists laid a snare, in order to expose the 
ignorance of their adversaries in the 
writings of the early fathers of the church; and in 
which the latter allowed themselves to be fairly 
caught. They published, without any author’s name, 
a letter of St. Prosper, a pupil of St. Augustin, ad 
uferias. The Jesuits immediately pounc- 
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ed upon it, as upon some new heretical work of the 
Jansenists ; after sufficient time had been allowed 
them to pull it to pieces, they were convicted of the 
blunder they had made. It was naturally very dif- 
ficult to convince the Jesuits of the authenticity of 
the work.” ' 
We kn t whether to class the slebrated 
‘* Miracle the Holy Thorn” in the list of 
Port-Royal mystifications. The incident is seriously 
writers of the period, and almost 
sly treated by our author Certain it 
that this miracle, real or pretended, served the pur- 
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was shown, In a conspicuous seal, to the belic ving 


multitade. Her portrait, engraved on copper, was 
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We must here take leave of Port-Royal and its 
reminisce We would willingly have given 
few of the details, of historical and biogra 
with of the 
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Cyran, Jansen, 


nces. 


a 
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elder and 
younger Arnaulds, d’Audelly, 
Le Maitre, and the rest of its worthies, with which 
the volume abounds, had not our notice of the work 
y trenched upon, if not exceeded, the limits 
i With 
the appearance of the second voluine we hope sh tly 
to return to the subject. 
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From the Foreign Monthly Review 
FRENCH MANUFACTURES.* 

The progress of the French in manufactures of all 
kinds has been astonishingly rapid within the last ten or 
fifteen years: and the national character has, in this 
respect, undergone an immense change, which may be! 
traced ve ¥ perce pt ly, not only in the political, but also 
the social features of that neople. Ever since the days of 
Louis XIV., up to the fal 


spirit may be said to have been tolerated rather than 


| of Napoleon, the manufacturing 


encouraged in France; the Grande Nation and the 
Beau Pays having had something else to do than to shut 
the population up in cotton and silk mills, and being 
given to conquering new provinces, to celebrating revolu- 
tionary orgies in the capital, or to adding plenty of glory, 
but little money, to the national store; rather than to 
promoting the domestic welfare and the industrial habits 
that exist in every people, and may, in almost all cases, be 
brought out by able management. Not that indigenous 
ability or aptitude for mechanical invention was at any 
time wanting in the French nation; for, on the contrary, 
numerous bright instances occurred (the list is too long to 
be detailed) of men who shone by great discoveries in the 
paths of practical science; but that the tide of public 
! 


spirit did not set that way; and that theoretical specula- 


tions, as being capable of cultivation without national 
aid, took the d in public opinion, and attracted all 
whose minds were at al ven to m matical or physical 
research. It is only since the great peace of 1815 that 
the French have been learning to become a serious, 
practical, and business-like people: and though the time, 





nearly a quarter of a century, is but a spot in the extent 





of national existence, and far too short to allow of the 

determining how the experiment of a change in national 

character is to end, yet, from the relative progress made, 

bt that France 
’ 


we see no reason to « u properly 


managed by her legislative political economists, may 
becor i first-rate manufacturing power. 

As we do not intend to write an account of the indus- 
trial condition of France, the subject having already been 
well handled, and lawl before the public in various 


statistical documents, we shall not wait to bring forward 
any positive returns and papers, or any detailed calcula- 

We allude to it 
merely as a general fact, which no observer of France as 


tions in proof of what we have alleged. 
it is, and who once knew France as it was, can fail to 
assent to. Our object is more especially to introduce to 
our readers’ notice the works named at the head of this 
article, and to point out to their attention some of the 


pr ncipal results of the last ma rnificent national exhibition 


of Arts and Manufactures that has made so much noise in 
Paris, and indeed through many parts of Europe 

These works are directed to accurate representations 
and descriptions of. all the best modern works of art 
painting and statuary, properly so called, excluded,) as 
well as of manufactured products that either exi-t in 
France, or are on the point of appearing. The first named 
work is the larger and more important of the two; the 
latter contains plates; but both of them are got up in a 
very attractive form, in good taste, and quite capable of 


* L’ Exposition ; Journal de [Industrie et des Arts 
uliles. (The Exhibition; a Journal of the Useful Arts 
and Manufactures.) By Le Bouteillier. Paris, 1839. 
Small folio, plates, in parts. 

L’ Album de I'Industrie ct des Arts utiles. (The 
Album of the Useful Arts and Manufactures.) By 
Le Bouteillier. Paris, 1839. Small folio, plates, in parts. 


serving for manufacturers in any part of the world. Does 


|a pew moulding for a marble chimney-piece appear—does 


a new bronze boss for a door-handle, &c., come out—is a 
house erected in more than ordinary good taste—is a new 
lamp sold any where—has a splendid carriage been seen 
in the Bois de Boulogne—in a few weeks’ time it is laid 
before the manufacturing public, in full detail, by these 
useful publications, engraved with the utmost care on 
steel, and coloured au naturel. For example, one of the 
numbers contains a very elaborate plate of the interior of 
Musards Cafe, a beautiful specimen of Gothic work of 
every kind; another has Marshal Soult’s coronation 
carriage; a third has the front of a modiste’s shop in the 
Rue de Richelieu; a fourth presents us with some curious 
pumps and other hydraulic instruments; and all of them 
are embellished with representations of various articles 
that have figured in the great exhibition of Arts and 
Manufactures in the Champs Elysees, 

The exhibition in questicn was placed in some very 
elegant galleries constructed in the Champs Elysees, with 
ill the taste and skill of simple decoration for which the 
French are now so much distinguished. Four very large 
galleries, communicating with an enormous transverse 
one, and several supplementary galleries, contained the 
products of upwards of 4000 exhibiters from all parts of 
France, but more than half of whom were from the 
department ofthe Seinealone. The first gallery contained 
all the machinery, agricultural instruments, models of all 
sorts, specimens of iron and other metals, &c.; the 
second comprised a miscellaneous assortment of things, 
truly French, and uncommonly dear, not only to Parisians, 
but to all visiters of the gay capital; hats, wigs, shirts, 
stays, bon-bons, perfumery, colours, chemical products, 
cutlery, stationary, guns, pistols, canes, &c. ; in fact, every 
thing that could come under the head of personal nick- 
nacks; the third gallery, with a supplementary one, was 
filled with all the woollen and linen stuffs, shawls, lace, 
musiins, cotton goods, &c.; the fourth also, with a 
supplementary gallery, displayed an immense collection 
of furniture, «arpets, musical instruments, bronze-work, 
clocks and watches, philosophical instruments, jewelry, 
&c.; the fifth, or transverse gallery, besides holding the 
porcelain, the glass, the mirrors, &c., was devoted to a 
miscellaneous collection, that, by itself alone, would have 
formed a first-rate exhibition. ‘i‘he galleries themselves 
were internally decorated in the style of the Renaissance 
des Arts, now the only fashionable style in the French 
metropolis ; the windows were all filled with stained glass, 
wr the coloured blinds, exhibited; and the wails were all 
hung round with the carpets, the paper-hangings, the 
varnished leathers, &c.; producing at once a varied and 
even gorgeous effect: in fact, the coup d’cil of the whole 
was one of the most beautiful things we ever saw. As 
we have before remarked, the excitement caused by this 
great exhibition, the periodical return of which appears to 
be now definitively fixed at five years, was exceedingly 
intense, not only in the capital but all over the country : 
the exhibitors who flocked up to Paris with their products 
ibrought each his train of friends or relations; many 
people came to the centre of the nation for this very 
purpose alone, and considerable numbers of foreign 
manufacturers and visiters were observed to be thronging 
the galleries whenever they were open to the public. 
Five days in the week, during May and June, the public 
jwere admitted indiscriminately, and we need hardly add 
gratuitously, to every part of the exhibition; the othertwo 
|days, and certain reserved hours on the five days, were 
|kept for the elite of the public, admitted by tickets; on 
these, too, the royal family, who bought very largely 
there, used to go. We have no means of estimating the 
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daily number of visiters, nor indeed of how many the 
galleries would hold; but we know that the influx and 
efflux of the throng was incessant, and, at a rough guess 
we should think that about 5000 persons were always in 
them. During the last week before its closing, the crowd 
was so great that a regular gueve was formed, as at a 
French theatre, from twelve o'clock till four daily, and 


extending about 300 yards from the doors in a file of 


three or four abreast. Notwithstanding this immense 
concourse of people, high and low, known and unknown, 
good, bad, and indifferent—for every body went—so 
admirable were the regulations of the police, the armed 
force, and the internal superintendence, or rather so good 
was the average conduct of the public, that not a single 
severe accident occurred during the two months just 
mentioned, nor any more serious offences than pockets 
picked were heard of; these, too, very few in 
number. ‘The truth was, that the exhibition formed an 
intellectual treat of the highest order, where the curiosity 


were 


of every one was sure to meet with some object or other 
of gratification ; nobody came away disappointed ; there 
was no occasion or desire for mischief; the whole passed 
off tranquilly. This, too, be it remembered, was at the 
very time when th 
May occurred. The exhibition was closed for one day, 
that was all; and the king, at his succeeding visits, came 
with a more numerous attendance of guards and police 


officers. All this speaks volumes for the general good 


conduct of the people, and 1s, indirectly at legst, a proof 


of the humanizing influence of practical science, even on 
a turbulent and restless people. 

But our concern is with the progress and actual 
condition of French industry. The class of ma- 
chines, without containing much that was positively 
new, was remarkable for the many ingenious im- 
provements upon inventions already known—for the 
perfectionnement of existing methods, and generally 
speaking, for the high state of finish imparted to ail 
kinds of m ichinery. ‘The steam-engines, for exam- 
ple, though perhaps not altogether so compact 
they could be made in England, were (the abstract 
excellence of the iron, brass, &c., being omitted) 
quite equal, if not superior, to our’s in beauty. The 
most remarkable invention in this way was one re- 
volving in a bath of mercury, the steam-box taking 
up by its rotation a certain quantity of the fluid 
metal, which isolated a ctriain portion of steam, and 
was discharged on its coming to the vertex of its 
circuit, thus producing an alternating movement up- 
on a very simple principle. The 
refining apparatus appeared in various forms her 
the agricultural instruments were most of them im- 
itated from English ones; the raw irons indicated 
great advancement in the art of smelting that trou- 
blesome*ore ; and the larger ceramic products were 
of first rate beauty. In pottery of all kinds our 
Gallic friends certainly beat us all to nothing. The 
cutlery was very showy, and inthe finer kinds indi- 
cated some slight improvements ; the files, too, the 
wool and cotton cards, and similar products, were 
really excellent; locks, also, and common house- 
fittings, though very dear, were good; and, on the 
whole, the machivery and hardware division of the 
exhibition was highly creditable to the nation. It is 
true that several of the largest machines were pro- 
duced by English manufacturers domiciled in France; 
but these may be considered as the fruits of capital 
and industry lost to all intents and purposes for Eng- 
land. 


beetroot sucar- 


insurrection of the 12th and 13th of 
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Of the contents of the second gallery we need not 
say much; every body will give the French full 
credit for ingenuity in articles of the various kinds 
comprised in them; and we shall, therefore, satisfy 
our laudatory propensities, as far as the ornamenta- 
tion of the human-person is concerned, by stating 
roundly that nobody knows what a shirt or a wig 
really means who is not supplied with those articles 
from Paris. People in England may wear a linen 
sack, and may stick a brown or black mop on the 
pericranium; but they must not be guilty of a mis- 
nomer, and dignify the one by the French appella- 
tion of a chemise, or the other by that of a perruque. 
In guns—q ulte an anomaly for Frenchmen, as we 
are inclined to think—a very high pitch of excel- 
lence and of most careful finish has been obtained ; 
and as for the multifarious plans for firing with and 
without locks, inbide outside the stock, with 
barrels unhinging vertically or horizontally, &c., 
there really was no end to the number of specimens 
displayed. As for cheapness, we saw a very decent- 
looking tube marked at twelve frances ; and, for dear- 
Doke of Orleans’ case at 
all sorts of chemical products, 


and 


ness, we saw the 
20,000 franes. In 
more especially for dyeing materials, nothing could 
be more beautiful than what was here shown. ‘The 
madders, and the improved extracts trom American 
woods, &c., forined the largest and most important 
class. 

In woollen tissues of every kind, the fineness of 
the products was the chief feature; we do not know 
the fleeces of French growers area 

Saxony or England; 
we suspect not: but the degree of manual 
chanical skill exercised in their preparation is little 


behind-hand with our’s. In 


gun 


whether, after all, 
equally strong with those of 
and me- 
one Important subdivi- 
sion, the cachemires and the mousselines de laine, 
‘ competition, and this exhibition 
The most beautiful 
long cachemire 


the French are above 
fully showed their superiority. 


products of the French looms are the 


shawls, in imitation of the Indian goods, but to all 
unprejudiced observers far superior to the long-famed 
haw!s of our Hindoo possessions. French manu- 
facturers have adhered closely to Oriental patterns ; 


they have got equally hne cachemire wool, they 
have much better colours for dyeing, and then have 
us methods of weaving the shawl ; there 
fort, why they should 
es. In our opinion 


models. ‘The average 


more ingent 





Is, therefore, no 
not pl yg 

they go beyond their original 
price of a very fine cachemire shaw! from Nismes is 
from 500 to 700 franes, wholesale, and from 1000 to 
1500 franes retail. ‘The points in which their other 
tissues, both in wool and silk, rival or surpass our 
own, are their capital patterns, and their well-chosen 
colours—results not depending on mechanical skill. 
In cottons, the French are still behind us; so they 
are in printed silk handkerchiefs, printed scarfs, &c. ; 
but, in the very important article of linen, we find 
them very nearly on a footing of equality, not only 
in the natore of the product, but also in the price— 
a point that English manufacturers will do well to 
look to. la fact, the leading French journals are 
now boasting that, within twenty yeais, linen, con- 


reason, @ pri 





oot rik 


luce ¢ jually 


jointly with woollen goods, will have driven cotton 
out of the market. ‘he new stuff, woven of silk 
and glass, or glass alone, attracted much attention 
in these galleries. According as the glass threads 
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are coloured, yellow or white, they imitate gold orjeven the grave members of the Institute, were in 


silver brocade with the greatest nicety; and they 
have the advantage of never tarnishing. Their effect 
for furniture is most splendid; their price is from 
25 to 40 franes for the ell. 
lish manufacturers cry ont without cause. 


and these suit the largest class of customers; but 


for all rich brocades, and fine, soft silks, Lyons has | 


In silks, we think Eng-| 
. ] 
For all 
common silks, English goods are by far the best.) 


raptures at It, 

The clocks and watches, and the philosophical in- 
struments, without producing any new principle or 
important inventions, were distinguished for their 
incredible neatness of finish and their reduced prices. 
Some of the chronometers were master-pieces of 
workmanship in the former class ; and, in the latter, 
the great invention of Gavard, the diagraph, bore 


the advantage, and perhaps will ever keep it, overjaway the suffrage of all who were competent to 


Spitalfields and Lancashire 
In furniture, the prevailing taste of the Renais- 
sance des Arts had itall its own way—at least for all 


cabinets, tables, bookeases, &c. No ether furniture 


|judge of the subject. 


Lerebour’s telescopes and 
polariscopes were also highly creditable to the pre- 


|sent state of optical science in Paris. 


We shall say nothing of the porcelain and glass, 


in the world can be compared to that of France—jor the jewelry, both because we saw nothing parti- 


we do not say in solidity, but in taste and appear- 
ance. ‘l’o these two qualities the Parisian manufac- 
cently dded those of work- 
manship, of artistical design and execution, and of 


turers have r good 


moderation of price. In many articles ingenuity has 
been greatly on the rack, and some of tie beds 
which turned into sofas, or tents, and might accom- 
modate half a dozen sleepers, or one, as the case 
might be, with others that shut up in a common 
portmanteau, were particularly creditable to their 


The carpets, that come in for so impor- 


tant a share of English house-keeping expenses, 


inventors. 


abundance, and at 
the Aubusson car- 
pets were nearly as sumptuous things as what the 
Gobelins or Beauvais could turn out. A rarity that 
would astonish us in London was a fur carpet, all of 
bear-skins, fox- skins, cat and hare-skins, &c., twenty 
ivet square, The cabi- 
commodes, the tables, whether in oak, in 


shown in wondertul 


moderate prices ; 


were here 


comparatively 


ind valued at 3000 frances. 
nets, "ne 


ebony, or in rose-wood, (mahogany is entirely gone 


out of fashion) were all carved in the most sumpta- 
ous and expensive style, richly ornamented with gilt 
bronze, and incrusted with plates of various coloured 
marbles, or mother-of-pearl. ‘This luxury, and the 


displayed in Paris, even in 
of furniture, would greatly astonish English-visiters 
not previously acquainted with the change that is 
taking place in the taste of France, and in the means 
of gratifying it, which now most people apparently 
bus, a French house, belonging 


high sense of art articles 


possess, 


Ceteris parib 


to an individual of similar relative wealth with an 
Englishman, will be infinitely better furnished than 
that of the latter, if not in solidity at least in 


‘The musical instramerts formed a very fine divi- 
of the exhibition, and the outward appearanes 
of the instruments merited the same eulogium as we 
have already bestowed on the cabinet makers’ work. 
‘Their internal and phonetical merits were, however, 
ot a higher order; the (reat houses of ier ard, Ple ve l. 
and Pape, leading the way in piano fortes, What 
would our English ladies say to a piano forte in 





unvarnished waluut-wood, sculptured a la Francois 
l., and with its panels painted like miniatures ?— 
such was Erard’s contribution to the gallery—or to 
one, the top of which was a single plate of ivory, 
with a border of mother-of-pearl and 
rosewood ? such was Pape’s. There was a new 
instrament produced for the first time in this exhibi- 
tion, the Meluphune, an improved accordeon, played 


surrounded 


like a gwitar, and of the same size, but with the 
of a small organ 


swell and torce all Paris, and 


calarly new, alshough all was very beautiful, and 
because it would lead us into endless description: 
we will only remark that the same style of the Re- 
naissance is the only one that goes down with the 
public, even in these articles. So it was also with 
bronzes, with this exception, that representations of 
nature, in animals, plants, and busts of all kinds, 
necessarily came in for a large portion of the space 
occupied by this class of products, We again ex- 
our conviction that, for form and taste, we 
have nothing of equal excellence in Englond, nor 
can we have, for reasons to be afterwards stated. 

A very important invention was shown by its re- 
sults in this exhibition, that of M. Colas for copying 
either on a reduced or an extended scale any hard 
substance, no matter what it may be, by machinery. 
This is especialiy applicable to statuary, medils, 
&ec.; and accordingly we saw a most exquisite copy, 
two feet high, of the Venus de Milo, in the Louvre, 
being a perfect but small fae simie of that fine 
work of ancient art. Several gems, too, Were 
copied about twenty or thirty times .their origi- 
nal size, and might be styled magnified fac similes. 
This process adinits of very speedy and cheap appli- 
cation to all works of art, and, as an instance of Its 
use, We may mention thata great quantity of wooden 
gothic panel-work being wanted at a low «ate for 
the restoration of the church of St. Germain L’Aux- 
errois, the inventor has contracted to furnish many 
thousand feet, sculptured in the most exquisite man- 
ner after the original model taken from the old 
church, at little more than the value of the material. 
This invention will some day or other be of the 
importance in all architectural 


pre 8% 


most incalculable 
operations. 

Were we to go into the details that crowd upon 
the recollection, after repeated visits to this immense 
national repository we should only weary our readers 
with accounts of objects that they would not thank 
us for; since, to be appreciated, they must have been 
seen. We have only alluded to some of the more 
striking features of the collection, and we will ter- 
minate what we have to say on the subject by stat- 
ing, that the most striking differences beiween French 
and English manufactured products is the superiority 
of design and taste exhibited by the former. This 
arises from ait being more popular in one country 
than it is in the other: in France it is made a nation- 
al subject, in England a private one; there every 
other man you meet in the street is not devoid of 
taste and judgment, more or less good, and for some 
branch or other of art; in England it is only among 
the higher classes that taste may really be said to 
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CONQUEST 


dwell. How far our school of design, which oper- 


OF 


ates so slowly, will tend to cultivate the eyes of our} 


mechanics, it is impossible to say; it is not, indeed, 
easy to determine what are the requisites for forming 
national taste: but of this we 4re quite certain, that 
taste and art enter much more into every-day life in 
France than they do in England; and that it will, 
we fear, take many long years to get up a good sup- 
ply of workmen, at home, well instructed in the 
knowledge of form and of colour. As long as this 
is the case, we must be content to see our Gallic 
neighbours ysivalling us every day more and more in 
their manufac and the event, indeed, is not 
impossible that we may, at no very distant period, 
Lecome importers of goods that now we are the sup- 


tures ; 


plie rs of to all parts of the world. 
We are quite sure thatthe cultivation of art among 


the lower classes is more important than our legisla- 
tors are aware of; but we know that the very torm 
of our government -le to the exercising of 
that pationage, W out which art, even In manulac- 
tures, cannot flourish; and, until the Legislatures 


can find time to spare from party discussions, and 
money to 


itse if 


and shall de vote 


to the worship of the Viuses, we 


spare t 


de spair of 


seeing any material improvement in British manu- 
factures. 

Fr } , re iv [ ) y | icw 
CONQUEST O ENGLAND BY THE NOR- 
VANS 
Hi ire de la ¢ tle de [ Angieterr par les Nor- 
ma vds, d ses Causes 4 : ses Suiles jusqu’a nos 
jours, en .ingleterre en L se, en Irlande et sur fb 


Continent. ({listory of the Conquest of England 
by the N 
quences to the present day, in Encland, Scotland, 
lreland, and the Continer By Augustin 
Thierry, Member of the Institute. Fifth Edition. 


{ vols. 8vo. and Atlas. Paris, 1838 


rioans. and of its Causes and Conse- 


ou 


Fifteen years have scarcely elapsed since the first 
appearance of M.«T'hierry’s History of the Norman 
Conquest, and the fifth edition of the work is now 
before edition, too, it may remarked, 
which, being what our continental neighbours style 
an edition de luxe, ornamented with initial letters of 
desions of Horace Vernet, Tony 
Johannot, &c., besides tf 
outlines of the Bayeux Tapestry, 

he part of the publisher the 


an be 


us ; 


wood-cuts from the 


urteen steel plates of maps, 





and other Similiar 
illustrations, implies on th 
anticipation of a ready 

In this country the | 
fashion to call, and, pe 


and extensive s ile. 
woksellers, whom it is the 
ps, With some t:uth, the 
real patrons of literature, would, almost to a m 
shrink with al from the adventurous wiglit who 
should think of proposing to them a work illustra- 
tive of any 1 of English history antecedent to 
the reion of Elizabeth, or, at all events, to that of 
her bluff sire; and would all their justifi- 
cation, and with some show of reason, the little 
interest which the majority of readers exhibit for 
the events and persons record 
tory. Navy more, we further believe, that, looking 
at the matter with a biblic polic eye, id est, with a 


yard to 


if, 


arm 


pert 
I 


ed in our earlier his 


} ! 1 
commercial i the pounds, shillings, and 
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pence, the result of these speculations would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be such as to justify the pra- 
dent hesitation of the publishers. 

As the work before us, however, refers to a period 
so much more remote than those to which have 
referred, as forming the extreme verge to which the 
sympathies of readers of this generation can be at- 
tracted ; it becomes a matter of curious speculation 
to ascertain what are the causes which have contri- 
buted to its success, a success which is manifested 
by the best of all evidence, the demand for a fifth 
edition. Our speculations upon this point might be 
superseded, or disposed of very summarily, by as- 
serting what is unquestionably the fact, that the real 
cause why the book succeeded was that it deserved 
For, though 


we 


to do 


So. there is no doubt that many 
lreally admirable books fall, as it were, sti}]-born 
from the press, there is as little doubt that no book 
of mere pretension, or whose claims to public favour 
are not well founded, ever attains to any thing be- 


ntary Dp arity. 
what the fashion in England t 


But as it is some- 

deny that M. Thier- 
possessed merit equal to the favour with 
which it has been received, we think we shall only 
ing our duty, as impartial journalists, by point- 
ng out what we consider the well-deserved ground 


yond a mome 


' 
ry’s work, 
be au 


ol its success, 

Paradoxical as the assertion may seer, after our 
observations upon the indifference with which most 
readers regard the earlier portions of our history, we 


have no doubt that the primary cause of the popn- 


larity of the work before us is to be traced to the 
iuthor’s happy choice of a subject. For, though an 
event of so early a date as the eleventh century, the 
Norman Conquest of England must obvi usly form 


the rule we have laid d Its 
influence upon the destinies of our country, an in- 
fluence which is yet felt after the lapse of centuries, 
and visible in many of our institutions, 
renders it a theme of never failing interest to all 
Englishmen who pay the slightest attention to the 
History of their Fatherland; while, to the 
of France, the 
invadir 
land with 


in exception from wo. 


existing 


natives 
descendants and countrymen of that 
gy host who deluged the fair plains of Eng- 
the blood of the best and bravest of her 
sons, the subject presents so flattering a picture of 
the power and splendour of the Norman chiv ilry as 
must necessarily enlist their warmest sympathies in 
favour of its historian. 

In the next place, the spiritin which M. Thierry 
treats the has chosen is eminently cal- 
culated to awaken in his readers a kindly disposi- 
tion towards his book. Throwing aside any national 
partialities which he might be suppcsed to entertain 
in favour of William of Normandy and the 
chieftains by whom he was surrounded, he details 
fairly with the indignation which 
such acts must ever call forth, the cruelties and op- 


subje cts he 


noble 


ind freely, and 
pressions inflicted by the conquerors on the unhappy 
scene of their success ; and paints in vivid colours, 
a feeling of just admiration, the gallant 
resistance of the brave pe ople, who, destined to pass 


and with 
under the yoke of the conqueror, fought so long, so 
nobly, for their liberties, their families, and their 
homes, that the remembrance of their good fight 
must ever awaken in the hearts of their descendants 
those feelings of mingled respect and pity which, in 
a less barbarous age than that of this Norman Con- 
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quest, such patriotic valour would have extorted even)singing their old national songs, and emptying the 
from those whom policy and interest had made theer|horns of beer and wine which circulated freely among 
emies. | them. 

But M. Thierry has other merits besides those of} At the break of day, in the Norman camp, the 
having chosen his subject well, and treated it with|bishop of Bayeux, a son of Duke William’s mother, 
right feeling. He has displayed great industry in|armed with a coat of mail beneath his sacred ves- 
his researches, and good taste in his selections, and| ture, celebrated mass, and gave his blessing to the 
has so nicely interwoven, with his own narrative, the| troops; then mounting a handsome white charger, 
very spirit as well as words of his authorities, as to/and bearing a baton in his hand, he drew up the 
earry back the minds of his readers to the times and/cavalry. The army of attack formed three divi- 
scenes which he is describing. And this he has|sions; the first comprised the men at arms from 
accomplished without at all interrupting the regular) Boulogne and Ponthieu, with the greater part of the 


el 


i 


progress of his story, whieh, not being impeded by| mercenaries ; the second consisted of the Breton, 





unnecessary disquisitions and unimportant inquiries, Maine, and Poitevin auxiliaries; while the third, 
flows on arly and eloquently in one smooth stream. |formed of the flower of the Norman chivalry, was 
It is time, however, that we should render some|commanded by William in person. At the head and 
tof the contents of the book. The Mistory|on the flank of each battalion, marched several com- 
of the Norman ¢ 1uest, as itis t bject, so is it| panies of foot soldiers, lightly armed, wearing quilt- 
consequently t prominent feature of the work ;/ed cassocks, some bearing long bows of wood, and 
it it is n the onty fi re n the canvass, though others steel cross-bows. The duke rode a Spanish 
it is distinguished from the accessories which com-!horse, which a rich Norman had brought with him 
plete the picture by being m yvrominently placed | from a pilgrimage to St. Jago, in Gallicia, and wor 
ind more richly « wred. Bet placing the spee-|suspended from his neck the most sacred of those 
tator, the ' the vant “5 { from \v relics on which Harold had sworn fealty to him; 
he is to behold the varying fort f that hard-| while the standard, blessec by the pope, was borne 
foucht field which seated a f it »y his side by a youth named Toustain le Blane.— 
ne of E nd; before m re him|At the moment when the troops commenced their 
the Saxor ’ i th ~ i their « se ‘ t duke, r iy nIS Voice, addressed them 
ve . 1 in the artifices war, and some-|in these words :— 
what spirited by the charge of perjury hanging * Think how ye may best fight, and put every one 
over their leader, and the army of the invaders glit-|to the sword; for, if we conquer, we shall all be 
tering “with barbaric pearl and gold,” confident in|rich What I gain shal be your gain, what I con- 
the skill of their chieftain, and auxious for the fray | quer shail be your conquest; if I win the land, ve 
which should make them masters of those broad | shall possess it. Know, moreover, that I am come 
lands that we to reward the vietors: M. Thierry | hither not merely to assert my own rights, but to 
has sought to make n acquainted with the persons | avenge our whole nation for the crimes, the perjuries, 
of the contending ies, and with the scenes des-|and the treasons of these Englishmen. They put 
tined to witness the events fo which their contests|to death the Danes, both the men and the women, 
must necessarily giv se. To ac iplish this end|on the night of Saint Brice. They slaughtered the 
he has furnished us with some account of the preli-|companions of Alfred, my kinsman, who perished 
minary history both of ¢ t Britain and Normandy,|through their means. On them! and, by God's 
and, alter showing the hrst-connext! ns which exist-| he p, pubisl them for ill their misdeeds !” | 
ed between the people of the two countries, he pro- Tl soon ind themselves in sight of the 
ceeds to point out the man in W 1 these rela-| Saxon cainp, on the northwest of Hastings. Th 
tions hbecam so npilcated as necessarily to lead priests ind Monks Who accom parme j it, retired lo a 
to feelings of hostility between them, and thence tojrising ground close by, whence they could view the 
the project of an invasion on the part of the Nor-/combat, and offer their prayers for their friends. A 
mans. ‘This recital forms, as it were, the prologue| Norman, named Taillefer, spurring his horse to the 
to the deep tragedy which follows: the Norman|very front of the lines, began to sing the song of 
Conquest of England, of which th siest scene,|Roland and Charlemagne, Pp ypular throughout all 
if not the crowning act, is the battle of Hastings. Gaul. As he sang, he played with his sword, which 


The following extract, from the author’s account)he threw up with all his force into the air, and then 
of that all-important event, forms a very fair speci-|ecaught in his right hand ; while the Normans joined 


I 

men of his style. in the chorus of his song, and cried * God help us! 
On the night of the 13th of October, (1066,) Wil-| God help us!” 

liam announced to the Normans that the morrow At length the archers and cross-bowmen directed 


would be the day of battle. The priests and eccle-| their arrows against the enemy, but the greater por- 
siastics, who had followed in great numbers the|tion of their blows fell against the high walls 
invading army, attracted, like the soldiery, by the}which surrounded the Saxon encampment. ‘The 
hopes ot booty, assembled for the purpose of pray-|foot soldiery, armed with lances, and the cavalry, 
ing aud chanting the services of the cliurch, while|advanced to the very entrance of the redoubts, and 
the men at arms made ready their weapons. Thisjengleavoured to force them. The Anglo-Saxons, 
necessary duty being performed, they employed the| who were all on foot around their standard, which 
remainder of their time in confessing their sins, and|they had planted in the earth, and who tormed one 
receiving the holy sacrament. In the opposite army,|solid and compact mass behind their palisades, re- 
the night was passed in a very different manner;|ceived their assailants with heavy blows of their 
there, all was noise and revelry: the Saxons amus-|battle-axes, which broke their lances, and cut through 
ing themselves, while seated over their wateh-fires, | the ir armour. ‘The Normans, wearied with an attack 
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from which they derived no success, and unable to 
penetrate the redoubts, or pull up the stakes of which 
they were formed, returned towards the division 
which William himself commanded. ‘The duke 
then directed the archers to make a fresh attack; 
ordering them, at the s no longer to shvot 
straight forward, but so to direct their arrows into 
the air that they might fall within the ene mys ram- 
parts. By this maneuvre they 
ing many of the English, mostly in the face ; Harold 
himself had ot put out by an arrow; 
yet this did n him to retire either ft 


command or from the battle. The 


, 
A 
! 


me time, 


succeeded in weund- 


eof his eyes 
tc mpel mi the 
attack oO] tne 


men 


t arms, on horse and on fvot, now commenced 


amidst cries of * Our Lady! God help us! God 
help us!’ But the Normans were repulsed from 
one of the portals, and driven back to a morass co- 


vered with grass and brushwood, when, their horses 
falling with them, they floundered confusedly one 
over the other, and perished in great numbers. ‘This 
was a momeut of great alarm in the army of the 
invaders. A report spread through the ranks that 
the duke had been slain; and this served as a signal 
for a general flight. William immediately thrust 
himself in the froat of the fugitives, arresting their 
further progress, threatening them and beating 
back with his spear, while he uncovered his head t 
assure them of his identity. ** Here I am,” lhe said, 
** behold me, I yet live, and, by God’s help, hope to 
gain the day.’ 
~ The knights upon this returned to attack th 
tifications, but their endeavours to force the 
or make a breach for their entrance, utterly failed ; 
at length the duke bethought him of a stratagem 
which should draw the English from their strong- 
holds, and induce them to break their ranks. He 
ordered a thousand of his cavalry to advance, and 
then make a sudden retreat. The sight of this pre- 
tended flight deprived the Saxons of their coolness, 
and they hastened to the pursuit with their battle- 
axes slung around their necks. On arriving at a 
certain point, a body of men who had been placed 
there fur the purpose joined the fugitives, who sud- 
denly turned round upon their pursuers; the Eng- 
lish, thus unexpec tedly attacked when in all the 
disorder of victory, were assailed on every side by 
spears and swords, from which they could not de- 
fend themselves, having both hands engeved in 
wielding their huge axes. When their ranks were 
thus broken, their redoubts were forced; the cavalry 
and foot soldiers gained an entrance, and the combat 
was carried on in the fiercest manner, hand to hand 
and foot to foot. William had his horse killed under 
him: Harold and his two brothers were left dead at 
the foot of their standard, which was thrown down 
and supplanted by the one which Rome had sent to 
the invader. ‘The remnant of the English army, left 
without a chief and without a banner, continued to 
struggle against the victors till day had so long 
closed in that the two parties could only be recog- 
nized by their language. 

The result of the victory thus obtained was the 
Conquest of England—the progress—the establish- 


‘ 
ra 
cates, 


ment—and the immediate consequences of which| 


great event form, according to the views of M. 


Thierry, a series of well-defined epochs, which cor-| 


respond with the successive changes which it pro- 
duced in the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon nation. 


| The first of these epochs is that of the territorial 
invasion of the kingdom, which commencing with 
the battle of Hastings, in October, 1066, and em- 
bracing the progressive successes of the victors from 
east to west, and from north to south, terminated in 


1070, when all the chief sources of resistance were 
jlestroyed, and all the leaders of the Saxon party 
had either submitied to the conqueror or abandoned 
their ¢ try 


The ECO! 1 e} the 
iles, comprises the various attempts made 


voch, which commences where 


by the conqueror to disorganis¢ | obliterate, as far 
is possible, the national distinctions of the peopl 
whom he subdued, and ends in 1076, when Wal- 
theof, the last chieftain of the Saxon race, was put 
to the sword, and Wulfstan, the last Saxon bishop, 
was stripped of his sacred office. As, during the 


first of these epor hs, we see a pe ople deprived of 
the land which them birth, in 
find them strippe d at once of their politic al and reli- 
gious freedom. 

In the third epoch we find the conqueror reducing 


crave the second we 


into regui 
and transforming into a legal, if not legitimate, pos- 


ir order the violent results of his cor quests, 





session, those prizes which his soldiery had won 
from their enemies; and this terminated in L0e6, 
n a systematic division was nrade of all the 
s held by the victors, who, by renewing their 
oaths of allegiance to the king, appear, for the first 


time, as a settled people, and not merely as s 


ful invaders. 

The fourth of these marked divisions is filled by 
the intestine quarrels of the victorious nation, and 
its civil wars, either for the possession of the 
territory it had acquired, or the right to command it. 


This occupies a far longer period than either of the 


uch a 


preceding, inasm 
1152, when the extinction of all other pretenders to 
thy throne of [eng land left Her 
of Anjou, and of Matilda, the 


queror, lisputed 


S it does not terminat 


rv, son of G irey 
niece of the Con- 
in undisputed possession of the country. 

fth epech, we find the N« 
} 


of England 1 of the Centinent, having no longer 
ecasion to consume their energies in internal dis- 
sensions, seeking to extend into other countries that 
supremacy which they had established in their own 
Heury Il. and Richard Ceur de Lion are the repr 
sentatives of this period, which is oceupied by wars 


n the Contine 


torial 


nt aud by fresh political and terri- 
acquisitions, and which terminated in the 
earlier years of the thirteenth century by so violent 
a reaction against the Anglo-Norman power, that 
Normandy itself, the of the kings, 
the lords, and the chivalry of England, w 
rated for ever from that land which it had broug 


native country 


under subjection. 
We will not, however, detain our readers by 
peating here the 


ree 
many original views, but which we 
frequently not ther tenable, 
of our author, upon the results of that great event 
which forms the leading feature ef his work. We 
think we have said enough to recommend the book 
itself to the attention of all those who would fain 
peruse a well-written, clear, and picturesque history 
luf the Norman Conquest; and though we are well 
aware, as we have already stated, that, in giving 
the book the character we have done, we are run- 
jning counter to the opinion entertained of it by many 


confess also are iltoge 





+ en 
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very capable of forming a right judgment on the 
subject, we feel the greater confidence in the justice 
of our own decision, seeing that it has been con- 
firmed by so great an authority (and he is, indeed, 
no mean one upon the point) as Sir James Macin- 
tosh, who, speaking, we believe, of one of the earlier 
editions of the work, since which it has been entire- 
ly revised, and almost entirely re-written, pronounc- 
ed its author to be “a writer equally admirable for 
eloquence and research,’’ whose citations generally 
appeared to him very faithful, but added, what all 
must concur in regretting, that “ the spirit of system 
had, in the succeeding parts of his history, led him 
into exaggeration.” 


YRIARTE. 
THE MUSICAL ASS. 


The fable which 1 now present, 
Occurr’d to me by accident. 


A stupid ass this morning went 

Into a field by accident, 

And cropp‘d his food and was content, 
Until he spied by accident 

A flute, which some oblivious gent 
Had left behind by accident ; 

When, sniffing it with eager scent, 

He breathed on it by accident, 

And made the hollow instrument 
Emit a sound by accident. 

** Hurrah, hurrah,” exclaim’d the brute, 


** How cleverly I play the flute! 





A fool, in spite of nature’s bent, 
May shine for once—by accident. 


THE CHEST OF TEA AND THE CHEST OF SAGE. 


One morning, as they chanced to meet at sea, 
A chest of sage address’d a chest of tea, 
* Ho! brother, whence and whither art thou sail- 
ing ?” 
And in a speech emitted or exprest— 
As speeches ever must be—from the chest, 

The tea return’d an answer to the hailing— 
“I’m journeying from the east unto the west, 
From China unto Europe’s distant land, 

Where I’m an article in high demand.” 
|** And 1,”’ rejoin’d the sage, ** unlike to thee, 
Am from the west, and sailing eastwardly 
To China, where, for wholesomeness and flavour, 
| As food or physic, I’m in mighty favour; 
|For though my countrymen, I blush to say, 
My European countrymen, despise 
And fling me as a worthless weed away, 
The Cainaman is, Heaven be praised! more wise. 
He has a sage tooth in his head, and knows 
The pleasure and relief my leaf bestows ; 
In fact, I take prece dence over thee, 
| And hit his taste, friend Tea, unto a T. 


|** But fare-thee-well ! and speed thee with the gale 
To Lurope, where the tables will be turn’d ; 

Where young and old will hail thee, and inhale, 
| And thou wilt be adored as I was spurn’d ; 

For every nation, howsoever loth 

To praise an article of native growth, 

Is prompt enough to purchase and applaud 
Whatever comes unto it from abroad.” 

And thus—although I grant that general good 
Results from commerce rightly understood, 


| And that the intercourse of mind with mind, 


: anu 
From Blackwood’s Magazine 
rRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH 
LITERARY FABLES OF YRIARTE. 
THE CATHEDRAL BELL AND THE HERMITAGE BELL. 
& 
Within an old cathedral hung 
\ mighty bell, 
Which never, save at Easter, swung 
One solemn knell > 
And then so sternly all around 
Its echoes fell, 
The peasants trembled at the sound 
Of that big bell. 
2. 
Not far from the cathedral stood 
’ A hermit’s cell, 
And in its belfry-tower of wood 
A little bell: 
Whose daily tinkling through the year 
So faintly fell, 
The peasants hardly gave an ear 
To that small bell. 
3. 
The hermit—he who own’d the same, 
And loved it well, 
Resolved that it should share the fame 
Of the big bell; 
So tolling it but once a year, 
With one brief knell, 
He taught the peasants to revere 
His little bell. 
1. 
And there are fools in vast repute, 
W ho, strange to tell, 
Acquire their fame by being mute, 
Like that small bell ; 
These would-be sages rarely speak, 
For they know well 
, That frequent utterance would break 
. The solemn spell. 


| Like other commerce, should be unconfined— 
| blame the man whose scholarship is shown 
'In every country’s authors save his own; 

| Who prizes, if from Paris or from Rome, 
|'I'he very talent that he scorns at home ; 

| And, while he overrates Racine or Tasso, 

| Disdains to read one line of Garcilasso.* 





* Garcilasso de la Vega, one of the most celebrat- 
ed poets of Spain. 
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HISTORY OF 


From the Spectator 
MACGILLIVRAY’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
BIRDS 
Tax second volume of this racy and original work 


Sor 
s| 


arranged into seven families ; 


the so classed from their anatomi- 


cal structure. 


contains 


rsters 
gsvers ; 





species described is fifty, 


consisting ot 


re number of 
ant-catchers, 
thrushes, larks, wagtails, stonechats, warblers, tits and the 


allied species of each 
sixth) of practical ornithology open and close the volume ; 
the fifth 
respiration in birds; 


tribe. Two lessons (the fifth and 


invelving a minute exposition of the organs of 
j the sixth containing a dialogue, held 
during an excursion in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
im which Aunvsovw,a fictitious character, the author, and 


the author's friend, Mr. W 


of ornithological topics. ‘Two copperplates of the respira- 


in, pleasantly discuss a variety 





tory, vocal, and digestive organs of birds, and upwards of 
eighty wood-cuts, form the appropriate illustrations. 

The treatment of the subjects is similar to that in the 
first volume. After a view of the generic character of the 
family, the historian proceeds successively to the species ; 
and learned names of the bird, 


first the 


giving 
generally some dozen in number 


popular 
The minutely elabor- 
ate description of form plumage, and measurement, of the 
nd the young, is prefaced by 


ywed by such drawings ol 


male, the female, a a portrait 


of the songster’s head, fol! 


other parts as may be 


requisite to e iain any peculiarit 
} 


A popular account of its habits follows, drawn trom actua 


observation of the creature in its native haunts; and 


distinguished by variety, truth, and freshness 

In our the 
characteristic claim of the 
“he has not confined his labours to the study, taking his 


review ol first volume, we noticed the 


author as a naturalist thal 


account of the structure and habits of birds from books, 
of their plumage from dried skins, and of their form and 


appearance from stuffed specimens. On the contrary, he 


has followed them to their haunts; he has observed them 
at all seasons, at all hours, and in all weathers; he has 


seen them as lovers, as parents, as single or gregarious 
creatures ; he has shot them, he has measured the mn, he 
has dissected and anatomised them.” This or'ginal ob- 
servation of such force and distinct- 
ness to the first volume, is equally visible in the present ; 
but the effe a In thie 
the 
present he has only one 


nature, which gave 


perhaps, is scarcely so striking 


dealt with four genera; in the 


es t 
interest m 


first volume author 
is Want of Variety, 


the birds 


and best 


there is something probably of less 
themselves. 


or the reverse of that quality in rooks, daws, and magpies: 


No one can deny the amiability of songsters, 


but amiability in life is often insipidity in a book; variety 
is always charming; and there were the cooers or pigeons 


mtrast of 


rer volume, to give a sufficient cx 





in the fo 
gentleness to the less agreeable qualities of the other 
As a matter of taste, tov, some attacks upon other 
been better omitted. 


birds. 
and rival 
Kt may be that those gentlemen are mere “ carpet knights” 
closets out of books; but 
And if one of them did, in 
Mr. 

the 


heen 


ornithologists would have 


—men who spin theories in 
why not leave them alone ? 

a “defunct” 
volume ‘and dissuade its 
from the death, could not have 


avenged, might have been avenged in a more direct and 


magazine, review MaceiLurvray’s 


purchase, injury, judging 


very great: or if 


less splenetic way. 
Asin the former volume, the inciden 


al ch apts rs, W here 
the author discourses about his pursuit with the enthu- 
siasm and feeling of Izaak Watton, were not the least 
amusing; s0 it isin this. Here is a pleasant picture, in 
this style, of— 
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BRITISH 


~) 
3 


- 


BIRDS 


A NOVEMBER SCENE. 


The beams of the morning sun, unable to penetrate the 








hick mi.t that is spread over the ocean, merely tinge the 
eastern sky with dim red; the ground is hardened by the 
frost, and the grass crusted ‘with delicate crystals of 
feathery snow. Most of the bleckbirds and thrushes are 
fn the gardens, hither we cane toliow them; but 
many will be found under the hedges, especially in the 
neighbour xl of farm-houses and villages. There has 
been little hard weather as yet, and they are fat and full 
of sap, fur they have feasted luxuriously on the snails 


which they have jerked from their winter quarters in the 


walls and hedge banks. 


There stands robin on the cope of the stone-wall, his 


dark humid eye glistening as he surveys round be- 


+} 


neath, intent on the earth-worms. 
be pe nted 
ven 


an old 


tiny heaps raised by the 
Fear not, little fellow, no murderous tube shall 


to thy small frame, for thou art the friend of man, 


boy, armed though he be with 


the prowling ~ hool 








pistol, will never dream of harming thee. The modest, 
unobtrusive hedge-sparrow too, may flit along the fer 
unscathed. As for the noisy sparrows, the pensive 
buntings, and all of their . we ve alread itisfied 
ourselves with SCrvil and describing t m H al 
some tall wisows, whos ender tw s thigh! > the 
ur About a zen ma birds are dispersed am g 
t n, < i Y ill so ol es, Dus 
f ized i ng food, and v en emittin 
heir teevle ¢ eping cry, chal red at inte 118 for Kind 
of chiding They are tits, but v er the blue 

é we ¢ not at this distance et ne VY sigut 
aline he nvies are certainiv tho or the ! 
Now, what are they searching out those s th 
branches and slim twigs? ‘They are perhaps picking t)} 
buds, or seeking for minute insects. When you are in 
doubt respecting any thing in natural history never in- 


but 


yourself by observation; and, as in this case, the only 


cture, for it is worth nothing, 


satisly 


julge in con 
shoot one or two, do 
The ce 
gizzard, not much larger, you perceive, than 
, . : 


‘ertain method of succeeding is to 


so, and let us open thetr stomachs. nients of this 





the heart, are some slender white worms, or larve, having 
a reddish head, and a quantity of what seems to be vege- 
table fibres. but which ts in reality skins of these same 
larvae: 

In that tail unpruned hedge, with its bank sloping 
irregularly towards the ditch, one may often meet with 
blackbirds and thrushes, especially the former. Hark to 
he loud “ chink chink,” and hurried chiding notes, which 
announce the presence of one. There it glides among 
the bushes, and flies down the other side. Here is the 
snail, (helix aspersa,) which it has partially broken, and 
here a heap of others, from which it has extracted the 


animal, after breaking the case on that stone. 


THE DYING DIPPER. 


melancholy ormthological exh 





The ition that J 
remember to have witnessed, was that of a wounded dip- 


Cramond 


most 
per, which was shot through the lungs, 
Bridge, near Edinburgh It stood still, 

ing to fly eff, apparently insensible to all exte: 


head dec] 


above 
without atten) t- 
nal objects, 
ned. The 


gling in its wind 


its legs bent, its wings drooping, its 
blood was vozing from its side and gu 
pipe, which the poor bird made tnefiectual efforts to clear. 
chest took 


this state 


At intervals, a convulsive heaving of the 


place, followed by an eflort te vomit; and in 


the sufferer steod for five minutes, until I got over the 


stream to it, when it expired in my hand, In the agony 
of death the pupil became contracted to a mere point, and 


|presently after dilated, when the lower eyelid gradually 





ers ae 


—- 


ee as 


ae 


ae 


_* 
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rose and covered the eye. This is commonly the case in} parlour, my old friend flew in and immediately recognized 
birds, which do not expire with the eyes open, like man/ me. 
and most quadrupeds. | ‘These last facts might furnish Lord Brougham with an 
' additional argument for the reason of animals. 
THE BLACKBIRD’S SONG. 





It is not in the wild valley, flanked with birchen slopes 
and stretching far away among the craggy hills, that the 
music of the blackbird floats upon the evening breez | COOPER'S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
I'here you may listen delighted to the gentle song of the Ale 
mavis; but here, in this plain, covered with corn-fields NAVY. 
and skirted with gardens, sit thee down on the green The history of the Navy of the United States of America, 
turf by the gliding brook, and mark the little black speck! fy JF! Cooper, Ese. 2 vors., 8 vo. Lonpon: 
stuck as it were upon the top twig of that tall poplar. It Benriey 
is a black-bird, for now the sweet strain, loud, but mel- 
lowed by distance, comes upon the ear, inspiring pleasant! Ix common with several of our fellow journalists, 
thoughts, and banishing care and sorrow. The bird has} we have found less of partiality in these volumes 
evidently learned his part by long practice, for he sings| than, judging from the author’s strong prejudices, 
sedately and in the full consciousness of superiority.' especially against England, so often and ridiculously 
Ceasing at intervals, he renews the strain, varying it so) evinced in his former works, we expected. But even 
that although you can trace an occasional repetition of! here he is by no means free from the indulgence of 
notes, the staves are never precisely the same. You may | his besetting sins of pique and nationality, though 
rit an hour or longer, and yet the song will be continued; not so observable in what he really does say of the 
and in the neighbouring gardens many rival songsters| British or the American navy separately, as when 
will sometimes raise their voices at once, or delight you the two sides are compared—the disproportion of 
with alternate ma And now what is the purpose of particulars and the warmth of style being then seen 
all this melody We can only conjecture that it is the|),, he remarkable. The very obvious effort to stand 
expression of the perfect happiness which the creature is| .joar of the charge of unfairness proves to us that 
enjoying, when, uncarked by care, conscious of security,|}i. mind is not sufficiently calm upon a subject, 
and aware of the presence of his mate, he instinctively | uch of its special interest belonging to recent events, 
pours forth his soul in joy and gratitude and love. He and to a service in which Mr. Cooper himeelf has 

sing f : ate, as many je s sed, : . . 
ra - ing to wy ag: be — — oe a = been bred, to do it perfect justice. “he very fact of 
pe » 8 7s w p ne B )y 7 €a 5 ~ . . + 
for , o - ings . ae w _ ; r “te ciate not | tHe work first making iis appearance in England, or 
es he sing to beguile his solitude, for now c abewey- - - , 
ee ee i .« » |at least issuing from the house of a London publish- 
solitary ; but he sings because all his wants are satisfied, = : ; - : 
: -’\er, looks as if the author would defy any one in this 
his whole frame glowing with health, and because his 7 - ; ’ J. 
. ap country to impugn him of unfairness. Still the fact 
Maker has gifted him with the power of uttering sweet). J > . onal 
poss indicates that he has felt strongly about an anticipat- 
, : . ’ : 
Mr. Macgillivray is not the sole contributer to the vol- ed danger sete ng gn 7 os re an to us 1 
- ‘ "20 e y Y 
ume; his account of the habits of birds is sometimes enrich- it was Impoersivie “3 mane nd paws | ~e ‘ee va 
cd by the observations of friends. Mr. Weir has furnished and the powers of us pen with a uniform s are oO 
; deliberation, amplitude, and candour, whatever might 
be the ship, the nation, and the events that have en- 
gaged him. His strivings to find satisfactory reasons 
: an |fer the disasters in the history of his own country’s 

In the summer of 1835 a male robin in my garden be-| jaya] engagements, and, on the other hand, to leave 
. > » th nok oe . . . . * . 
came so tame that he pi a — — _ _— of the the case of similar facts when Great Britain is con- 
, > > . > q y > , ~ 
gardener : and ") the mide ; of t oe we - ous latter! cerned, in the shape of dry and bare announcements, 
008 tie Ginnes, Re a _ cea wy t eS ah " }eannot escape the notice of the acute and impartial 
meg : agen et 1 \ pe yon “ee ' ma pea f reader. He is very ready to account for the fate of 
ante tice peng or alpaca oy «ned gcahnyecinena vy Boece ces Chesapeake, for example, by attributing it to the 
her hand as familiarly as if he had been tamed from the or . , ; 

7m . inferior composition of the crew. But the fact is, 
nest. To me he likewise became very much attached, : : ‘ 
that America never having waged a long protracted 


He continued so during the autumn. One cold morning “3 ; 
. maritime war, and during her struggles with this 
in the beginning of winter, as [ was standing at the door 


of my house, having heard my voice, he immediately 
flew to me, and, seeming to claim my protection followed 
me into the parlour, where he was quite at ease. | caught 
him and put him into my garret, in which, during the 


From the Monthly Review 


the following curious 


ANECDOTES OF A ROBIN. 


mighty naval armaments, and never having taken 
part in a great pitched battle between large forces in 
the style of a general action, was enabled to pick her 
winter, he sang most delightfully. Being sorry to see|™en, in the selection of whom for the service she has 
him alone, I got for him a helpmate to cheer him in his|€¥€T been most scrupulous, the crews being what eer 
confinement. About the middle of April I set them at|calied crack, and the pay high; whereas England 
liberty, and, to my surprise, a few days after I discovered | had an immense marine, had been at war for many 
a very neat nest which they had built. The outside of it) years with the most formidable foes, and necessarily 
was composed of the stalks of dried horehound, which || had among her sailors the refuse of society, and al- 
had suspended from the roofas a medicine for the cold,| ways many inefficient and unwilling hands, sach as 
and the inside was lined with a few feathers and the down|!andsmen, and the impressed, as well as the sweep- 
of the ragwort which I had there kept for my bullfinch.|ings of the prisons. Another most important fact is 
It shows to what shifts birds have recourse when deprived | overlooked by Mr. Cooper, so far as we have been 
of the proper materials for the construction of their nests. | able to discover, viz., that many British seamen were 
About cight days after this, whilst 1 was sitting in the| attracted by the higher wages tothe American navy, 
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and, as has often been stated, fought most desperately 
against the country to which they avowed allegiance, 
for it was with halters round their necks. Besides, 
the Americans have been and are still essentially 


7) 


ERICAN NAVY. 7 
of which any account has been found by Mr, Cooper, 
with some other notices. He says, it was constructed 
by— 

“Schipper Adrian Block, on the banks of the Had- 





British in blood, prowess, and daring; and, in al||son, and probably within the present limits of New 
their achievements at sea, the nationality of our| York, during the summer of 1614. This vessel De 
own country will find matter to gratify pride and to| Laet terms a ‘yacht,’ and describes as having been 
throw as a challenge to the world. |of the dimensions of thirty-eight feet keel, forty-four 
Nothing could be more vain and unjust than to/and a half feet on deck, and eleven feet beam. In 
strive to disparage the exploits of the marine of|this ‘yacht,’ Block passed through Hell Cate, into 
America, or to deny that it has evinced the highest|the Sound, and steering eastward, he discovered u 
qualities that have distinguished the nation from} small island, which he named after himself; going 
which the people of the United States have mainly|as far as Cape Cod, by the way of the Vineyard 
sprung. But, as already intimated, these exploits | passage. According to the same authority, the Dutch 
have been confined to incidental engagements, with|at New Amsterdam, who had constructed a fort and 
hardly an exception, and to contests between single|reinforced their colony, soon after built many more 
ships ; ships, too, for the most part, in so far as|small vessels, sloops and periaguas, opening a trade 
Britain has been concerned, not properly matched| with the savages, by means of the numerous bays, 
either as respected construction and size, or the com-/ sounds, and rivers of their territory. It wasalsoin 1614 
position of the crews. Captain Marryat, in his late} that the celebrated Captain John Smith arrived from 
work on America, has said, speaking of the ratings| England, and siiled on a coasting voyage, with the 
of their ships, that these ratings will much mislead double purpose of trade and discovery. He went 
people as to their real strength. The seventy-fours himself in a boat, having a crew of only eight men; 
and the eighties, he declares, “ are, in weight of broad-| and the profits, as well as the discoveries, abundantly 
side equal to most three-decked ships ; the first class| rewarded the risks. It may serve to give the reader 
frigates are double-banked of the scantling, and carry-| a more accurate idea of the condition of trade in this 
ing the compliment of men of our seve nty-fours. The part of the world, if we state that in 1615 the Eng- 
sloops are equally powerful in proportion to their ra- lish alone had one hundred and seventy vessels en- 
tings, most of them carrying long guns. Although) gaged in the Newfoundland fisheries, while the 
flush vessels, they are little inferior to a thirty-six- I‘rench, Portuguese, and Spaniards, had altogether 
gun frigate scantling, and are much too powerful for about three hundred. Maay attempts were made 
any that we have in our service under the same de-| about this time to discover a north-west passage to 
nomination of rating.”” He also intimates that the China; the well-known expedition in which Baffin 
American styleof marine architecture is superior to) was employed occurring in 1616.” 
ours, merchant vessels being built in this country so} The sea-fights in which the colonists at first were en- 
as to evade, as far as can be done, the tounage duties, | gaged, appear to have displayed the romantic energy of 
while the model and construction of the ships in our| the people, although on a scale very unlike modern mari- 
navy, for other assigned reasons, do not equal those | time wars between powerful natons ; the former having 
of our rivals. taken place generally in the case of private adventure, in 
But it is time that we come to some of Mr. Cooper’s| which decked boats or small sloops were sometimes the 
details, which, whatever may be thought of his|*!#° and weight of the craft. it happened that these en- 
leanings, exhibit, as far as regards the manner of the | S2gements were frequentl; with Indians. he first battle, 
narrative, his extraordinary vigour and perspicuity.|** * supposed, in which the colonists were concerned, 
All the world knows that he is the Scott in the treat-| ¥* of this description, and of which we quote Mr. ¢ oop- 
. as F ..|er’s account. It took place between John Gallop, who 
ment of nautical adventure and incidents ; nor do we ; . ee - 
; ; : ' ~ | traded in skins on the coasts of New England, and the 
think that in any of his novels, having the ocean for| ae é ; al 
“a , ; : aborigines, all such vessels carrying many light guns. 
their field, has he ever displayed higher —_— and Having fallen in with another vessel similarly occupied, 
qualities in the way of life-like representation. and which belonged to a person of the name of Oldham, 
The first part of Mr. C ooper's narrative belongs ta! who was known to have sailed with a crew of two white 
the period when the Americans were the colonists of boys and two Indians, certain suspicious circumstances 


Great Britain. And throughout this portion of the| sttracted the attention of the former. ‘The narrative thus 





work, the graphic pen of the earnest author is Par-| proceeds :— 
ticularly visible, there being less of those details that} « Op running still nearer, no less than fourteen Indians 
have no historical importance, or that divert the mind | were discovered lying on her deck. A canoe, conveying 
fromthe main points of developement, often to be met} goods, and manned by Indians, had also just started for the 
with inthe succeeding divisions, and which detract} shore. Gallop now began to suspect that Oldham had been 
from the philosophy of the performance, consisiing, overpowered by the savages; a suspicion that was confirm- 
as many long descriptions do, merely of personal | ed by the Indians slipping their cable, and running off before 
adventures, stirring and strange, no doubt in them-| the wind, or in the direction of Narragansett Bay. Satis- 
selves, but in no way advancing the spirit or light of | fied that a robbery had been committed, Gallop made sail 
national history. |in chase, and running alongside of the pinnace, in a spirit- 
The passages now to be extracted by us will support/ ed manner, he fired a volley of duck shot at the savages. 
and illustrate some of our preliminary observations| The latter had swords, spears, and some fire-arms, and 
—our purpose being rather to accomplish this end, | they attempted a resistance, but Gallop soon drove them 
and to afford characteristic specimens of the writers | below to a man. Afraid to board in the face of such odds, 
manner, than attempt any connected view of the rise | Gallop now had recourse to a novel expedient to dislodge 
and progress of the navy of America. Hereis anotice| his enemies. As the pinnace was drifting with no one 
of the first decked vessel built in the United States,|to manage her, she soon fell to leeward, while the sloop 
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hauled by the wind. As soon as the two vessels were) 
fur enough asunder, Gallop put his helm up, and ran 
directly down on the weather quarter of the pinnace, 
striking her with so much violence as to come near forc. *g 
her over on her side. The shoek so much alarmed the 
Indians, who were on an element and in a craft they did 
not understand, that six of them rushed frantically on 
deck, and leaped in the sea, where they were all drowned, 
The sloop again hauled off, when Gallop lashed an 
anchor to her bows im such a manner, that by running 
down on the pinnace a second time, he forced the flukes 
through the sides of the latter, which are represented as 
having been made of boards. The two vessels were now 
fast to each other, and the crew of the sloop began to fire 
Finding 
it impossible, however, to drive his enemies up, Gallop 


through the side of the pinnace, into her hold. 


loosened his fasts, and hauled up to windward a third 
time, when four or five more of the Indians jumped over- 
board and shared the fate of those who had preceded them. 
One Indian now appeared on deck and offered to submit, 
Gallop ran alongside, and received this man in the sloop, 
when he was bound hands and feet, and put into the hold. 
Another soon followed this example, and he was also receiv- 
ed on board the sloop and bound, but, fearful that if two 
of his wily foes were permitted to commune together, they 
would liberate themselves, the second prisoner was thrown 
into the sea. But two Indians now remained in the pin- 
nace. They had got into a small apartment below, and 
beiag armed, they showed a disposition to defend them 
selves, when Gallop rem wed all the goods that remained 
into his own sloop, stripped the pinnace of her sails, took 
her in tow, and hauled up for the islands again. But the 
wind increasing, the pinnace was cut adrift, and she 


disappeared in the dircction of Narragansett Bay, where it 
ble she was stranded in the course ofa few hours. 


Gallop found the body of Mr.! 


18 Ppp a 
On board the pinnace, 
Oldham.” 

The head had been cleft, and the hands and legs were| 
much mangled This and other dreadful doings of the 
Indians called for severe retaliation on the part of the 
Enclish, for whose name it was deemed necessary to 
and in those chastise. 


strated, as in the instance above 


create a ce ep respect ar 1 fear; 
ments, it was strongly ill 
ch.is owing 


described. how m to conduct and discipline 


when joined to courage. A striking instance of the 


wonders which these qualities may accomplish is to be 
found on more oecasions than those merely presented in 
naval nflict, as will appear from our next extract :— 
“On the 10th of April, the New York, John Adams, 

and Enterprise sailed. to touch at Malta, on their way to 
the enemy's port While making this passage, just as 
the music had been beating to grog, a heavy explosion 
was heard near the cox t of the flag-ship, and the 
lower part of the vessel was immediately filled with smoke. 
it was an appalling moment, for every man on h« urd was 
aware tha antity of powe not far from the magazine, 
must have exploded, that fire was necessarily scattered in 
the passages, thet the ship was in flames, and that, in all 
human probabilit?, the magazine was in danger. Captain 
Chauncey was passing the drummer when the explosion | 


occurred, and he ordered him to beat to quarters. The 
alarm had not been given a minute, when the men were 
going steadily to their guns, and other stations, under a 
standing reculation, which directed this measure in the 
event of a ery of fire, as the most certain means of giving 
the officers entire command of the ship, and of preventing 





confusion. The influence of discipline was well exhibited 
on this trying occasion; for while there is nothing so 
fearful to seamen as the alarm of fire, the people went to 


their quarters, as regularly as in the moments of confidence. 


lagainst the revolutionists. 
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The sea being smooth, and the weather moderate, the 
commodore himself now issued an order to hoist out the 
boats. This command, which had been given under the 
influence of the best feelings of the human heart, was 
most unfortunately timed. The people had no sooner 
left the guns to execute it, than the jib-boom, bow-sprit, 
sprit-sailyard, knight-heads, and every spot forward was 
lined with men, under the idea of getting as far as possible 
from the magazine. Some even leaped overboard and 
swam for the nearest vessel. The situation of the ship 
was now exceedingly critical. With a fire known to be 
kindled near the magazine, and a crew in a great measure 
disorganized, the chances of escape were much diminished. 
But Captain Chauncey rallied a few followers, and 
reminding them that they might as well be blown up 
through one deck as three, he led the way below, into 
passages choked with smoke where the danger was 
rapidly increasing. ‘There, by means of wetted blankets, 
taken from the purser’s store-room, and water thrown by 
hand, he began to contend with the fire, in a spot where 
a spark scattered even by the eflorts made to extinguish 
the flames, might, in a single instant, have left nothing of 
all on board, but their names. Mr. David Porter, the first 
lieutenant, who meets us in so many scenes of trial and 
danger, had ascended from the ward-room, by means of a 
stern ladder, and he and the other officers, seconded the 
noble efforts of their intrepid commander. The men 
were got in from the spars forward, water was abundantly 
supplied, and the ship was saved. This accident is 
supposed to have occurred in consequence of a candle 
having been taken from a lantern, while the gunner was 
searching some object in a store-room that led from the 
cock-pit. A quantity of marine cartridges, and the 
powder horns used in priming the cuns, and it is thought 
some mealed powder exploded. Two doors leading to 
the magazine passage were forced open, and nearly all 
the adjoining bulkheads were blown down. Nineteen 
officers and men were injured, of whom fourteen died. 
The sentinel at the magazine passage was driven quite 
through to the filling-room door.” 

After having rapidly traced the history of the birth and 
early growth of the American navy, Mr. Cooper treats of 
its further advancement amid and during the struggles of 
the war of Independence ; the most remarkable proofs of 
personal daring and national energy being afforded during 
this eventful period, when the odds as to appointments, 
the materiel of war, and regular training were mightily 
And yet England found them 
the most formidable enemies to her trade that she had ever 
encountered ; the American system, and perseverance in 
privateering, leading to the most disastrous captures in 
our West Indian regions. We now quote one of Mr. 
Cooper’s most animated passages, in which, however, it 
will be seen with what warmth and cordiality he dwells 
upon the details of his countrymen’s valour, and to which 
we have already alluded, as contrasted with his sympathy 
with the enemy in other cases, where the results were 
It is of the Essex of the United States that we 
are to hear :— 

“ The@heabe discovered no disposition to throw away 
the immense advantage she possessed in her long eight- 
: and when she found the Essex’s fire becoming 
warm, she kept edging away, throwing her shot, at the 
same time, with fatal effect, cutting down the people of 
her antagonist, almost with impunity to herself. By this 
time, many of the guns of the American ship were 
disabled by shot, and the crews of several had been swept 
\away. One particular gun was a scene of carnage that 
is seldom witnessed in a naval combat, no less than 
fifteen men, or three entire crews, falling at it in the 
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course of the action; its captain alone escaped with a|for duty; and the enemy, in perfectly smooth water, was 
slight wound. |firing his long eighteens at a nearly unresisting ship, with 
“This scene of almost unresisting carnage had now as much precision as he could have discharged them at a 
lasted near two hours, and finding it impossible to close target. It had become an imperative duty to strike, and 
with his adversary, who chose his distance at pleasure,|the colours were accordingly hauled down, after one of 
Captain Porter felt the necessity of taking some prompt/the most remarkable combats that is to be found in the 
measure, if he would prevent the enemy from getting |history of naval warfare.” 
possession of his ship. The wind had got more to the} In a third division of the History we have the period 
westward, and he saw a hope of running her ashore at aembraced between 1783 and 1812, during which time 
spot where he might land his people, and set her on fire./there was a short war with France, and another with the 
For a few minutes, everything appeared to favour this| Barbary States. In the course of the latter the American 
design, and the Essex had drifted within musket-shot of|navy made great progress in improvement. And lastly 
the beach, when the wind suddenly shifted from the land,|we have the naval events of the last severe conflict with 
paying the ship’s head broad off, in a way to leave her| England, on the lakes as well as on the ocean—the 
exposed to a dreadful raking fire. narrative closing with the peace of 1815. We copy his 
“The slaughter in the Essex having got to be horrible,| concluding remarks, but in which, we do not fully agree 
the enemy firing with deliberation, and hulling her atieither as regards all the points in it alleged to be facts; 
alraost every shot, Captain Porter, as a last resort, ordered |jalthough our objections chiefly have reference to the 
a hawser to be bent to the sheet anchor. and the latter let want of other circumstances, some of them glanced at in 
go, in order to bring the head of the ship round. This| our opening observations, without the recognition of 
effected the object; and once more the Americans got)which the truth cannot be given or apprehended. Mr. 
their broadside to bear, remaining stationary themselves, |Cooper says,— 
while their enemy, a good deal crippled, was drifting “ Thus terminated the war of 1812, so far as connected 
slowly to leeward. Even in those desperate circumstances/with the American marine. The navy came out of this 
a ray of hope gleamed through this-little advantage, and |struggle with a vast increase of reputation. The brilliant 
Captain Porter was beginning to believe that the Phoebe|style in which the ships had been carried into action, and 
would drift out of gun-shot before she discovered his|the readiness and rapidity with which they had been 
expedient, when the hawser parted with the strain. |handled, and the fatal accuracy of their fire, on nearly 
“ There was no longer any chance of saving the ship.|every occasion, produced a new era in naval warfare. 
To add to her distress, she was on fire, the flames coming| Most of the frigate actions had been as soon decided as 
up both the main and the forward hatchways; and, for a|circumstances would at all allow, and in no instance was 
few minutes, it was thought she must consume. An/|it found necessary to keep up the fire of a sloop of war an 
explosion of powder also occurred below, to add to the|hour, when singly engaged. Most of the combats of the 
horrors of the scene; and Captain Porter told his people |latter, indeed, were decided in half that time. The 
that, in preference to being blown up, all who chose to/execution done in these short conflicts was often equal to 
incur the risk might make the attempt to reach the shore |that made by the largest vessels of Europe in general 
by swimming. Many availed themselves of the permission |actions, and in some of them the slain and wounded, 
and some succeeded in effecting their escape. Others|comprised a very large proportion of the crews. It is not 
perished ; while a few, after drifting about on bits of spars|easy to say in which nation this unlooked for result 
were picked up by the boats of the enemy. Much the |created the greatest surprise--America or England. In the 
greater part of the crew, however, remained in the ship, | first it produced a confidence in itself that had been greatly 
and they set about an attempt to extinguish the flames ;| wanted, but which, in the end, perhaps, dege nerated to a 
the shot of the enemy committing its havoc the whole |feeling of self-esteem and security that were not without 
time. Fortunately, the fire was got under, when the few |danger, or entirely without exaggeration. The last was 
brave men who were left, went again to the long guns. induced to alter its mode of rating, adopting one by no 
“The moment had now arrived when Captain Porter|}means as free from the imputation of a want of con- 
was to decide between submission, or the destruction of|sistency as the one it abandoned, and it altogether changed 
the remainder of his people. In the midst of this scene of|its estimate of the force of single ships, as well as of 
slaughter he had himself been untouched, and it would|the armaments of frigates. ‘The ablest and bravest 
seem that he felt himself called on to resist as long as his|captains of the English fleet were ready to admit that a 
jut to appear on the ocean, and that it 


ble the battle for the mastery of the seas 





own strength allowed. But his remaining people entreated |new power was al 
him to remember his wounded, and he at last consented |was not improtl 
to summon his officers. Only one, Acting-Lieutenant| would have to be fought over again. In short, while 
M’ Knight, could join him on the quarter-deck! The First | some of its ignorant, presuming, and boastful were disposed 
Lieutenant, Mr. Wilmer, had been knocked overboard by |to find excuses for the unexpected nautical reverses which 
a splinter, and drowned, while getting the sheet anchor|Great Britain had met with in this short war, the sagacious 
from the bows; Acting-Lieutenant Cowell, the next in|and reflecting saw in them matter for serious apprehension 
the rank, was mortally wounded; Acting-Lieutenant|and alarm. They knew that the former triumphs of their 
Odenbeimer had just been knocked overboard from the|admirals had not so much grown out of an unusual ability 
quarter, and did not regain the vessel for several minutes.|to manceuvre fleets, as in the national aptitude to manage 
The reports of the state of the ship were fearful. A large |single ships, and they saw the proofs of the same aptitude, 
portion of the guns were disabled, even had there been|in the conduct of the Americans during this struggle, 
men left to fight them. The berth-deck, steerage, ward-|improved on by a skill in gunnery that had never before 
room, and cock-pit, were full of wounded ; and the latter|been so uniformly manifested in naval warfare. In a 
were even killed by shot while under the surgeon's hands.| word, it may be questioned if all the great victories of the 
The carpenter was sent for, and be stated that of his/last European wears caused more exultation among the 
crew he alone could perform any duty. He had been uninstructed of that nation, than the defeats of this gave 
over the side to stop shot-holes, when his slings had been |rise to misgivings and apprehensions among those who 
cut away, and he narrowly escaped drowning. In short,|were able to appreciate causes, and to anticipate conse- 
seventy-five men, officers included, were all that remained |quences in matters so purely professional as the construc- 
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tion, powers, and handling of ships. Many false modes | and ignorance, as required all my philosophy to submit to 
of accounting for the novel character that had been given} with apparent indifference.” 

to naval battles was resorted to, and among other reasons} In conclusion, and to return to Mr. Cooper, we quote 
it was affirmed that the American vessels of war sailed) his speculations upon the probable effects which steam- 
with crews of picked seamen. That a nation which! power will have in naval warfare :-— 

practised impressment should imagine that another in| “An opinion is becoming prevalent, that the use of 
which enlistments were voluntary could possess an/|steam will supersede the old mode of naval conducting 
advantage of this nature, infers a strong disposition to| warfare. Like most novel and bold propositions, this new 
listen to any means but the right one to account for an | doctrine has obtained advocates, who have yielded their 
unpleasant truth. It is not known that a single vessel| convictions to the influence of their imaginations, rather 
left the country, the case of the Constitution on her two) than to the influence of reflection. That the use of steam 
last voyages excepted, with a crew that could be deemed | will materially modify naval warfare, is probably true ; 
extraordinary in this respect. No American man-of-war| but it cannot change its general character. No vessel 
ever sailed with a complement composed of nothing but|can be built of sufficient force and size to transport a 
able seamen; and some of the hardest fought battles that} sufficiency of fuel, provisions, munitions of war, and guns, 
occurred during this war, were fought by ships’ companies| to contend with even a heavy frigate, allowing the last to 
that were materially worse than common. The people| bring her broadside to bear. It may be questioned if the 
which manned the vessels on Lake Champlain, in parti-| heaviest steam-vessel of war that exists could engage a 
cular, were of a quality much inferior to those usually | modern two-decked ship even in a calm, since the latter, 
found in slips of war. Neither were the officers, in| in addition to possessing much greater powers of endu- 
general, old or very experienced. The navy itself dated} rance, could probably bring the most guns to bear in all 
but fourteen years back, when the war commenced ; and/| possible positions. Shot proof batteries might indeed be 
some of the commanders began their professional career! built, that, propelled by steam, would be exceedingly 
several years after the first appointments had been made.| formidable for harbour defence, but it is illusory to 
Perhaps one half of the lieutenants in the service at the) suppose that vessels of that description can ever be made 
peace of 1815 had first gone on board ship within six|to cruize. Even in estimating the power of steam vessels, 
years from the declaration of the war, and very many of|in calms as opposed to single ships of no great force, 
them within three or four. So far from the midshipmen| there is much exaggeration, as historical facts will amply 
having been masters and mates of merchantmen, as was} prove. The wars of this country afford several instances 








reported at the time, they were generally youth that first 
went from the ease and comforts of the paternal home, | 
when they appeared on the quarterdeck of a man-of-war 
That the tone and discipline of the service were high is 
true; but it must be ascribed to moral, and not to physi- 
cal causes; to that aptitude in the American character for 
the sea, which has been so constantly manifested from the 
day the first pinnace sailed along the coast on the trading 
voyages of the seventeenth century, down to the preseut 
moment.” 

Such is a specimen of Mr. Cooper’s tone and spirit 
throughout, although he frequently bears very strong 
testimony to the honour of the British. We still think, | 
however, that at some future period a more candid, and 
able historical work will be written about the American 
navy. Even already, we have, in the chapter of Captain | 
Marryat’s work referred to in another part of our present) 
number, a more calmly digested sketch, an evident supe- 
riority as to national jealousy, and certainly an equally | 
full knowledge of all the passages and bearings of the 
subject. From his book we shall quote one illustration 
of this openness and fairness. Captain M. says,— 

“During my sojourn in the United States I became 
acquainted with a large portion of the senior officers of 


| 


of frigates carrying eighteen pounders lying exposed to 
the cannunade of fifteen or twenty gun-boats for two or 
three hours, and yet in no instance has any such vessel 
been either captured or destroyed. It is a heavy’ sea- 
steamer that can bring six guns to bear at a time, and yet 
frigates have resisted twenty guns, advantageously placed 


'for hours. It may be said that steamers would dare to 


approach nearer than gun-boats, and that, by obtaining 
more favourable positions, they will be so much the more 


formidable. There is but one position in which a ship 


can be assailed without the means of resistance, and that 
is directly ahead, and from a situation near by. Large 
ships can hardly be said to be defenceless even under 
these circumstances; as the slightest variation in their 
position would always admit of their bringing three or 
four heavy guns to bear. The expedients of seamen 
offer a variety of means of changing the direction of a 
ship’s head in calms, even did not the sea itself perform 
that office for them. Nothing, for instance, would be 
easier than to rig, temporarily, wheels, to be propelled by 
hand out of the stern or bow ports, or even on the quarter 
that would bring a large ship’s forward or after guns to 
bear, in a way to beat off or destroy a steamer.” 

“ There are certain great principles that are unchange- 





the American navy, and I found them gifted, gentleman-| able, and which must prevail under all circumstances. Of 
like, and liberal. With them I could converse freely upon|this class is the well-established fact, that, a ship which 
all points relative to the last war, and always found them! possesses the efficiency which is contained in the double 
ready to admit all that could be expected. The American| power to annoy and to endure, must, in all ordinary 
naval officers certainly form a strong contrast to the | circumstances, prevail over a ship that possesses none of 
majority of their countrymen, and prove, by their enlight-) these advantages, and that too ina smaller degree. Steam 
ened and liberal ideas, how much the Americans in} may be, and most probably will be, made a powerful 
general would be improved if they enjoyed the same) auxiliary of the present mode of naval warfare, but is by 


means of comparison with other countries which the naval 
officers, by their profession, have obtained. The partial 
successes during the war were often the theme of discourse, 
which was conducted with candour and frankness on both | 


no means likely to supplant it. Fleets may be accompa- 
nied by steamers, but their warfare will be conducted by 
the present classes of heavy ships, since it is not possible 
to give sufficient powers of annoyance or endurance to 


sides. No unpleasant feeling was ever excited by any | vessels propelled by steam, to enable them to lie under 
argument with them on the subject, whilst the question,|the batteries of the latter. Even as active cruizers, the 
raised amongst their ‘free and enlightened’ brother| efficiency of steam-vessels is probably overrated, on 
citizens, who knew nothing of the matter, was certain to| account of the consumption of fuel, though it remains to 
bring dewn upon me such a torrent of bombast, falsehood,|be proved by experience whether their employment may 
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not induce a change in the armaments of light vessels of] powers would permit us. The dogs united in a general 
war. The history of the war of 1812 shows that ships) howl, and when we came up with them, we found them 
have often cruized months without having fallen in with | scratching almost madly in the neighbourhood of one of 
convoys, and it is certain that no steamer, in the present|the above-mentioned holes, but at a very respectful dis- 
state of science, can remain at sea thirty days, with|tance from it, for from its interior issued an indescribable 
efficiency as a steamer. | sound which might have appalledalion. As near as | 
“In a word, while the introduction of steam into naval) can convey the idea of it, it was a fierce hissing mingled 
warfare will greatly modify maritime operations, it is by | with a growl. Conceiving that the tenant of this asylum 
no means likely to effect the revolution that is supposed.| might be a weasel or some animal of that tribe, we poked 
In those portions of the art of seamanship that it will/ at the aperture with our sticks, and cheered the poor dogs 
influence, steam will meet steam, and, in the end, it will! on to an assault. We could not, however, with all our 
be found that the force of fleets will be required in settling | endeavours, induce our best dog, though a noted seratcher, 
the interest of states, as to-day.” 'to invade the sanctuary; on the contrary, it appeared to 
_9¢ his object to fill up the hole, by throwing the earth 

— linto it. He also bit off every branch of the muder plant, 


| laying each cautiously over the same place. At this time 


From the Spectator. one of the party suggested that the occupant might be a 
| snake ; whereupon we would have called off the dogs, 
MEMOIRS OF A CADET. but they were under the influence of a spell, and paid not 


. the least attention to us. At length, to make a long story 
Tats Memoirs narrate the adventures of an officer in jas short as with justice I can, an enormous cobra de capel- 
the Company’s army, who embarked fur India during the |}, purst forth. furiously enraged. On the first appear- 
Governor-Generalship of the Marquis of Hastings, and | ance of his head, the four-footed tribe retreated a few 
returned invalided, apparently not long since. The per-| yards, then halted, turned, and held the foe at bay, whilst 
sons he fell.in with, the fetes he assisted at, the scenes he | jhe rational portion of the party commended themselves 
saw, and the incidents he encountered, are of an every-day lto the protection of those locomotive engines so well 
kind, if not positively commonplace ; and the style of the | spoken of in Hudibras, a:.d so naturally referred to on 
atesater smacks of the mess-room in its diffuseness./ such occasions. Our ignominious flight continued to the 
With all this, the work has that sort of attraction which full distance of twenty paces, when we halted and faced 
always belongs to reality, however feeble and literal. | about. We then witnessed a most extraordinary specta- 
W ithout absolute novelty of any kind, and not furnishing) .J¢., In the centre of a large circle formed by the dogs, 
much information to the reader acquainted with works on |rose the snake, with hood distended, and about a yard of 
the manners and usages of India, it conveys a good] his body erect, gracefully curved like the neck of a swan. 
enough idea of the life of a cadet, from his landing, raw,|{, this attitude he wheeled rapidly about, fixing his 
at Calcutta, till his arrival, after pilgrimages by land and| diamond-like eyes, quickly as light, on any antagonist, 
water, at the up-stations, as well as of the amusements | which, bolder than the rest, attempted to draw the circle 
and society of those places. It also conveys incidentally,| -joser around him. This war of “demonstrations” last- 
by its very literalness, some notion of the natives; re-| eq for perhaps a quarter of an hour, the dogs barking 
sembling, in short, an amateur’s transcript from nature,| fyrjoysly all the time, when one of them, (the spaniel too) 
which, however deficient in all the higher excellencies of| made a spring upon the reptile, when his head was partly 
art, presents a truer idea of the original than the imagina-|;yrned in another direction ; but he underrated the activi- 
tive compositions of an artist who has never seen what he|ty of his foe, and was bitten. A general attack now 
has to express, or even than their pictures taken on the commenced, and the snake was soon torn to pieces, He 
spot when they cook nature in order to improve her,| died not unavenged, as Byron says. Two of the dogs re- 
showing objects which could not be seen from their point) ceived their death-wound, each bitten in the upper lip, 
of view, or omitting those which seem to them unsightly. | viz. the spaniel before-mentioned, and a valuable Scotch 
lterrier. For about ten minutes afterwards, their spirits 
‘appeared to be unnaturally excited ; they then Legan to 
Monghir is the Birmingham of India. Hardware of|sicken and retch, though they were unable to vomit; 
every description is to be had there. They manufacture} violent convulsions and death soon suceeeded. The 
warranied Mantons and Knoxes, which they sell for a| spaniel, which was first bitten, died in about twenty 
mere trifle. So well, indeed, do they imitate English! minutes, and the terrier half an hour after the infliction of 
workmanship, that most persons might readily be deceived | the wound. 
by their articles, were they offered for sale elsewhere.| Kau de luce would have saved them, had we had it 
They are in general unsafe, although a serviceable| at hand. I have myself witnessed the cure of a man who 
fowling-piece may be selected. The most approved } was bitten by a very venomous snake: he was restored 
method of trying their ware is to put a triple charge of| by a tea-spoon full of eau de luce, given in half a wine- 
powder with shot into the barrel, then tie a string to the| gjass of water; and although be was in a state of insensi- 
trigger, and fire it off at some distance from behind a tree| bility, foaming at the mouth, and with his pulse apparent- 
or a wall. The dealer willingly permits this, on the | ly gone, yet in less than twenty minutes he became 
understanding, that if the gun will pass through the ordeal | convalescent and able to walk stoutly. 
of two or three such discharges without bursting, it is 
then to be purchased. AN AFTER DINNER STORY. 





THE BIRMINGHAM OF INDIA. 


“Once upon a time,” an officer was travelling dak 
(post.) When the recumbent position became irksome 

Near the roots of many of these plants were holes re-;to him, he alighted to walk; and on one of these occa- 
sembling rabbit-burrows. Suddenly, one of the dogs|sions he was attacked by a bear at a little distance from 
(a spaniel) which had been hunting about at some dis-|his attendants. Being armed only according to nature's 
tance in advance of us, gave a yell which summoned the provision, he was obliged to wrestle with his assailant. 
others to him, and we followed as fast as our bipedal| During the struggle the bearers came up; but instead of 


A FIGHT--SNAKE AND DOGS, 
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80 THE PROGRESS 
tendering their assistance to the gentleman, they formed 
a circle round the contending parties, like bold Britons at} 
a dog-fight, and expressed the interest they took in ‘the 
contest by clapping of hands, and the following encou- 
raging cheers—“ Wah, wah, sahib!’” or “ Wah, wah, 
* as the chance of victory fluctuated from one 
The officer was fortunately a strong 


bhaloo f 
side to the other. 
man, and after a long struggle came off triumphant. At 
the end of the stage, in order to reward the tender interest 
the bearers had taken in the preservation of his honour, 
he delivered them over to the Cutwal, the chief civil au- 
thority, who awarded to each of them an external applica- 
tion of bamboo, instructing at the same time the execu/iv 
to call out during the administration, “ Wah, wah, bans 
“ Wah, wah, pee th ’” 


a 


From the Spectator 


THE PROGRESS OF CHARTISM. 


OF CHARTISM. 


‘‘ extinguishers ?’”’ *—-where the disciplined and re- 
liable force at the disposal of authority, without 
which there can be no assurance that Ciartism and 
Government will long coexist. This is no local irri- 
tation to be suppressed by directing the physical 
force of the Government on a particular spot; it ex- 
tends, notoriously, over all the manufacturing and 
mining districts of England and Scotland, secretly 
pervades the rural districts, and the Metropolis is 
not exempt from it. ‘The danger consists less in the 
destructive spirit of Chartism, than in the wide 
spread of its destructive doctrines, the known sympa- 
thy of its votaries however separated by distance, and 
their increasing organization for the purpose of simul.- 
taneous action. Considering the destitution of au- 
thority as regards military force, there is an awful 
threat in the promise of **a sacred week.”” Imagine 
so probable an event as a call for Chartist meetings 
all over the country on the same duy; recollect the 
1,200,000 signatures to the Chartist Petition; and 
who can doubt that the physical force of the Govern- 


iment is utterly inadequate to maintain order in this 


Ir astreet row is permitted to grow, it may soon 
procee i to riot—tiot to insurrection, insurrection to 
rebellion, rebellion to revolution. The Executive, 
therefore, has no plainer duty than to nip in the bod 
every disturbance which threatens violence, and to 
do it coute qu'il coute, by a prompt and vigorous ex- 
ercise of the sufficient degree of force, whatever that 
may be. ‘The only question as to the mode of deal- 
ing with any political mob, is what may be the 
intentions of the mob. In 1831—32, vast gatherings 
of the pop ilace took place without danger to the 
peace of society: in 1839, wherever the mere popu- 
lace assemble, their undoubted object is violence and 
revolution. Every mob of the present day is a 
Chartist mob, met for the avowed purpose of war| 
upon property. ‘The Birmingham mobs of the last 
fertnight were Chartist mobs; and every-body kuew 
it. The first of those mobs, therefore, was very 
properly dispersed ; the second, as at present appears 
not very properly let alone. Such is our humble 
judgment on the conduct of the Birmingham Magis- 
trates. 

But what a trifling matter is this, to which so 
much importance has been attached by speakers in 
Parliament, when compared with others which belong 
to the subject of Chartism. Suppose that these 
Justices have acted ill or well—that the Government 
deserves blame or praise for having appointed them 
—settle this mere party dispute how you will, the 
following questions remuin. 

‘Fo preserve the peace of Birmingham requires 
henceforth a permanent military force. But this is 
not the only great town endangered by the present 
temper of the populace. Manchester is at the mercy 
of a mob as reckless as that of Birmingham. So are 
many other towns. The whole neighbourhood of 
the Tyne and the Wear, with a hardier and more 
formidable populace than any other part of England, 
is represented to be in a state of smouldering rebel- 
lion. If the fire should break out, where are the 





*« Wah, wah, sahil /” “ Wah, wah, bhaloe 2”—Well 


! or, Now, gentleman— 


done, gentleman! Bravo, bear ! 
now bear! ad lib. 
t “ Wah, wah, hans /” 


bamboo ! bravo, back ! 


“ Wah, wah, peeth /”—Bravo 


country. Whatis the remedy ? It would not be 
possible to create in time a sufficient regular army : 
nor would the middle classes consent either to the 
expense or to the consequent despotism. The only 
alternative, therefore, is to arm and discipline the 
owners of property—the householders. But with 
household arming, there must ere long be household 
suffrage. Arm the householders of England and 
Scotland, and the power which shall have suppressed 
Chartism will demand to rule instead of the aristo- 
cratic families. The Peers and the aristocratic 
Whigs of the House of Commons would rather run 
the ehanees of unimpeded Chartism. Gop save the 
Queen! 

On the supposition that, after wringing theirhands 
in despair, the two aristocratic factions should sacrifice 
aristocracy to the preservation of property, by con- 
senting to arm the householders w.th muskets and 
the franchise ; or that, by some other means, which 
Whigs and Tories had better try to devise, than 
waste precious time in squabbling about some Whig 
appointments to the Magistracy, the Government had 
obtained enough physical foree to defy the open ef- 
forts of Chartisin; still, what is to prevent the 
Chartists from making war upon property in a way 
which no physical power could prevent? If the 
»ike were counteracted, what is to resist the torch ? 
The factories of Yorkshire and Lancashire are nearly 
as combustible, and may be fired as secretly, as the 
ricks of Sussex. Mr. Saddler’s and the Standard’s 
‘white slaves’’ of the manufacturing towns hate 
their masters even more than the pauper serfs of the 
South; and their Swing, come when he may, will 
be a more formidable destroyer. ‘That the suppres- 
sion by force of the open violence of Chartism would 
be a signal for the appearance of a town Swing, we 
have no doubt whatever. At present the exaspera- 
tion of the Chartist millions finds a vent in public 
meetings and riotous assemblages : prevent these——- 
clear the public places—-drive the hungry readers 
of Democratic newspapers into their own miserable 
lanes and allies—imprison, transport, or hang thetr 
leaders—utterly disappoint their hope ef obtaining 
representation in Parliament—and so surely will 


* Soldiers, so called by Tom Moore, the Whig poet. 
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they resort to secret modes of vengeance. Having) 
recently explained this danger, we need not dwell on it| 
further. But what, again, is the remedy? The Duke of 

Wellington and Lord Melbourne would be more usefully 

occupied in finding an answer to this question, than in| 
quarrelling about Lord John Russell’s municipal appoint- | 
ments. } 
Nor are these two the most important, though they | 
may be the most urgent questions suggested by the present | 
aspect of popular feeling. Whatever means, if any, | 
should be adopted for frustrating the secret as-well as the} 
open designs of Chartism, they must produce a state of 
things which could not long continue without morally 
sapping the foundation of that property which 
materially preserved. In order to suppress Chartism 
permanently by force, the common people must be pérma- 
nently deprived of many social and all political rights, and 
reduced to the condition of Negro slaves. It would be 
necessary to put down Democratic newspapers as well as 


| 


was 


public meetings; and in all probability to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus, and perhaps the Jury-law, as well as the 
right of petitioning. The Six Acts must be revived, the 
Reform Act repealed, or representation, such as it is, 
abolished, in order that the form of the Government might 
agree with its proceedings. ‘These are no 
extravagant suppositions, but consistent deductions from 


arbitrary 


the obvious necessity for defending material property by 
force. We mention them only to iHustrate the probable 
condition of that property which rests en the moral 
foundation of credit. A permanent suppression of vio- 
lence, secret as well as open, may not be impossible, but 
it would be wholly incompatible with freedom: it would 
be a state of constant preparation for civil war: it must be 
fatal to that sensitive system ef credit which constitutes 
the value of material property in this most artificial of 
societies. After all, then, the grand question is, not how 
to suppress Chartism by force, but how to remove its 
causes. The disease is neither local nor functional, but 
universal and organic. It arises from having taught the 
common people to read, without caring at all for their 
material well being—from the conjunction of hopeless 
poverty and half-knowledge—from the incompatibility of 
Democratic new spapers, which cannot be withheld from a 
reading populace, with common wages but just above 
starvation-mark, which, if they could be transferred to the 
only Democratic people in the world, would convulse 
society there as they now threaten it here. The causes of 
our social malady are of recent origin. It is only of late 
years that the competition of excessive numbers in a 
limited space has been severely felt; and, since we only 
began to teach reading to the poor less than forty years 
ago, the present generation of grown men among the 
populace is the first made conscious of the enormous 
difference between wealth and If our state 
physicians would devise fitting remedies for the disease, 
instead of disputing about one of the pimples which 
it has occasioned, let them imagine what would be the 
condition of society in the United States, if the reading 
people of that country were shut up in a space bearing 
the same proportion to their numbers as the land of this 
country does to its population, and if they were also 
prohivited from importing food from other countries. 
Truly has it been said that Chartism is “ a knife-and-fork 
question.” The great difficulties which it presents are of 
an economical kind. ‘To surmount these, would require 
a Government of uncommon sagacity and vigour. We} 
have a Melbourne when we want a Chatham, a Johnny 
Russell when a Pitt would scarcely suffice. While the | 
yeace or very existence of society is endangered, the 
Recsidien Government seems struck with palsy, and| 
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pove rty. 


OF CHARTISM sl 


Parliament assembles to do nothing but excite disgust or 
contempt. It may be hoped that the present suspension 
of executive and legislative functions will not last much 
longer: every thing else in the prospect is portentous of 
terrific storms. 


From the § 

MARSHAL MARMONT’S STATE OF 

TURKISH EMPIRE.* 

“Tne revolution of 1830 having’ in the words of 
Colonel Smith, “compelled Marshal Marmont to 
expatriate himself, he took up his residence at Vien- 
na, and remained there till 1834; when, becoming 
weary of the monotony of an inactive life, he set out 
on a tour through Hungary, Transy!vania, Southern 
Russia, the Krimea, Turkey, and Egypt.” Of this 
tour he published a journal; from which Colonel 
Smith has selected the portion relating to Turkey, 
and translated it; introducing it by a précis of the 
remainder of the tour; illustrating or commenting 
upon the text in elaborate notes; and appending a 
disquisition on the present state of affairs in the 
Kast, in which he combas the conclusions of Mar- 
MONT as to the inevitable decadence of Turkey, and 
points out what he conceives to be the proper course 
for Great Britian to pursue in regenerating the Oth- 
man race. 

The original work of Marshal Marmont, so far as 
Colonel Smith's translation enables us to judge, pos- 
sesses two distinet characters. ‘lhe narrative of his 
journey, and the description of what he saw in na- 
ture, life, art, or antiquity, partakes of the common- 
place. He is clear, precise, and rapid, but superfi- 
cial; describing the obvious rather than the essen- 
tial ; presenting his opinion of things instead of their 
character; and altogether wearing somewhat of the 
air of an official reporter upon subjects to which re- 
ports are not germane. His criticisms on the Turkish 
army—his aecount of its formation, and of the causes 
of its defective state—his remarks upon the Turkish 
government and people—as well as his narrative of 
the campaign of kxranim in Syria—resemble in com- 
position the other parts of his work, but their matter 
is of a very superior kind. ‘The Marshal has been 
practically engaged in the command of armies, and 
the government of countries in a baekward or disor- 
ganized conditicn; and he brings a familiar ac- 
quaintance, if not a philosophical mind, to the con- 
sideration of the military and politieal subjects he 
diseusses. He has looked at Turkey and its re- 
sources with the same eye as if he had been charged 
with the responsibility of governing or defending the 
country with its existing means, or with such as he 
could call into existence. Hence his conclusions 
have a distinctness, a precision, and a correspondence 
with the nature of things, which are not found in the 
projects of men who are ignorant of the werking of 
great affairs and cannot supply the place of such 
knowledge by comprehensive speculation. We do 
not mean to say that Marshal Marmont’s political 
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* The present state of the Turkish Empire, by Mar- 


ishal Marmont, Duc de Raguse, translated, with notes and 


Observations on the Relations of England with Turkey 
and Russia, by Lieut. Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K. H., of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
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82 MARMONT’S TURKISH EMPIRE 


bias may not incline him to favour Russia; or that} 
the civilities and attentions he received from that! 
power, during his tour in his Southern provinces, 
may not have influenced his mind; or that, in esti- 
mating the results of a Turkish war of ovcupation, 





he may not have confined his attention too closely to 
( onstanting pie, without ec ynsidering the vulnerable 
points of Poland, and the Baltic, and the effect 
which attacks upon those points might pr duce: but 
we think that his judgment upon existing affairs is 
true and sound. 

The pith of the Marshal's opinion may be soon 


stated. lie conceives the decay of ‘Turkey inevita- 
ble; that it cannot be averted by any circumstances! 
that are or can be created; and that the Sultan * can 
only exist by the support of others.”” The grounds | 
upon which he forms his judoment are—the nature 
of the people, and the government. The inhabitants 
of ‘Turkey, are not homogenous; the Turks being 
probably the fewest in number, and greatly disliked 
by the Christians and others, whom they have op- 
pressed for ages; whilst what feelings of nationality 
they possessed have been broken down by the chan- 
ges of the late Sultan. Devoid of an aristocracy, 
which by education and habit should be fit to com- 
mand, aud not possessing those Institutions which 
train men by degrees for civil or military employ- 
ment, the equality of the Turks is merely an equality 
of incapacity; men by luck or the caprice of the 
monarch being appoints d indifferently and alternate ly 
to naval, military, and civil employment, without 
previous experience in any. Such a state opposed 
to any European power, or even to Egypt, must, as 
the events of late years have shown, be inevitably 
worsted ; but even this bad condition has been de- 
teriorated. ‘The changes of the Sultan have been 
merely formal and mischievous. He has broken the 
prejudices and destroye d the enthusiasm of his peo- 
ple, but left all their natural and institutional defects 
untouched. He has substituted an ugly cap for a 
turban, and an ungainly frock-coat for a robe; but 
the vices of oppression, corruption, and favouritism, 
with its consequent irregularity in government and 
incapacity in oflicers, are much as they were. Ot 
the army the Marshal gives a very bad account; dif- 
fering greatly from that of some other writers, who 
had not, however, his experience in military affairs. 
Of the navy he speaks better, so far as regards the 
ship he inspected. 

«“ After having thoroughly examined the arsenal, 
the Capudan Pacha proposed that | should visit the 
fleet, consisting of five ships completely armed. I 
accepted the invitation to go on board the flag-ship 
only, the Mahmoudie, a three-decker, carrying 130 
guns. Although a magnificent vessel, she is consid- 
ered rather short for her other proportions. 

«In all Turkish men-of-war, the guus are of brass; 
and that metal is elaborately used in their interior 
decoration. 

‘1 was much surprised at the wonderful expert- 
ness of the crew of the Mahmoudie, c mm posed eXx- 
clusively of ‘Turks. By command of the Capudan 
Pacha, they performed the small-arm and great-gun 
exercise, manned the yards, went aloft, and came 
down by the stays, the whole being done with a 
eelerity and precision that could not have been sur- 


passed by the smartest French sailors. On express- 
ing my admiration to the Capudan Pacha, he re plied, | 


itain the slalus quo 


‘Itis by dint of pains-taking and punishment that 
[ have brought things to this state, for there is not 
one of these fine fellows who has not received five 
hundred blows with the stick.’ It would appear 
that a severity of corporal-punishmentis suited to the 
l'urkish character, for these men are thoroughly 
drilled in their exercise, and well disciplined; and 
is there were at the period of my inspection only 
eight invalids in this crew of 1,200 sailors, we may 
infer that in the system adopted there is nothing in- 


jurious to health.”’ 


With respect to the designs of Russia, Marshal 
Marmont does not think her object is the conquest 
of Turkey; it being more for her interest to main- 

; She has obtained the sole navi- 
gation of the Black Sea, and free access to the Me- 
diterranean: the possession of Constantinople would 
give her no more, with all the risks of an outbreak 
trom the Turkish masses, the opposition of the other 
European powers, ending perhaps ina general war, 
and the drain upon her own population, which would 
flock to Turkey. Should circumstances, however, 
stimulate an armed occupation of the country, he 
conceives Russia would most probably succeed, in 
despite of the opposition of France and England. 

** At Sebastopol, one of the finest barbours in the 
world, Russia has twelve sail of the jine, perfectly 
armed, equipped, and ready for sea. In the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, a division of the army is ean- 
toned; it could embark in two cays, and in three 
more reach Constantinople; the distance between 
Sebastopol and the Bosphorus being only one hund- 
red and eighty miles, and a speedy passage almost a 
matter of certainty, owing to the prevalence of north- 
erly winds, and the constant current from the Eux- 
ine towards the sea of Marmora. ‘Thus, on the 
breaking out of disturbances at Constantinople, or 
the apprehension of interference from the allied fleet, 
that of Russia would pass the Bosphorus, with 12,- 
000 troops on board, and take up such a position as 
circumstances might dictate; whilst an army of 
60,000 men would cross the Danube, pass the Balk- 
ans, and place itself at Adrianople; these move- 
ments being effected with so much proimptitude and 
facility, that in Paris and Lendon the intimation of 
the departure of the armament, and of its arrival ,on 
the scene of action would probably be received to- 
gether, tle operations being of such a nature that no 
circumstance whatever could prevent their being car- 
ried into execution.”’ 

Marshal Marmont next proceeds to investiga 
at length the military modes of resisting the attacks 
by land and sea of England, France, or Austria. 
Upon these we do not profess ourselves competent to 
forin a judgment; but it appears to us, that the refor- 
tification of the Dardanelles (the present defences the 
Marshal] reckons of no account) would require time ; 
and that the author has confined his attention solely 
te Turkey, directly assuming that Russia, unattacked 
in other places, would be left at leisure to concentrate 
her forces upon the Danube and Constantinpole,—an 
assumption scarcely probable when it came to war. 

The remarks of Colonel Sir Frepericx Smits 
upon the views of Marshal Marmont, do not appear 
to us in any way to invalidate his conclusions, The 
main facts upon which the distinguished Frenchman 
has based his judgment, are not denied; and the 
means proposed for reform in Turkey fall under the 
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head of what the Marshal ealls a ** combination of 


circumstances which do not exist and canuct be cre- 
ated.” The army is to be entirely removelled ; 
** the occupiers of land are to be assured that no de- 
mand will be made upon them beyond such a fixed 
tax as will leave them a fair renumeration for their 
labour ;*’ the Pachas and other public functionaries 
are to be regularly paid from the public treasury,— 
a thing almost unknown in Oriential economy, and 
contrary to the genius of the people; exactions by 
these worthies are to be prohibited by ** severe pen- 
alties,’”’-—the present penalty, when enforced, whic 
it is when the exactor has grown rich, is severe 


enough, being often death, and always coniiscation : 
j 


the rule quamdieu bene sese gesserint is to be applied 
to officers in the army, who are only to be **removed, 
or otherwise degraded or punished, by the award of 
a court of their peers,’”’-—a plan in a political sense, 
for establishing an oligarchy of soldiers, and de- 
structive besides of the very first principles of miii- 
tary rule; Syria is to be reduced under the sway of 
the Sultan,—which means we conceive, that England 
is to pay for its conquests; and, (hard task for our 
Ministry !) a government system of education is to be 
improved for the Turkish soldiers. Al! which things, 
besides the two difficulties argued upon by Colonel 
Smitu—an opportunity for our interference, and the 
consent of the Turks—imply the exercise of a more 
despotic power by the British Government, than the 
legitimate despots wielded in their palmiest days. 
Leaving the Egyptian campaign in Syria, and 

the judicious comments of Marshal Marmont upon 
it, with the remark that it is the clearest technical 
narrative we ever read, and derives additional inte- 
rest from passing circumstances, we will gleana few 
extracts from the miscellaneous parts of the volume. 


' 
COMPARATIVE COSTS OF EUROPEAN SOLDIERS. | 
20 English soldiers as much as 538 Russian soldiers. 
120 French, 340 do. | 
120 Prussian, 240 do. | 
120 Austrian, 212 do. 


As, however, the Russian army consists of nearly 
600,000 regular soldiers, the military expenditure 
must be considerable. According to a Parliamen- 
tary Return, (No. 528, sess. 1838,) the cost of 
78,080 effective men in 1837 was £3,941,996. 


EFFECTS OF THE SULTAN’S REFORM. 


There was an excellent opportunity of judging of 
the diilerence of the old and new costumes on this 
oceasion, as examples of both were before us. In 
the adoption of the latter, all the dignity of the Turk- 
ish dress has been Jost. Instead of the graceful tur- 
ban and the ample trousers which the Turks formerly 
wore, they now, appear in shapeless frock-coats, | 
pantaloons, and unbecoming caps. None but the| 
Ulema are privileged to wear the ancient dress, and 
they alone reminded us of the beauty and magnificence 
that so strongly marked their race in former days. 
The others had a mean and wretched look—the 
aspect of a fallen people. ‘The delusion of the East 

‘ 


has vanished with the change of dress. | 
’ 
ALI PACHA’S PRACTICE. 
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had almost become an independent sovereign. His 

energy, cunning, and cruelty are well known, and 

have rendered him as celebrated as the catastrophe 

that closed his days. This man had not the dignity 

of Mustapha Bairactar, for his practice was to ask for 

every thiug he wanted, and never to decline an offer. 
THE COMMANDER OF THE GUARDS 

Achmed Pacha, who is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Guards, is intelligent. obliging, well-disposed, 
and diffident; but he is indebted for his rapid eleva- 
tion to the caprice and favour of his master. These 
are, as they ever have been, the grand introductions 
Achmet Pacha, like the gener- 
ality of ‘Turks, commenced life as an artizan. He 
was a shoemaker and also a waterman of the port. 
| was told, that while on an emb issy at St. Peters- 
burgh, where he was treated with great respect, he 
on one occasion went to see the barracks, when, in 
passing a workshop of the Guards, he could not re- 
sist the desire of displaying his ability, and quitting 
the cortege that accompanied him, he surprised every 
one by taking up a shoemaker’s aw] and stirrup, and 
giving an immediate proof that he had Jost none of 
his former dexterity. 

Colonel Smiru adds, in a note— 

‘*4 few months sinee, the Sultan appointed Ach- 
met Pacha to the office of Capudan Pacha, or High 
Admiral. He has hoisted his flag in the finest ship 
of war; and should the fleet be engaged, he will have 
tocommand it. It is easy to conceive how skilfully 
it will be managed, and what confidence the crews 
can have insuch a chief.” 

As most if not all our colonies in the Southern 
hemisphere are said to be favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of silk, we will take— 


to important offices. 


o 
I 


A HINT TO THE GROWERS OF MULPERRY-LEAVES. 


Brussa is a manufacturing town for articles of silk, 
and the situation being ve ry favourable for silk- 
worms, they are kept here in great numbers, which 
leads to an extensive cultivation of the mulberry-tree. 

The system pursued in this district appeared to 
me the most judicious I had ever seen. 

It is usual elsewhere to grow beneath the mul- 
berry planiations smaller trees or vegetables; but 
here that system is reve rsed, for the mulberry-trees 
are topped, giving them a pollard form, and lofty olive 


or other fruit-trees are placed in the intervals. The 
resultis, that the fruit is 
were appropriated entirely to its cultivation, and the 
producein mulberry leaves is not diminished by their 
growing in the shade, so that a double crop is obtain- 
ed from the same portion of land. 
practice worthy of notice, from the perfect success 
that attends It. 


as abundant as if the soil 


I consider this 


SYRIAN CLEMENCY. 


Twenty years since, the Emir having been sue- 


cessful in a contest for power with two of his 
nephews, he caused their eyes to be put out. Ata 
more recent period, two ef his cousins conspired 


gainst him; and their plot having been discovered, 


they promised fidelity for the future, on receiving the 
Emir’s forgiveness; adding, that if they failed to re- 


In the year 1806 and 1807, I was in daily commu-/|deem their pledge, they would consent to be deprived 
nication with Ali Pacha. who from having been ajof sight and the power of speech. 


«ommon robber had risen to the rank of Vizier, and 


Some little time after, their treachery was renewed, 
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and on is detection they were arrested. Emir Be- 
schir having asked them what fate they had intended 
for him in the event of their success, they answ ered, 
«“ Death.”” He then said he should be satisfied with 
the inflietion of the punishment stipulated by the 
conditions of the pardon he had extended to them on 
the diseovs ry of their former conspiracy ; and imme- 
diately the razor was applied to their tongues and the 
red-hot iron to their eyes. One of them was a 
Christian and the other a Mahometan. The former 
is now beth blind and speechless; but the latter re- 
tains the power of vision, although in a very imper- 
fect degree, and can still speak intelligibly. 

The Emir’s treatment of these relatives is here re- 
garded as an act of clemency! 
~ We close with a point for the biographer of Mar- 
shal Marmont Duke of Ragusa. 
mode of travel in the wilderness, or his tour to Ba- 
albeck and D imascus, he adds—** Our d 1ily practice 
was to pitch our tents near a spring; adopting 
throughout this journey a style of living that con- 
stantly reminded me of my early campaigning days, 


hich w the happiest of my life.” 


In describing his 


wi 


Wea part of a Review from che Examiner 


He thinks that Russia has at present no aggres- 
sive views—thui she is already too extensive and too 
populous to add to her resources either way without 
diminishing her strength—and that her sole motive 
for the equivocal course she has taken towards Tur- 
key was one of self-existence and self-defence, in the 
determination to seeure for Russian commerce a free 
passage through the Dardanelles. It may be well to 
take Marshal Marmont’s facts in connexion with a 
hypothesis of this kind, and push it to its only le- 
gitimate test by a concurrent resolution, which, se- 
curing these objects to Russia, shall at the same time 
close forever her pre tensions to the exclusion of war- 
ships of every other nation from the Black Sea. 
Marshal Marmont himself admits that although the 
prosperity of Russia requires her to have the right of 
passage through the Dardanelles, yet, that if that strait 
heecame exclusively her own she would be enabled 
to threaten the liberties of Europe. Sir Frederick 
Smith, the able 
timely and just remarks on the subject in a suppli- 
mentary chapter on the political relations of Engiand 
with ‘Turkey and Russia. By these, we think, he 
establishes a very warrantable conclusion that the 


ranslator of this volume, has some 


army and navy of Turkey, as she now stands, may 
be placed on a most respectable footing; that Eng- 
land is of all powers the most able to assist her in 
effecting these objects; that England is also the 
most interested in eflecting them; that from her in- 
terference ‘Turkey has nothing to fear, and every 
thing to hope; and lastly, that no other power can 
fairly impugn the motives of England, in such mea- 
sures as she may think it right to take with this 
great ebject in view. 

The Marshal’s various descriptions and suggestions 
respecting military matters will have value as well 
as interest for military men. He had every facility 
afforded him for observation on these subjects both 
in ‘Turkey and Russia, but more especially in kus- 
sia—where the emperor, who has a friendly welcome 
for every man of genius, distinction, or birth, had a 
welcome for Marshal Marmont, it may be well sup- 
posed, not less cordial or enthusiastic because he 


thad been banished from France for directing the 


bayonets of French soldiers against the French peo- 


rie 


Among other notices on these points the Marshal 
gives it as his opinion that there is but one way of 
successfully contending with the Turks—to endea- 
vour to resist their first onset, and if successful in 
that resistance, to become the assailants, and instant- 
ly attack their position. In his review of the Rus- 
sian army two things particularly struck him as 
worthy of being adopted by other nations. The one 
was, that the troops were not required to be in regu- 
lar order at the end of a charge; and the other, that 
the cuirassiers were armed with lances. For both 
these many most ingenious reasons are urged, but 
we have only room for one striking illustration on 
the latter point. 

** At the battle of Dresden in 1813, the left of the 
Austrian infantry having been abandoned by the 
cavalry, the French cuirassiers made several at- 
tempts to break through the squares, but were in- 
variably repulsed. At length fifty Jancers of the es- 
cort of General Latour Marbourg were collected and 
placed at the head of the cuirassiers. The whole 
then charged together; the lancers broke the square, 
and the cuirassiers following them, the Austrian 
eorps was destroyed.” 

We subjoin a few other extracts taken at random 
from the volume, and which will illustrate the inte- 
rest, novelty, and graphic skill, exhibited in various 
parts it. That which has reference to the *sup- 
posed reforms”? of the late Sultan only bears out 
the view we have ourselves frequently taken of them, 
in anticipation of a very differentresult.. They must 
expand themselves into a wider and more beneficial 
shape under the present Sultan. “ The softening” 
of the manners of a people is not necessarily the 
herald of dissolution and decay. It is indeed the 
preparative for extensive change—may it only be 
prosperous to the best interests of the old ally of 
England? 


SUW ARROW, 


** At the village of Paulowsky he met with an old 
General of the name of Kores, who had served as 
chief of the staff of Suwarrow’s army. It would 
appear that we are but little acquainted with the real 
character of this extraordinary man, judging from the 
interesting conversation of General Kores; for, al- 
though Suwarrow pretended to have a contempt for 
learning and science, few persons were, in reality, 
nore studious than himself. He spoke no Jess than 
seven languages ; he was a good historian; and, in 
short, was a highly educated and enlightened man. 
Yet, from thoroughly understanding the feelings and 
inclinations of those around him, which were the 
very opposite of his own; and from knowing the 
character of the Russian soldier, he thought it pru- 
dent to appear anything but what he really was, and 
to ascribe the successfal issue of his various enter- 
prises to inspiration rather than to the result of deep 
reflection and military skill. Indeed, he often at 
court acted more like a buffoon than a rational being, 
and the presence even of the Empress Catherine did 
not always restrain him. ‘There was one man, how- 
ever, and only one, for whom he had a profound re- 
spect, and before whom he never committed any 
extravagance ;—this was Marshal Romanzoff, who 
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was the first Russian commander that had succeeded | 
with smal] arms in beating the Turks. When Su-| 
warrow was at Ryminik, and commanded a corps 
which did not exceed 18,000 meu, he was threatened 
by the Grand Vizier, who had 80,000 men under his 
orders. The Prince of Coburg had promised to come 
to Suwarrow’s succour with the Austrian army ata 
certain time; but as the movements of the ‘Turks 
were such as to give reason to suppose that they in- 
tended an immediate attack, and as the Austrians had 
not yet arrived, Suwarrow naturally became anxtous 
and impatient. Butin order to hide these feelings 
from others, and to impress the officers around him 
with an idea of his indifference, both as to the non- 
arrival of the Austrians, and to the maneuvres of the 
Turks, he went into a bath, where he remained until 
it was announced that the Austrian columns (who 
were in fact punctual to the appointed time) were 
seen to be approaching. 

**He then quitted the bath; mounted his horse ; 
marched against the enemy, who was in the act of 
taking up his position; defeated him, and put him to 
flight. 

** Suwarrow on this occasion caused no slight sur- 
prise to the Austrian officers, by nimbly climbing to 
the top of a high tree, for the purpose of getting a 
better view of the country, and of reconnoitering the 
enemy.” . 

THE MILITARY POLICY OF PETER THE GREAT. 

«The right of commanding was based alone upon 
a known, or a supposed capacity for such employ- 
ment, and the titles to a promotion in every grade 
were seniority and service. Like all great men, he 
felt the necessity of setting an example, to couvince 
the minds of those with whom he had to deal, and 
it is on record that he entered the army as a drum- 
mer, and passed successively through all the other 
ranks, Although he did not abdicate his political 
power, he contented himself, so far as concerned his 
military position, with the exercise of those functions 
which, by his actual services, he believed he could 
justify in the soldier’s eyes. Thus at the battle of 
Pultowa he was a major-general, end fought in that 


rrade.” 
grade, 


THE PLANTAIN OF GODFREY O¥ BOVILLON. 

*¢ On entering the valley of Therapia we halted at 
the plantain of Godfrey of Bouillon, in the shade of 
which it is said that this great man reposed before 
he crossed over to Asia. It is evidently a very old 
tree, and its form is singular, being composed of the 
union of seven stems Springing from the same root. 
The trunks of some of them are in actual contact, or 
are searcely separate. They are about seven or eight 
feet in diameter, aad together they inclose a space of 
between thirty-five and forty feet across.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

‘The appearance of the Bosphorus, from its en- 
trance to Constantinople, is beautiful beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive, and we are led 
to believe that we have reached the capital of the 
world ; but this bright illusion quickly vanishes, an 
then an afflicting picture meets the eye in all direc-| 
tions. For we find the population in a state of 
wretchedness ; the houses small and built of wood ; 
the streets pestiferous, ill-formed and narrow; the} 
numerous coffee-houses filled with idlers ; all the in- 


tervals between the quarters occupied by tombs; 
and animals disgusting in appearance, and without 
an owner, seemitgly in undisturbed possession of 
the place.” 


MAHMOUD ON HIS WAY TO THE MOSQUE. 


*¢ He embarks in a boat, superbly gilt and manned 
by twenty-eight rowers, who are beautifully dressed. 
It is followed by another equally handsome, and the 
poop of each is covered by a magnificent crimson 
canopy. 

On quitting the shore, the Sultan is saluted by 
the whole of the fleet, each ship of war firing twenty- 
one guns. 

‘¢ When dynasties are falling, etiquette becomes 
the substitute for power ; human nature, always in- 
clined to shrink from the confession of its real weak- 
ness, clings to the external signs of strength when 
the reality has ceased; and monarchs are disposed 
to seek for homage when they can no longer show 
their greatness by their noble acts. 

At the period of the lower Empire this same 
country presented such another picture. 

“The boats passed through the water with the 
swiftness of an arrow, and as if by magie reached 
the shore to which they steered. ‘The Sultan disem- 
barked and entered the mosque; but being then at 
him distinctly, I placed 
myself in a suitable position for observing him on 
his return. 

“A part of one of the cavalry regiments of the 
guards, dismounted, was drawn up in line in front 
of the mosque, and a numerous body of officers, of 


lar appearance, had assembled on the spot. 


too great a distance to see 


an irregu 

“After remaining about twenty minutes in the 
mosque, the Sultan quitted it, and mounted his 
horse. Although he has neither dignity in his man- 
ner, nor expression in his countenance, still he is 
handsome; and notwithstanding his features are 
strongly marked, yet there is not that appearance of 
harshness in them I had been led to expect. 

‘*Being informed of my presence, he looked at 
me several times with mach attention. 

‘* His retinue consisted of several wenerals, among 
whom were the Seraskier, the Capudan Pacha, and 
Halil Pacha, the Sultan’s son-in-law. According to 
custom perfumes were burnt before him.” 


INTERVIEW WITH THE LATE SULTAN MAHMOUD. 

* The Sultan having desired that I should be sum- 
moned to his presence, I ascended to the first floor, 
where the state apartments are situated, and after 
passing through three halls, was ushered into a room 
on the richt hand, where I found his Highness sit- 
ting on acouch. J was placed opposite to him, in 
the midst of seven or eight of his chief pachas, 
those of inferior rank remaining near the entrance. 
Having told the Sultan that | considered myself 
most fortunate in being admitted to an audience of a 
prince whose great actions had so distinguished him 
in Enrope, he replied that he heard me spoken of, 
and was glad to make my acquaintance. The Se- 
raskier then stated, that we were old friends, and, 
on my confirming this, I found he had previously 
spoken to the Sultan of our former good understand- 
ing. His Highness having inquired my opinion of 
his troops, I felt that the question was embarrassing, 
but extricating myself with the best grace in my 
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power, and avoiding in my reply either much depar- 
ture from the truth, or any offensive observation, | 
hastened to pass some sincere and well merited 
iums on the crew of the Admiral’s ship. 1 
added, that I should be much gratified in seeing the 
school of the guards, which Na.nik Pacha had pro- 
mised to show me, and seized that opportunity t 
impress upon the Sultan the great importagce of 


well-organized and well-conducted scho ls, and the 

influence they might exercise over the fate of his 

new army. He observed that there were already 

other scliools, and that he should establish still more. 
> . > . > 


“The Sultan adverting to the great number of 
years that had elapsed since my name had first 
been heard of in Europe, | observed to him that | 
was indebted for this melancholy advantage to two 
causes, in the first place, to my being an old man, 
and secondly, to my having in very early life, 
emerged from the crowd, by a series of fortunate 
circumstances, so that when only twenty-four years 
of age, | had attained the rank of a general officer. 
Having invited me to inspect the cavalry regiment 
quartered at Concoules, and to be present at the 
maneuvres it would perform, the Grand Signor dis- 
missed me in the kindest manner, saying that every- 
thing would be shown to me that I desired to see at 
Constantinople. In withdrawing I was accompanied 
by persons of the highest rank, and in particular by 
Halil-Pacha, the son-in-law of Mahmoud, who pro- 
fessed a great regard for me.” 


THE REFORMS OF THE LATE SULTAN AND THEIR 
TENDENCY. 

‘‘ Their fame has resounded throughout Europe, 
and it has been thought that the Sultan has created 
a new order of things, and commenced an era of 
civilization in Turkey, whereas in reality, little more 
has been effected than the destruction of the Janis- 
saries, and the establishment of the new military 
force. The former was an useful and important act, 
for which the Sultan is deserving of the highest 
praise; but the troops by which the Janissaries 
have heen replaced, are far from realizing the hopes 
that were conceived of them; and as to the boasted 
reforms, they bear only on matters of a frivolous 
nature, such as the change of titles, or of dress.— 
Thes the turban has Reis- 
Effendi has changed his name to that of * Minister 
for Foreign Aftfairs;’ the power of the Grand Vizier 
the extent of some of the pro- 


been pr scribed; the 


has been curtailed ; 
vinces altered; and the army is recruited by con- 
scription, according to the ar trary will of the Pa- 
chas. . . . . ° 

‘The great * Timars’ or Fiefs, which existed in 
Asia, and were wisely governed, furnished the Em- 
pire, in time of war, with twenty thousand good 
cavalry; but the Sultan has deatroyed these fiefs, and 
as his agents cannot exercise over the population 


the same degree of authority that the original owners 
possessed, he neither receives troops nor money from 
these districts, which are a prey to disorder. Every- 
t, exhibits weakness, and the elements 


thing, in shor 
of dissolution are spreading inal! directions. 

“A remarkable change has taken place in the cha- 
racter of the Turks, who, instead of the profound} 
respect and veneration which they formerly enter- 
tained for the blood of Othman, feel a sentiment ot 
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estrangement for the Sovereign who frequently for- 
gets the principles of the Koran; imitates the cus- 
toms of the Christians, and attempts to force their 
institutions on his people. ‘Their fanaticism, once a 
powerful bond of union, has been subdued, and as 
they have no privileged classes of society, or here- 
ditary distinctions, the severing, or even loosening of 
the ties which they acknowledged, leaves to them 
only separate interests, without moral power, or real 
force. 

“The Tark is guileless, honest, and truth speak- 
ing, but proud, ignorant, and apathetic. These pecu- 
liarities have undergone no alteration, because there 
is scarcely any impulse capable of rousing him.— 
The sensual enjoyments he derives from repose, his 
pipe, or from the pleasures of the harem, and the 
regular performance of the prescribed prayers, con- 
stitute his only occupation and excitement. His 
mind, naturally of a low standard, would require 
the most powerful stimulants to bring it into action ; 
but such an existence as we have described, the in- 
sipidity of which causes both discouragement and 
disgust, must produce a state of lethargic stupor and 
inanity, pervading the entire nation. The only im- 
portant result of the changes that have taken place 
is a softening of the national manners.” 


AN ARAB GUIDE. 

‘* Throughout this day’s journey we were under 
the guidance of a young Arab, named Elyas, whom 
we engaged at Sassayack, a miserable village at the 
top of Anti-Libanus, and about two leagues distance 
from Baalbeck. He was a christian of the Greek 
church: of a kind and lively disposition, finely pro- 
portioned, and very active. Like the rest of his 
nation, he had a strong affection for his h+rse, and 
he possessed a degree of practical philosophy which 
rendered him comparatively indifferent to the course 
of passing events; and, regardless of the future, he 
contented himself with enjoying the present and re- 
collecting the pleasures of the past. His fervid 
imagination, constantly excited by the charms of a 
beautiful climate, sweetened his life, and created an 
imaginary existence far surpassing any reality.— 
This man was such as eastern tales depict the Arab, 
winning upon those whom he desires to please by 
his simplicity, and by the truth and guilelessness of 
his character, and exciting their astonishment by his 
natural enthusiasm for everything that is magnanim- 
US in sentiment, or beautiful in nature. I derived 
great pleasure from conversing with this young 
man; his observations always bore the stamp of 
sound judgment, and showed that he possessed a 
feeling and generous soul. IT asked him if he were 
married, and he replied in the negative, but added 
that he had a beautiful mistress ; and on my inquir- 
ing if he would defend her against those who might 
try to tear her from him, he exclaimed, with a degree 
of energy and feeling that I shall never forget, 
‘Against ten would | defend her, and even until 
death, if she be faithful to me; but not against a 
single arm, or even for a single moment, if I could 
suspect her to be false.” What a noble sentiment to 
spiing from this simple-hearted, but right-minded 
youth . 
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ENGLAND AND 


From the Spectator 


RELATIONS OF ENGLAND 


AND FRANCE. 
Ar different periods since the peace of 1815, attempts 
have been made to extend commerce between the two 


nations of Europe foremost in arts as in arms, and formed 
Joth the Govern- 


COMMERCIAL 


by nature for the closest intercourse. 
ments have been desirous of removing some of the 
restrictions which fetter the trade of their subjects; and 
when Duchatel was Minister of Commerce in France, and 
Mr. Valliers, now Earl of Clarendon, with Dr. Bowring, 
acted on behalf of the British Government, there were 
hopes of practical success. But powerful “ interests” in 
both countries thwarted the efforts of their respective 
rulers; and the proposed changes were too limited in 
their nature to command the support of the great body of 
consumers. For instance, the British Commissioners 
could not offer the repeal of the Corn-laws ; and Duchatel 
durst not provoke the hostility of linen-manufacturers, 
iron-masters, and the owners of forests. So the negotia- 
tions resulted in failure. 

It appears, however, that the need of fresh markets has 
become so pressing in France, that the Government of 
that country is again compelled to make an effort to 
extend the trade with England. The Journal du Com- 
yucrce say -— 

«“ The national energies must have more air and space 
for action: they suffocate in the narrow circle in which 
they are compelled to move; and they will have no 
regular development until the Government shall have 
reformed a system whose object is to exclude foreign 
products, but the result of which is to prevent the sale of 
French products in foreign countries.” 

The Courier Francais asks— 

“Shall we then never be delivered from that absurd 
system of customs which since the Restoration has guided 
France, in order to isolate it from the rest of the world? 
At a period when commerce and industry are the law of 
nations, shall we persist in producing only for ourselves, 
that is to say, without competition or emulation? We 
act as if one country of the globe could yield all sorts of 
productions and manufactures. We prohibit alike raw 
material, objects of consumption, and manufactured pro- 
ducts - 

The Temps speaks in the same tone— 

“ We cannot refuse to acknowledge the existence of 
abuse in the restrictive system which is obstinately main- 
It would appear that the Continen- 
supreme law of Ministerial 


tained by our rulers. 


tal blockade is still the 
economists. 
give something in return for the concessions which we 
obtain. 
be multiplied too much. The great point is certainly not 
to allow ourselves to be duped; but are we, in order to 
prevent the risk of being duped, to adopt the sad alterna- 
tive of folding our arms and shutling up shop 2” 

It has come to something like “shutting up shop” at 
Bordeaux. Ships from the Colonies return in ballast; 
and unless the loss of the valuable trade in sugar be 
compensated by an additional export of wines and brandies, 
one of the chief commercial cities in France will fall into 
decay like another Venice. 

Under this system of “protection,” the mass of the 
people live in a state of privation. According to the 
Paris correspondent of the Times, it has been ascertained 


that the stature of Frenchmen of the present generation | principal towns 


FRANCE.—IRELAND IN 


ENGLAND 


It is, however, very natural that we should |tive authority. 


Exchange is the soul of commerce, and it cannot | 
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,of their food! It is not pretended that Frenchmen are 
| less industrious or more immoral than their progenitors— 
jthe reverse being generally admitted ; but they experience 
extreme difficulty in procuring the necessaries of life, 
without any prospec t of bette ring their lot, under a sy stem 
which closes markets against the products of their labour, 
while it cannot check the growth of population, In 
short, France is distressed by the operation of the same 
causes which keep the mass of our own countrymen in 
poverty and discontent. ‘The Government is pe rplexed 
by memorials trom various classes demanding relief. ‘The 
protected interests are not flourishing ; while the millions 
of consumers sulier injury {rom prohibitions which these 


interests are resolved to maintain. But a struggle has 


commenced which mayend in the demolition of restrictive 
duties. ‘The sturdy old soldier at the head of the French 
Government has been forced to reopen the hecotiation 
with England for a more liberal commercial arrangement. 


We wish it success, and shal! watch its progress. 


IRELAND IN PEACE, 
AND THE COLONIES IN PERIL. 


he house of 


When the Home Secretary stated, in t 
Commons, that the Commander of the Forces in Ireland 
could spare another regiment, shouts of exultation—such 
shouts as attenuated ranks and weary Members in the 
middle of August can raise—broke from the Ministerialists. 
Triumphant vindication of the Government’s Irish policy ! 
praise be to Viscount Ecrington—glory to his predecessor ! 
Brougham and Lyndhurst, Wellington and Wharncliffe, 
retract your accusations, solicit pardon for your calumnies 

Take courage, Lord Normanby ! 
Lo, the soldiers are crossing the 


on the virtuous Viceroy. 
cheer up, faint heart! 
Irish sea to confound your foes. This, the Courier says, 
is “ wormwood to your maligners.” You must “ pardon 
much folly, as the result of bitter mortification and rage at 
witnessing the extraordinary spectacle of troops withdrawn 
from Ireland for the security of other parts of the empire 
in a time of commotion and alarm.” 

And it is unquestionably “a spectacle” which, as far as 
Ireland is concerned, must give satisfaction to all. We 
are not in the least inclined to undervalue the evidence of 
improvement in the general condition of Ireland, which 


jthe diminution of the English garrison there implies. 


The necessity of maintaining an army in the Sister Isle 
we have alway attributed to misgovernment. The 
withdrawal of a portion of that force may in fairness be 


considered as evidence of a better state of things—the 


result of a more just and generous exercise of administra- 


So much for Jreland: now turn to Eng- 
land ? 

Where are these soldiers to be employed, and how? 
They are needed for “the se curity of other parts of the 
empire in atime of commotion and alarm.” “Other parts” 
—the words suggest a long journey. Are they wanted in 
Canada? in the West Indies? in the East Indies? All 
these “parts of the empire” are in “commotion and 
alarm.” Undoubtedly, their presence would be most 
acceptable in each of these territories—but the troops are 
wanted nearer home. IJ/ is England, the heart and soul 
of the empire, that must be subjected to martial law! 
The civil force has been augmented to an extraordinary 
number: the country swarms with special constables. 
The Yeomanry of several counties are in the field. 


Riflemen and Dragoons hold possession of some of the 


Already has the regular Army, stationed 


is below that of their forefathers; a consequence ofjin England been considerably reinforced; but the cry is 
deterioration in the quality and deficiency in the quantity | still “ More men—from Ireland 
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Now, if the withdrawal of troops from Ireland is 
accepted as evidence of an improved state of affairs in that 
country—if the Government is entitled to take credit fur a 
popula and wise policy there—the importation, of soldiers 
to suppress insurrection in England must be received as 
equal proof of misrule in England. The argument cuts 
two ways. Ministers cannot boast of the state of Ireland, 
and escape reproach on account of the state of England. 
‘They have chosen to base their Irish case on an argument 


which, when applied to England, rebounds against them | 


with terrible force. And the same remark is applicable to 
the most extensive and valuable Colonies and dependen- 
cies of the Crown. They need additional troops Ireland 
presents the only calm spot in the vast expanse of the 


British empire !—Apectator. 


INDIA 

A letter from the Vorning Chronicle's “own corres- 
pon lent” at Bombay furnishes some particulars of the 
condition of the Anglo-Indian army on its entrance into 
Afghanistan, and a good deal of Asiatic gossip. After 
mentioning the arrival of Sir James Carnac at Bombay, 
he says 

“ There is but one opinion amongst those acquainted 


with India, that our power in this quarter is about to un- 
dergo an ordeal far more trying than any it has yet en- 
countered. The first step has been propitious: by the 
latest intelligence from the army, the conquest of Cabool 
appears all but certain The two formidable positions, 
the Bolan and the Kojuck passes, which a handful of 
men might have successfully defended against powerful 
armies, had been left unoccupied, and were surmounted 
without loss. ‘The expedition, in fact, has not yet en- 
countered any opposition whatever: and as it is pretty 
certain that the appeal made by the Sirdars to the relli- 
gious bigotry of the population has utterly failed, it is not 
likely that any opposition will now be offered to our 
progress. Letters have just been received here, announc- 
ing the entry of the army into Candahar on the 25th ul- 
timo, the Southern capital of the state, and the flight 
towards Persia of its chief, the brother of Dost Mohammed, 
of Cabool. The latter, and the Peshawar Ameer, are 
making preparations for flight by selling off whatever 
they can lay theu hands upon. This news is of vital 
interest; for had these princes the courage to offer us any 
ypposition, im the almost disorganized condition of the 
army, the result would have been most deplorable. ‘The 


‘ 


accounts which we have been receiving here from the 
army for some weeks were truly startling. Owing to the 
treachery of the Khan of Kheilat, upon whose friendship 
too much reliance had unfortunately been placed by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, fhe supplies of every necessary of 
life had heen withheld. The came ls were the first vic- 
tims: and, by their loss, quantities of valuable stores and 
property were necessarily abandoned to the clouds of 
savage plunderers who hovered night and day upon the 
flank and rear of the expedition. The camp followers, 
who in an Eastern army, as you are aware, far exceed 
the combatants in number, soon began to feel the horrors 

f famine they are described by an t ye-witness as 
contending with the wild dogs and vultures for the 
bodies of the animals which had fallen in the re ad. The 
troops we-e reduced to half their recular allowance, and 
numbers of the horses shot. A short time further would 
have sufficed completely to disorganize the army ; indeed, 
letters from the camp describe the advance of the British 
into Cabool to be unparalleled in the annals of modern 
warfare, except by the retreat of the French from Russia. 
Shah Soojah’s contingent had dwindled from 6,000 to 


1,500 men. Vhat a blessing that we were not attacked 


while in this miserable state! The tide had fortunately 


TRY IN INDIA. 


turned at the date of the last accounts. Provisions were 
lcoming in freely; many camels had been procured, and 
the British force before Candahar mustered (exclusively 
lof Shah Soojah’s contingent, and of the irregular corps 
11,000 fighting men of all arms.” 

The Shah of Persia is said to be moving with 60,000 
men and 200 pieces of artillery, “ somewhere forthwith ;” 
and Herat, it is surmised, may be his destination. Runjeet 
Singh was very ill— 

“He has been for several weeks speechless, and ex- 
pected every moment to die. There is scarcely a day 
that a report of his demise is not current, both here and 
at Calcutta. By letters, however, from Lahore, of May 
7th, it appears that he is still alive, though recovery is 
wholly out of the question. His death at this critical 
moment cannot fail to add to our embarrassments. The 
various tribes subject to his authority have no bond of 
cohesion whatsoever, excepting the influence of that 
master-spirit which had consolidated them into a power- 
ful kingdom. His death, it is supposed, will be the sig- 
nal for an interminable civil war; and we shall thus lose 
the support of a military power which is, after our own, 
by far the most formidable in India. There is, however, 
a large British force encamped at Ferozponr, under the 
command of Colonel Hunter, ready to enter the Punjaub 
at a moment's notice, and, by adopting the cause of Run- 
jeet’s legally appointed successor, to maintain, if possible 
the integrity of his kingdom.” 

The writer attributes the late seizure of opium at Can- 
ton to Russian influence— 

“ Many here are persuaded that we are indebted to Rus- 
sia for this piece of kindness. The opinion appears 
probable enough ; particularly when we consider that the 
Courts of Pekin and St. Petersburg are on far more 
intimate terms than our politicians usually suppose. 
Russia, in fact, is the only ‘barbarian’ nation which has 
access to the interior of the Celestial Empire. There has 
been for many years a deputation of eight or ten Russian 
subjects fixed permunently at Pekin for the ostensible pur- 
pose of studying the language. It is not unnatural to 
suppose, that in these eventful times that body has been 
made an instrument of political correspondence between 
the two courts.” 

Wars and rebellions in every part of Asia are men- 
tioned as likely to occur; and the necessity of a Clive or 
a Wellesley in place of Lord Auckland is said to be ap- 
parent at Bombay.— Spectator. 





IDOLATRY IN’ INDIA. 


The Bishop of London, on 13th August, moved for 
papers connected with the religious ceremonies of the 
natives in India, the employment of British troops at 
those ceremonies, and Sir Peregrine Maitland’s resigna- 
tion of his command and seat in the Madras Council, on 
account of his conscientious reluctance in any way to 
sanction idolatry. The Bishop spoke very earnestly 
against the encouragement given to idolatry by the Brit- 
ish Government in India, and declared that if the Indian 
empire could only be retained by such compliances, it 
ought to be given up. Lord Melbourne assured the 
Bishop of London, that despatcheg had been sent to India 
directing the Government there to abstain as much as 
possible from giving countenance to the Hindoo religion. 
The Duke of Wellington warned the House not to go too 
far into this subject : and not to entertain the vain idea, 
that the hundred millions of idolators could be converted 
}to Christianity by any means which this country could 
lemploy in India. The motion, modified so as to exclude 
|the papers relating to Sir Peregrine Maitland’s resigna- 
tion, was agreed to.— Spectator. 
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ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION.—TODS TRAVELS IN INDIA. 89 
From the Spectator. 
ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION-——THE ECCALEO- —— alee renga 
— COLONEL TOD’S TRAVELS 
SION. . 
, . —— . | INDIA. 

A ureaty curious and interesting exhibition, especially | a” oe ‘itary lat ee ly 
to the physiologist, is now open at 121 Pall Mall, oppo- AFTER civil and military labours of née : y a quar- 
site the Opera Colonnade, called the Eccarrosiex, al of a century, varied by con amor: weaiay + Poe the 
contrivance for hatching eggs by artificial heat. It differs literature and antiquities of Rajast han, ill-health, 
from the Egyptian method of artificial incubation by long struggled with, rendered a departure from India 
means of mammals, or ovens heated immediately by absolutely necessary to Colonel Tov. The raling 
1 in Paris by De Reaumur, and in| Passion, however, overpowered the dread of death. 


IN WESTERN 


fire, which was trie é 
London by Mr. Mowbray; and also from the more recent Stationed at Oodipoor, in latitude about 24 North 
attempt at the Egyptian Hall by means of steam. In and longitude 75, Colonel Top’s course to Bombay 
what way the heat of the Eccaleobion is produced, we| Was nearly in a straight line to the South. He pre- 
are not informed; probably it is by hot water; certainly | ferred turning his back upon his destination, to visit 
the operation is simple and effective, as abundant living| Various native tribes, to make a pilgrimage to the 
proofs daily testify. most celebrated shrines of the Hindoos, and to hunt 

In an oblong wooden case, about nine feet in length,| for the site of ruined cities, and any remains of hoar 
and three feet in width and depth, entirely isolated, and| antiquity which might turn up in the shape of in- 
divided into eight compartments, each closed by a|scriptions, coins, or manuscripts. His first great 
glazed door darkened, the eggs are placed on cloth, without feat was to ascend the Aboo mountain, the seat of 
any covering: here they remain for twenty-one days, the} the worship of the Deistical Jains, and the haunt, 
period of incubation; at the expiration of which time, the! moreover, of the bestial and fou!-feeding Aghorima 
chick liberates itself, and the next day is running about! sect of monsters which might have furnished Othel- 
and pecking its food as lively as if it had the hen’s wing|]o with a true traveller’s wonder whilst he was 
to shelter it. The Eccaleobion is capable of containing | « bragging’? to Desdemona and telling her * fantasti- 
upwards of two thousand eggs, and of hatching abouta/ea] jies.” The ruins of Chandravati the Colonel 
hundred daily; and though some failures occur from/¢oy)d not visit, though first discovered by him, on 
natural causes, the machine, unlike the parent bird, never! aoeount of the approaching rains ; but he gives a 
addles the egg. sketch of its history, and some views of its once 


It is always contrived that one compartment shall ex- 
hibit the last stage of incubation; and this being open, 
the visiter may not only hear the faint chirp of the im- 
prisoned chick, but watch its attacks on its oval cell, till 
having broken the shell all round, it bursts the integu- 


magnificent remains, from the pencil of his friend 
Mrs. Colonel Wittiam Hunter Bratir, who subse- 
quently journeyed thither. At Puttun he discovered 
the site of Nehrwalla, the ancient T'yre uf the East, 
which had baflled the acuteness of D’Anvi.ue and 


ments and liberates itself. At first emerging into this 
new state of existence, the light and the human eyes 
gazing on the little chick, together with its extreme weak- 
ness, make it appear as if it would fain retire into its 
confinement again ; it staggers, closes its eyes, and falls 
down in an apparently exhausted state, but soon revives, 
though but for a short time; as soon asit can take food, 
however, it gains strength rapidly. 

In a case fitted with lenses, placed before eggs in differ- vee and 
ent stages of incubation, lighted by gas, the appearances P@rted for Bombay,—w hich is much about the same 
through the shell may be observed; and on a table are/@S !f aman Starting from Paris for Dover should 
placed the contents of several eggs at successive periods of finally embark at Cadiz. 
incubation, showing the formation of the embryo, from| ‘The inland districts through which Colonel Top 
the first day (as seen under the microscope) to the com- travelled were peopled with the Rajpoot race, or 
plete bird, coiled up in its oval form; to trace the gradual|/some of the wilder tribes of Bhils: the Guzzerat 
development of the eyes, the bill and cranium, the heart| peninsula, from conquest, commerce, and piracy, 
and circulating system, the feet, feathers, &c. is exceeding-|seems to have a more mixed breed. The subjects 
ly interesting. which the author handles are very various,—some- 

The fledglings are placed in partitions and supplied| times men and manners, from characteristic sketches 
with food, and the room rings with their chirping. |of the native chiefs over whom he was viceroy, 

The Eccaleobion process is of course applicable to eggs| down to the wild races he met with in the forests 
of every species of bird, but none others than those of the) and mountains, or the characters he encountered by 
common gallinacious fowl have been reared; parties}the way; sometimes the features of the country, or 
bringing the eggs of other birds, however, can have them! descriptions of the temples and the nature of the 
hatched by the machine, as the same temperature (about| worship carried on in them, occupy his pen. Too 
98 degrees of Fahrenheit) is applicable to all, from the frequently, however, he neglects the living for the 
wren to the eagle. ‘T’he introduction of the Eccaleobion | dead; filling his pages with elaborate disquisitions 
into general use, will supply abundance of fowls for the| on Indian antiquities, the genealogies of deities or 


Rennevu. Afier illustrating the history of this state, 
and ata somewhat wearisome length, from his “* own 
annals,’’ we are led by our devotee in the cause of 
Indian antiquities to Ahmedabad, the modern capital 
of Guzzerat, and to Cambay, the ancient port of the 
ancient Nehrwalla. Hence he made a circuit of the 
peninsula of Guzzerat, and Gulf of 
Cutch, visited Mendavie and Bhooj, whence he de- 


crossing the 





table, ata very cheap rate, and with little trouble; the| 
machinery of the Eccaleobion is also applicable to a 
variety of scientific parposes, where an even and pervad-| 
ing temperature is required; as it may be regulated at} 
pleasure up to 300 degrees of Fahrenheit. We gather| 
this information from a very intelligent pamphlet, bearing 
the title of the exhibition, by Wittiam Buck xert—the 
inventor, we suppose—that is sold in the room.—- Spectator. 
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chieftians, accounts of fables without a moral, of 
myths without interest, and of remote annals which 
have little of history save its dry bones—and about 
whose identity, by the by, there is much doubt. 
Except the sketches of living things, and some 
autobiographical allusions, which, if rather diffuse 
and auld warld” like, are distinguished by a plea- 
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sant animation and a nice perception of character, it 
cannot be denied that the volume has some of that 
ponderosity which is held to belong to the nature of 
aqu irlo. Some of this is owing to the sul jects ; it 
is impossible, or at least very difficult, to impart in- 
terest to disquisition about sites, names, and dates. 
The character of the author, his want of art, and his 
enthusiasm, have something to do with it; for his 
method of treatment is too minute and discursive. 
The remote nature of the subjects, however, is the 
main cause of this sense of heaviness. The majori- 
ty olf readers, when they open the book, will often 
meet with words which convey no ideas. It may be 
that such an Indian mountain 1s as distinguished as 
Sinai in its way; that such a Rajport noble was as 
cele brated for his robberies as Robin Hood, or any 
Scottish freebooter; that a certain city was a rival 
of Tyre, and that a particular emperor distinguished 
himself by battles as bloody and conquests as rapid 
as those of the first Cesar: but to European readers 
their names conjure up no associations, suggest no 
ideas, excite no interest. The pith and point of a 
series of actions, or a narrative of the actions them- 
selves, if it faithfully reflected their essential echar- 
acter, would excite attention; but the reader must 
be led from general views to particular details-——he 
ean never be roused by the opposite proceeding. 
After all, however, it must be owned that thete are 
intrinsic drawbacks in Oriental archeology. The 
manners and modes of thought of the people are dis- 
similar to ours; and the periods within the reach of 
history, or even of conjecture, seems to consist of 
events that had no ellect be yond themselves. This 
is not the case with nations less ancient or less curi- 
ous; they not only produced results, but results 
which affected us. ‘The Jewish history is familia. 
rized to us in childhood, and it retains its interests 
in after years, as originating the reiigion of the civi- 
lized world. We look to Greece as to the fountain 
whence modern Europe derived her letters, her arts, 
and the germ of her sciences : 
sitions are the models on which the taste of every 
reader has, directly or indirectly, been formed. ‘To 
the gigantic empire of 

ed: her laws, her municipalities, her policy, her 
arms, her architecture, and her letters, albeit bor- 
rowed from Greece, have exercised an influence on 
every nation from the Elbe to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Bosphorus to the Isle of Man.* The 
monuments of Egypt are before us: the vast anti- 
quity and wisdom of the Egyptians have been im- 
pressed upon the minds of Kurope by our classical 


her surviving compo- 


tome we are equally indebt- 


teachers, and reason supports antiquity in pointiog 
to them as 
ces which Greece perfected. 


to the originators of those arts and scien- 
Even as regards the 
Egyptians, however, this is reasoning and curlosity 
rather than a fee ling of attachment: to what is visi- 
bly presente d we ot course apply ourselves; the arts 
and usages of more than three thousand years agone, 





* It is a sinvular circumstance, that those natior 
are the most backward where the Romans never 
penetrated, or where the influence of their conquest 
was most completely destroyed. In ‘Turkey in Eu- 
rope, the ‘Toorkmuns—in Spain and Sicily, the Sara- 


is 


. ! 
cens—so overwhelmed the natives as in a measure 


to supersede them 
worth while to go. 


so strangely akin to our own, must rouse attention in 
a rational mind: but the names of their kings, or 
their conjectured exploits, are regarded with listless- 
ness. Any connexion with India is still remoter. 
Her high tide of civilization was at a point anterior 
to written history ; the effects she might have had 
upon Egypt, or the Western world, or the North of 
Europe, seem to have been slight, and are a matter 
of speculation; and the degradation of her later days 
has been without results. Mahometans of various 
races have invaded, devastated, and conquered her 
In succession, giving on each occasion an impetus to 
her descent; but they have neither changed nor im- 
proved her character—they have ouly corrupted it. 
Nor have they had strength or ability to maintain by 
policy and the arts of peace the territory they had 
won by arms. One dynasty in succession gave way 
to another, till all at last fell before the power of the 
English ; and whether their rale will produce per- 
manent and beneficial results, remains to be seen. It 
is useless to say that Manomet of Gazna was a 
great conqueror, that the Mogul dynasty prodaced 
several accomplished princes, or that brave men 
lived before either. Itis a law of our nature to dis- 
regard actions which do not realize something ; and 
It operates everywhere : in every pursuit we turn 
from labour in vain. The philosopher, however 
eloquent, ingenious, or laborious, who forms a theo- 
ry instead of interpreting nature, is neglected as soon 
as his unreality is discovered. The toils, privations, 
dangers, or deaths of the explorers, are forgotten in 
the fame of the discoverer. Cotumpus would have 
been thought little of had he been drowned. The 
realization of an end is required to give au interest 
even to sports. Mere air and exercise at single 
wicket are obtained by a batman who cannot effec- 
tively strike a ball, or a bowler unable to hit the 
stumps; but we soon turn away disappointed from 
players who cannot get arun or bow! out an oppo- 
nent. 

Let us not be misunderstood as decrying Oriental] 
research. ‘Too high praise cannot be awarded to 
men who expend labour and money and risk life in 
such inquiries; for it is only by those means that 
the raw materials for any subject are produced.— 
And Colonel Top is not only entitled to the merit of 
what he has accomplished, but for directing attention 
to the subject, and pointing out to others the road to 
pursue. As yet, he says, “the English have done 
nothing in exploring ancient India.’ Whole libra- 
ries of the Jain sect are still in existence, which 
were carefully concealed from the first Mahometan 
conquerors: to an inquiry conducted with prudence 
and conciliation they would be readily opened. If 
they throw any light apon the early history of India 
it would be difficult to estimate their importance ; 
and in any case they would have a value in the 
hands of men capable of grasping a whole and of 
discriminating between character and mere old age. 

Leaving learning and antiquity for Orientals, who 
will of course consult the volume, we will take some 
extracts from the parts which treat of living men.— 
Here he is in his most degraded shape. 


THE AGHORI. 


I had often witnessed, and more frequently read 


to Ireland they never thought it}of, the revolting practices of numbers of the count- 


iless inhabitants of India, the slaves of a knavish 
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hierarchy ; but it was reserved for me this day to 
discover the extent to which the debasement of man 
could be carried without the intervention of priest- 
craft, and which, happily, was too far below the 
attributes of human nature to be erected into a sys- 
tem. I allude to the Aghori, who finds a place in 
the interminable nomenclature of Hindu sectarian 
classification. I may style this outcast of human 
nature the jackal of his species ; but even this mid- 
night reveller amidst graves and impurities is cleanly 
in his habits compared with the Aghori. The brute 
would turn away from putrefaction, and refuse to 
prey on the dead of his own kind: not so the Ag- 
hori, by whom a dead man or a dead dog is viewed 
with equal indifference, or rather appetite ; and, dis- 
gusting as is the relation, he doex not hesitate to 
feed on the excretions of nature. I had heard that 
such wretches did exist, not only in the sacred Aboo, 
but amidst the impenetrable recesses of the other 
mounts dedicated to the Jain faith, in the peninsula 
of the Saurus. * * * * 

I passed the gopha or cave of the most celebrated 
of these monsters of the present age, who was long 
the object of terror and loathing to Aboo and its 
neighbourhood. His name was Futtch Poori ; who, 
having **embowelled”’ to an advanced age whatever 


immuring himself in his cell. 
maniacs generally meet with ready obedience ; and, 
as he was regarded by many in this licht, his desire 
was implicitly fulfilled. The mouth of the cave 
was built up, and will remain so until some mummy- 
hunting Frank shall re-open it, or till phrenology 
form a part of the modern education of a Hindu; 
when, doubtless, the organ of destruction on the 
cranium of Futtch Poori will exhibit a high state 


of development. I was informed that there was 
still a considerable number of these wretches in- 
habiting the caverns of the mountain, from which 
they seldom emerged to open day, but prowled 
about in search of fruits or whatever food the Rahtis 
conveyed to the paths they frequented. One of the 
Deora chiefs told me that, a very short time since, 


when conveying the body of his brother to be burnt, 
one of these monsters crossed the path of the fune- 
ral procession, and begged to have the corpse, saying 
that it ** would make excellent chatni”’ or condiment. 
He added, that they were not actually 
killing people. ; : 

It was strange to meet with the cave of a 
bal, if not within the precincts, in the 
vicinity of the shrines of Jainistfa, whose first te 
@s, “thou shalt kill”—not man alone, but the 
smallest sentient being ; presenting another anomaly 
in the History of Hindu superstition, which recog- 
nizes the grossest incongruities. The orthodox, 
whether followers of Siva or Vishnu, seemed to con- 
sider their respective tenets too stable to fear the 
contact of other creeds ; and even the Jain Unitarian, 
while he professes devotion to * the Spirit” alone, 
does not refuse the homage of a reverence to the 
symbol of “ Wisdom,” to the beneficent Anapoorna 
or Ceres, or the universal “* Destroyer.”’ Sects an 
creeds have no martyrs; no relics of saints are re- 
quired to keep their respective votaries fixed to the} 
principles in which they were born; and the ignor- 
ant, the superstitious, the tintid, or the humane, may 
supply food even to the basest of his species, the 
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came in his way, took the extraordinary resolution of 
The commands of 
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horrid Aghori. In this tremendous Pantheon, no 
one is called to account for actions not affecting so- 
cle ty. 
A STRANGE PLEDGE 

One anecdote of Albuquerque is characteristic not 
only of the man but of the manners of those with 
whom he had to deal. Being in want of an imme- 
diate supply of the primum mi hile to ambition, he 
coup] | his demand upon the city for a loan, with 
the «the pledge of his moustache, which was 
enclosed in the letter. This guarantee was the most 
potent he could offer; and if Lusitanian in its origin, 
was in perfect keeping with the custom of these 
regions, where honour and the mouche are converti- 


ble terms, and stand or fall together. 


ORIENTAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
The like incongruities pervaded the durbar, when 
we paid our visit at the palace in the afternoon ; and, 
whether of things animate or inanimate, the conclave 
was the most motley I ever beheld. Arabian and 
Rajpoot costumes were here comminyled, and every 
thing had a sort of amphibicus aspect. ‘The hall of 
reception was embellished by : indsome gl lus- 
tres; but these hoisted by double-blocks, evi- 
dently bel ck-y chy which might 


ass 
were 


mnging to the di and 


have réeved the halyards of a first-rate topgallant 
sail. The ceiling was clustered with mirrors as 
close as they could stow, In which were reflected 
from the walls portraits of princes, wh memory 
was associated with every thing English; among 


them, George the Third and his Queen. As I doffed 
my hat to the representative of the revered monarch, 
it did not escape the notice « f the lord of the Ge hils. 
The portrait of George the Third, and of his father 
Federick Prince of Wales, are by no means uncom- 
Rajpootana. The Rana of Oodipoor had 
one of each; and he was nota little amused when, 
coming unexpectedly upon them, | made the saluta- 
rare in these regions, of the 
head; but I remember well that, when was 
explained, he did not lose so good an ision to 
testify to those about him, that neither nor 
place should ever make a good subject forget * the 
majesty which hedges in a king.” I might have 
to him, had it occurred to me at the moment 

to our good old Sovereien, espe- 

was instinctive, and part and 

born 


ila to 


tion, so uncovering 
the act 


oces 


time 


said 
that this homage 
cially in a foreign land, 
parcel of every “Englishman’s national feelin 
when the royal birthday was a 
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Iinmy time, va 
all the youth of 
EEBOOTING AND A 


Jessa, or with the 


A FI CHIEF, DISQUISITION, 


more respectful post-fix, Jes- 
sagoe, was a fair specimen of his race. He 
his fifty; but had he mown the stubble 
upon his chin, which was of full a week’s growth, 
his black mouche and clear complexion would have 
illowed a deduction of five goed years. After sit- 
ting at his ease for some time, indulging, like a true 
Cat’hi, in the most unrestrained freedom of speech, 
I turned the conversation to his past life, by asking 
whether he had not carried the honourable profession 
of arms to some distances bey mad his own seg uc Ster- 
fed abode. “ A mere trifle,” replied the m 
with the greatest nonchalance ; ** never further than 
Bhaonuggur, Puttun, and Jhalawur.”’ If the reader 
will consult the map, he will find that 


8< ud 


age was 


8s-trooper, 


Jessajee's 
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three points form a triangle, embracing the most re-| which he introduced his first know)edge with consi- 
mote quarters of the peninsula, east, south, and west;!derable naivete and tact. While conversing with 
and that a trifle beyond, in either direction, both the|the nakhoda, Ayoub contrived every now and then 
horse and his rider must have gone into the sea, On| to putin a word; and, seizing his opportunity, he 
pushing him a little further, by observing that these | with great gravity observed, that he had heard won- 
were very confined limits, and inquiring if he had|derful stories regarding the Valati-d°hood, or * milk 
never tried the Northern or continental portion, with|of Europe,” as a kind of azxir, or balm against all 
the same simplicity of manner and tone, he replied, |ills of mind or body, * did I know what it was ?” 
in his metaphorical diction, ** Why, I have driven| and, as a smile of penetration passed over my face, 
my lance into the gate of Ahmedabad.” J wanted had i any of it?” quickly followed. 1 told him I 
no more; Jessajee, the suzerain of Deolah, and of)not only knew and possessed it, but, to satisfy his 
one dozen subjects, his township covering about as inquisitiveness, would give him some; thoug! he 
much soil as a good-sized mansion, had, single-| must first tell me how he became acquainted with 
handed, insulted the capital of Guzzerat! I was the virtues of a thing which it was forbidden him 
struck by the metaphor, which has since been more |to touch. He replied, that, having conveyed the 
strongly impressed upon my mind by reading, amidst | baggage of an officer from Bombay to Poorbunde, 
the scenes which gave them birth, the exploits of and landed it during a heavy fall of rain, the officer 
the early tribes who conquered Northern Italy; the| gave him and his comrades a glass each of an arac, 
identical image used by the Cat’hisJessa being ap- or essence, which he called by the name Ayoub used 
plied by the Longobard Alboin to prove his success-| when he propounded the question. I had forgotten 
ful prowess. jhim and this conversation, and was seated in my 

From another of the same race with Alboin, we/cabin reading by candle-light, when a voice called 
have nearly the same figure of speech for a similar) out for admittance; it was Ayoub with his cupra, or 
purpose. When the successor of Rurik, the founder | coco-nut cup, come to claim the performance of my 
of the empire of the Czars, for the first time crossed| promise. [ called a domestic to bring me the bottle, 
the Borysthenes, at the head of eighty thousand |and had actually tilted it towards the cupra, when it 
men, in a raid against that capital (still the object of|strack me I was doing a very foolish thing, and 
ambition), in order to mark the humiliation of the) might incapacitate our second in command, at this 
city and his own glory, he * nailed his shield to the the first half of our voyage. ‘Ihe soldier about to 
gate of Byzantium, on whose emperor he imposed aj suffer death could hardly have looked more stupified 
treaty, sworn to by the Varangian guards of the con-| with surprise, when the word “recover arms,” in- 
queror on their shields and their arms. In this we | stead of * fire,” was given, than Job when I restored 
have not only the metaphorical record of conquest, |to the perpendicular attitude the bottle of elixir — 
but the peculiar form of oath, a form entirely Raj-| He looked unutterable things: not a word did he 
poot, and a common expression in the mouth of the speak, but with the still out-stretched arm grasping 
nomadic Cat’hi. But the Longobardie Alboin and the cup, he kept his eyes fixed on me for an explana- 
the Varangian Czar were both Norman, of the same |tion of the act. “Suppose Ayoub,” said I, * this 
tribes who peopled the estuaries of the Weser and should make you tipsy, and a storm should arise t” 
the Elbe, and were distinguished, even by the first|* Saheb !”? was all the reply, but no change of atti- 
chroniclers of Scandinavia, as the Asi, or Asiatics. tude. ‘ Supposing, Ayoub, I promised to give you 
Every day is adding fresh proof that a primitive/a whole bottle on our arrival in the harbour of Bom- 
Eastern language is plentifully mixed with the Teu- bay, would you not relinquish your eupful for to- 
tonic, which has even obtained the distinctive epithet night?” ‘The hand and cup were withdrawn, and 
of Indo-Germanic, while their ancient superstitions|though the expression still was in correspondence 
and customs are parallel; so that, wide as is the | with the old adage of “a bird in the hand,” &c. his 


separation in country, colour, religion, and manners, | features relaxed into a smile, and he brought himself 


between the inhabitants of these regions at the pre-|to say he thought I was right. 

sent time, there is not only no impossibility, but no} 

improbability, that the Cat’hi of the Elbe and the! euibaiia 

ancestry of the Cat’hi opponents of Alexander may 

have migrated from the same regions of Central | 

Asia. YOUATT ON HUMANITY TO BRUTES. 
THE MILK OF EUROPE. 


From the Spectator. 


| This essay was written by an eminent veteringry sur- 

I have mentioned the patriarchal names of two of! eon, for a prize, which it failed in obtaining ; a result 
my crew, Ibrahim, “the lord of the boat,” ("a0\ which does not greatly surprise us, seeing that what is 
khoda,) and Ayoub; there was also an Ishmael. It) good is not suitable for a prize-essay, and what is suitable 
is scareely necessary to add, that the crew were en- is rather crude. Most bodies that assemble to judge any 
tirely Mooslem. Ayoub was a garrulous, facetious kind of competition, are very averse to any thing which 
sort of fellow; and though the types of w isdom had |is fresh, striking, or original, or as they would phrase it, 
begun to diversify the honours of his beard, he pre-|“ out of the way.’ Customary commonplace is what 
ferred giving scope to his humours to assuming a|they approve of; the higher this is carried, and the better 
virtue he did not possess; he had a jest for every-|it is done, the more they admire it; but practical views, 
body and everything, and generally required to be) original knowledge, and novel treatment, have little chance 
More- | of success against a well-manufactured selection of every- 


told twice what the nakhoda required of him. 
over, in spite of the commands of the Prophet, and | day ideas. 


though little better than a fresh-water sailor, he had ples " 
\equired a taste for the “ waters of life,” regarding! legion; for few have firmness to pass a judgment with 
ac ’ g g 


This applies to the gengrality of judres, whether one 
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respect only to the matter before them, and without re- 
gard to what other people may think. But the necessity 
of standing upon known ways is increased when the 
feelings and prejudices of some enthusiastic classes are 
to be considered. A certain degree of art is necessary, to 
keep some points in the shade, to pass over sore places 
gently, to flatter this prepossession, and to suppress argu- 
ments that cannot be answered. No man intimately 
acquainted with the subject of slavery, and taking a large, 
rational, and practical view of it, would ever have got a 
prize from an Abolition Society; and Mr. Youatt’s 
laboured chapter in defence of hunting, with his quotation 
from Matthew’s Gospel, “Go thou to the sea and cast a 
hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up,” to show 
that angling is tolerated by Scripture, did him good with 
his judges. 

It must also be said, that though the book is full of fresh 
knowledge, striking facts, and actual experience, it is de- 
ficient in the arrangement, and not felicitous in the treat- 
ment of the more scholastic topics. The “Obligation of 
Humanity to Animals as founded on the Scriptures,” is 
slightly prolix, and not handled with that art which edu- 
cation and practice give to the professional divine; the 
“ Duty of Humanity to Animals” partakes of a similar 
defect; both being somewhat commonplace, without the 
dexterity which disguises it. The “Usefulness and 
Good Qualities of the Inferior Animals,” abounding in 
anecdotes of natural history, is better than the two pre- 
vious chapters; but still the author is not at home. In| 
the major part of the next great division, however, Rob} 
Roy is on his “ native heather ;” Mr. Youatt has got up-| 
on the race-course, the hunting-ground, the road, the 
stable, the pasture of the ox, and the sheep-walk; and he 
pours out the knowledge and observations of a life in his 
“ Application of the Principle of Humanity to the Treat- 
ment of Animals.” He points out that cruelty, in any 
pursuit beyond the very lowest of the low, defeats itself: 
and that greater care, greater mercy, nay greater outlay, 
would be more profitable. Knowing what can be done 
by individuals and what cannot, he does not “run a 
muck and tilt at all he meets,” but shows where the law 
can advantageously be strengthened—where the evil can 
only be acted upon by an action of the public, the indi- 
viduals engaged in supplying the demand being as merci- 
ful as possible; and where no remedy can be found, but 
in opinion shaming the individual out of his thoughtless 
or avaricious cruelty. With this first and ostensible ob- 


1 up a great deal of curious information, and 


ject is mixex 
many valuable hints, which may be useful to persons who 
are indifferent as regards cruelty to animals. Of their 


kind a few extracts may convey a specimen. 


| ming in contact with the pole. 


GRATITUDE OF GAMESTERS. 


There is one disgraceful violation of the dictates of hu- 
manity arising from the frequency with which the racer 
often changes his master; and the carelessness of all but 
a few honest hearts how it fares with him when he has 
answered their purposes. Ambo, the fastest mile-horse of 
his day, and that won the Holy-well Mostyn stakes three 
years in succession, was consigned to drag an opposition- 
coach that ran through Shre wsbury: when no longer 
capable of that, he was degraded to yet lower labour, and 
was at length found dead in a ditch from absolute starva- 
tion. Hit or Miss, a good racer, was, during the last 
year of his life, seen drawing coal in a higgler’s cart in 
the same town. Mameluke is at this time drawing a cab 
in the streets of the Metropolis; and Guildford, after 
having won for his different owners seventeen races, was 
afflicted with incurable stringhalt, and was sold at a reposi- 
tory for less than 4/. Thence the hero of the turf was 


/ doomed to an omnibus. There he was cruelly used, the 


spasmodic convulsion that characterizes stringhalt sadly 
aggravating his torture. The skin was rubbed from his 
shoulders, his hips and haunches were bruised in every 
part, and his stifles were continually and painfully co- 
In this situation he was 
seen by the veterinary surgeon [Mr. Youatt] to “ The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” and 
bought in order to be slaughtered. 


A HINT TO THE REALLY HUMANE. 


There are a few humane men who, when they have 
profited by the best years of a horse’s life, turn him into 
some park or homestead pasture for the remainder of his 
days. I give them every credit for humanity, but I confess 
that I regard this asa very questionable sort of benefit. 
It is ten times kinder to shoot him at once, unless he is 
kept warm in the winter, and fed not only with hay but 
wilh corn. Institute, for a moment, a comparison be- 
tween a horse and a man, old, feeble, and turned out of 
doors. Let it be a favourite coach-horse, or hackney, or 
hunter. He has been accustomed to be delicately fed, 
and warmly clothed; his apartment is warm and com- 
fortable, and he has had a soft bed to lie upon. What is 
now done with him? He is exposed to external cold ; at 
best he has only a cheerless hovel in the winter, and with 
nothing but indifferent hay to eat. He has feelings in 
many respects not unlike ours; he cannot, indeed, esti- 
mate the intended humanity of the change; but in many 
of his hours of abandonment his reflections will resemble 
those of a person removed at once from all the refine- 
ments and comforts of polished life to a workhouse. In 


| summer he is teazed by thousands of flies which he has 


LIMITATION OF FLOGGING IN A RACE. 


A slow or an obstinate horse may require the admon- 
ishment of a whip and the spur, and severely too, in 
order to bring him to the utmost exertion of his speed 
When he is exerting the utmost extent of his stride, and 
is straining every muscle of every limb from a natural 
principle of emulation, and ‘he remindings which may be| 
given him by the working of the bit—no muscle of pro- 
gression is interfered with there—-the moderate applica- 
tion of the whip or the spur may keep him up to the 
mark; but nothing can increase his speed. On the 
contrary, when he has “ wound up each corporal agent to 
the terrible feat”’—when every muscle of his frame is 
lending its aid in one consentaneous effort, the sudden 
infliction of pain will necessarily disturb this harmony of 
action, shorten the stride, and throw the animal quite! 
abroad. Many a race has been lost by the infliction of 
wanton cruelty. 


not strength or spirit enough to drive away ; and the 
matter ends by his being found some night or morning in 
a ditch or on the ground, perfectly unable to rise; and 
then we destroy him, in order to prevent a lingering and 
painful death. It would have been more merciful to have 
shot him at once. 


A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 


The winter is little felt by horses of the first class. 
They early cast their coats; they are full of spirits 
and vigour; and they may be truly said, in their 
way, to be happy. On the other hand, the foal that 
has been left to struggle on as he can, becomes poor 


}and dispirited. You see him shrinking under the 


hedge, cold and almost shivering, with his head 
hanging down, and the rheum distilling from his 
eyes. If he is made to move, he listlessly drags 
his limbs along, evidently weak, and generally in 
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pain. He is a sad specimen of poverty and of 


misery. 
EFFECTS OF GENTLENESS. 

My friend Mr. Percivall, of the lirst Life Guards, 
illustrates the effects of good usage by an interest- 
ing anecdote. A horse in the depot at Woolwich 
had proved so unmanageable to the r ugh-riders, 
that at length no one among them durst even to 
mount him. His mode of throwing or dismounting 
his rider consisted in lying down and rolling over 
him, or else crushing his leg against some wall, or 
post, or p iling. 

All means to break him of these perilous tricks 
proving unavailing, the animal was brought before 
the commanding-officer with the character of being 
“ineurably vicious ;"’ and with a recommendation, 
on that account, that he should be * cast,”’ and sold 
out of his Majesty’s service. 

Colonel Quest hearing of this, and knowing the 
horse to be thoroughbred, and one of the best-action- 
ed and cleverest horses in the regiment, besought 
the commanding-officer to permit him to be transfer- 
ed into the riding-troop. This was consented to; 
and the transfer was no sooner accomplished, than 
Colonel Quest determined to pursue a system of 
management directly opposite to that which had 
been already attempted. He had him led daily into 
the riding-school, suffered no whip ever to be shown 
to him while there, but patted him, and tried to make 
him execute this and the other little manenvre; and 
as often as he proved obedient, rewarded him with a 


handful of corn or beans ora piece of bread, with which 
bribes his pockets were invariably well supplied.— 
In this manner, and in no great distance of time, 
was the rebel not only subdued and tamed, but ren- 
dered so perfectly quiet that a little child could ride 
him. He became, at length, taught to kneel down 
while his rider mounted, and to perform various evo- 
lutions, and dances, and tricks in the manege, which 
no other horse in the school could be brought to do. 
In fine, so great a favourite did be become, that his 
master gave him the appellation of * ‘Che Darling.” 
We have not quoted any passages descriptive of 
the cruelties and atrocities exercised on animals; 
for the warrative of sheer unmitigated brutality is 
revolting, though sometimes needful when a pra ti- 
cal effect in the way of exposure or prevention is to 
follow. We cannot, however, avoid noticing the 
great improvement which, so high an authority as 
Mr. Youatr states, has taken place in the general 
treatment of animals: even within these few years 
the duration of life in cab-horses has increased con- 
siderably. ‘The great abodes of cruelty are the * re- 
positories,” the * knackers’ yards,”’ and Smithfield ; 
all which he thinks can be reached by law. The 
great practitioners of cruelty are gentlemen in gamb- 
ling and hunting, and men exercising a variety of 
the lowest callings. In excuse of the latter, it may, 
however, be said, that many are in a state of the 
greatest ignorance and the greatest necessity. They 
have never been taught consideration, or the control 
of their passions: they are struggling for a living, 
which depends upon the instant exertion of their 
beast; and are, in many cases, as constantly upon} 
the verge of destitution, as their animal is of death. 


| 


R. MORRISON 


MEMOIRS OF DR. MORRISON.* 


The life of a virtuous, learned, and laborious 
scholar, whose studies were unremittingly directed 
to objects of public usefulness, and in whose career 
we read an instructive example of untiring diligence, 
perseverance, love of knowledge, self-denial, and 
sel f-command,—cannot fail to be a welcome acquisi- 
tion to literature. In that faith we are sure that not 
only a hearty and general welcome, but exemption 
from the ordinary tests and language of criticism, 
may be justly claimed for the book before us. We 


see in it at least, embracing as it does the record of 


such alife as we have named, infinite zeal and love 
for its subject, singular assiduity and success in th 
collection of authentic materials, and an utter absence 
throughout of an unbecoming or intrusive spirit. We 
think it not unreasonable to set off such characteris- 
tics as these against some little confusion in the thin 
thread of narrative to which the various letters and 
diaries are attached, some inaptitude of treatment in 
portions of the work where the general reader will 
expect to find greater interest, and here and there a 
lapse into indiscreet phrases from the meeting-house 
and conventicle, surely altogether misplaced in a re- 
cord of this kind. ‘The critical notice appended to 
the second volume by the learned professor of Chi- 
nese in University College is worthy of special 
mention. It illustrates the extent and value of Mor- 
rison’s learning, with a learning which we apprehend 
to be only inferior to his own, and firmly establishes 
his distinguished literary claims. 

Dr. Robert Morrison—the great Chinese scholar 
and missionary, the founder of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, the author of the great Anglo Chinese 
dictionary (a stupenduous monument of human inge- 
nuity, labour, and perseverance), and the first trans- 
lator of the beauties and blessings of Scripture into a 
language spoken by upwards of four hundred mil- 
lions of the human race—had to struggle against all 
the supposed obstacles of low birth and unlucky for- 
tune. The son of a poor last and boot-tree maker 
in the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, he was himself 
an apprentice and industrious workman at the same 
humble trade. Buta passion for knowledge and in- 
tellectual attainment—originating in his case it 
would seem, in an over-mastering religious senti- 
ment—seized him in early life, and every incident 
in his after career only proved what surpassing puri- 
ty and enduring strength belongs to such a passion. 
Excellence was with him, as with other great 
scholars who have equ lly prov d their « isy supe ri- 
ority to adverse circumstance, the simple and natural 
result of a strong determination to excel. A good 
memory, and a lively sensibility to external impies- 
sions, are the only advantages we take him to have 
heen at this period in possesion of, besides the 
strength of resolution we have named. ‘The last 
had its origin, as we have intimated, In a pecu- 
liar religious fervor which, though scarcely at that 
time so discreet in expression as it was always sin- 
cere and devout in feeling, yet animated him then 
and to the latest moment of his life with an unselfish 





* Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert 
Morrison, D. D. Compiled by his Widow. Two 
volumes. Longman and Co. 
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desire to benefit his fellow creatures. Nothing canjafterwards yearned over the millions of China, and 


conquer a desire which originates in such a motive, 
and proposes as its object the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The love of knowledge is, in itself, the at- 
tainment of knowledge. Poverty or toil discourage 
it in vain. It supplies the scarcity of time by the con- 
centration of attention, and replaces comfort by self- 
denial. No man proved this better than the subject 
of this biography. No one ever proved more satis- 
factorily that the privileges and delights of intel- 
lectual cultivation depend upon the man himself, and 
not upon his external fortunes. ‘The learned Docior 
Morrison, surrounded by all the accommodations oi 
study in his library and learned leisure at Canton, 
was not a more laborious or successful student than 
the last-maker’s apprentice, who stole his leisure from 
toil-purchased sleep in the poor workshop of New- 
castle. 

The date to which the following extract refers is 
that of nis nineteenth year :— 

* His ordinary period of rest was about seven 
hours in the day, and that of manual labour from 
twelve to fourteen hours; the remainder was spent 
in retirement and Christian society. Early in the 
year 1800, for the purpose of securing a larger por- 
tion of quietin his retirement, he had his bed re- 
moved to the workshop, where he would often pursue 
his studies until one or two o'clock in the morning. 
He had also a little garden in Pandon Dean, where 
he spent much of his leisure time in study, prayer, 
and meditation. Even when at work, his Bible or 
some other book was placed open before hiin, that he 
might acquire knowledge, or cherish the holy aspira- 
tions of sniritual devotion, whilst his hands were 
busily occupied in the labours of life. His diary 
dc es not record the method in which he pursued his 
studies : indeed, at this period he probably knew no- 
thing of systematic effort, as he frequently changed 
his object, and complains of not being exactly aware 
of the best course to adopt. Botany, arithmetic, and 
astronomy, are incidentally mentioned as objects of 
his attention. Comparatively few books were with- 
in his reach: the following are however, specified ;— 
Hervey’s W orks, Romaine’s Le tters, Marshall on 
Sanctification, Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
and Henry’s Commentary, from which he made ex- 
tracts. Besides these, he spe aks of the Evangeli- 
cal Magazine, and the missionary intelligence which 
it supplied, in such a way as to show his strong pre- 
dilection for missionary labour. In after life he often 
referred tothe loss which at this period he sustained 
through the want of books; and when the means of 
providing them were in his pow? r. he would never 
allow himself, or his family, to sufler from this 
cause. He also lamented the scanty supply of books 
which missionaries in general possess, and deemed 
that deficiency to be greatly prejudicial to their use- 
fulness, and des’ructive of their comfort. During 
the whole of this year he was actively engaged in 
visiting the sick, with whom he had read the Serip- 
ture and prayed, and to whose temporal relief he as- 
signed, every week, a portion of his scanty earnings. 
His Saturday evenings were often employed in seek- 
ing out objects of distress, whom he might thus 
visit and relieve; and the mingled zeal and tender- 
ness with which, as a member of the Friendless 
Poor and Sick Society, he performed this service, 
afforded no faint indication of the spirit in which he 


jexceiie l. 


persevered in seeking their salvation, Such was 
the sterling character of his piety, that even at this 
early age he often conducted the domestic worship 
of his father’s house; and over the spiritual welfare 
of a lad, who was apprenticed to his father, he 
watched with holy assiduity, instructing him in the 
principles of religion, and taking him aside to pray 
with him.” 

Some notices are afterwards given from this diary, 
which he seems to have kept thus early as a con- 
scientious check on his time and pursuits. The fol- 
owidg, written when he was a lad of eighteen, marks 


the secret of the success which made his subsequent 
labours so brilliant and useful. He not only acted 
through life on this principle, that it is best never to 
do but one thing at a time, but he was wise enough 
to restrict himself exclusively, for the most part, to 
those pursuits in which he felt he more eminently 

1 A wise rule in the main. Hogarth had 
better have recollected it than painted his unfortunate 
Sigismunda, and Mrs. Siddons would have derived 
great advantage from thinking of it, as she sat down 
to abridge Paradise Lost. 

** March 1.—Rose at half-past six. Spent the day 
but indifferently. Was not so fervent in spirit, and 
had not the peace of mind I could wish. I lay it 
down as an axiom, thatit is better never to do but 
ne thing at time.” 

One or two brief extracts from the diary of the year 
following this will sufficiently illustrate the points 
of character we have at this period observed in Mor- 


rison. 

* Feb. 5.—Roseat five. Text, Nahum i. 7, “The 
ord is good ; a strong hold in the day of trouble ; 
and he knoweth them that trust in him.’ Comfort- 
able words! Inthe evening | took a walk, and was 
delighted with the works of God. 


The sun descen- 
ding, the moon shinicg brightly, the night was come, 
and the ocean murmured at a distance! God is my 
Maker and my Saviour. ‘This night I was alone in 
the house, when | engaged in prayer to my God. 
Sl yt five hours. 

* Feb. 23d.—Sunday, tose at h ilf-past six.— 
Went and took a walk to the Forth ; very misty.— 
Came home and went to prayer in the shop. O bles- 
sed solitude I love thee! | am not alone for God is 
with me. Read a part of Mr. Romaine’s sermon on 
the death of Mr. Hervey. Went to the meeting 
Simon Magus. After 
linner, | took Jem up into the shop, and prayed with 
um, and then asked him his catechism. In the 
afternoon heard a sermon on Christ crucified. I took 
my tea with brother Thomas. C. H. and I joined in 
singing, prayer, and reading the scriptures. ‘Text 
Psalm xiviil. 4. I was beset with vain thoughts, 
and such is my weakness, that‘ when I would do 
good ¢ vil is present with me.’ 

** March 11.—I have adopted a number of studies 
—botany, and some other things. 1 do not know but 
it would be better to study my tible.”’ 

Struggling at intervals with doubts and misgivings 
vf this kind, from which the greater moderation and 
good sense—we may venture to call it the more 
manly and rational piety—of his later life almost 
wholly preserved him, we find him at last, about a 
year from this date, engaged in a regular and sys- 
tematic plan of learning. In 1801, his twentieth 


house, and heard a lecture on 
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year, he placed himself with Mr. Laidler to study 
Latin. 

* The expense was to be saved out of his earn-| 
ings; his manual labour could not, therefore, be di- 
minished. Accordingly, he still went to work at 
six o’clock in the morning, and continued until the 
same hour, and not unfrequently toa later one, in 
the evening. He atiended on Mr. Laidler between 
the hours of nine and ten in the morning, and re- 
deemed from sleep the time that was necessary for 
carrying on his studies. His very meals were so 
arranged as to atiord opportunity for study. As 
might be expected, his proficiency corresponded with 
his ardour and his perseverance; for when eighteen 
months afterwards he entered at Hoxton Academy, 
he had acquired not only an elementary acquaintance 


with the Latin language, but also the rudiments of 


Greek and Hebrew. His love of learning was great 
and no difficulties could discourage hiin , but the love 
of souls was his grand motive.”’ 

This “ love of souls,”’ translated from the language 
of the conventicle, means that he had resolved to en- 
ter on the religious calling of a minister, and we find 
him accordingly, in the year 1803, admitted to re- 
ceive a “ ministerial education” in the Hoxton Aca- 
demy. Here he laboured at the classics, literally 
night and day, and ina few months offered his servi- 
ces, in a style of engaging simplicity and enthusiasm, 
to the Mission iry Society. A gentleman recollected 
him at this time, long after his eminence had been 
attained, and described in a very interesting way the 
frank and fearless devotion with which he had al- 
ready flung himself into that pursuit, in which 
Jay the toil and triumph of his whole after exist- 
ence. 

« Mr. Butterworth stated the following fact: It is 
now many years ago, he observed, that in visiting 
the library of the British Museum, I frequently saw 
a young man, who appeared to be deeply occupied 
in his studies. The book he was reading was in a 
language and character totally unknown tome. My 
curiosity was awakened, and apologizing to him for 
the liberty I was taking, I ventured to ask what was 
the language that engaged so much of his atten- 
tion ?”? * The Chinese,’ he modestly replied. ‘And 
do you understand the language?’ Isaid. ‘I am try- 
ing to understand it,’ he added, ‘but it is attended 
with singular difficulty.” ‘And what may be your 
object ? continued Mr. Butterworth in studying a 
language so proverbially difficult of attainment, and 
considered to be even insuperable to European talent 
and industry? ‘I can scarcely define my motives,’ 
he remarked; all that I know is, that my mind is 
powerfully wrought upon by some strong and in- 
describable impulse; and if the language be capable 
of being surmounted by human zeal and perseverance, 
I mean to make the experiment. What may be the 
final result time only can develop: | have as yet no 
determinate object in contemplation beyond the ac- 
quisition of the language itself.’ 

** Little did | think,” said Mr. Butterworth, in clos- 
ing this interesting narrative, *that [ then beheld 
the germ, as it were, of that great undertaking, the 
completion of which we have witnessed this day ; 
that such small beginings would lead to such mighty 


|and bringing them under the dominion of the great 


truths of the Gospel.’ 

We need scarcely say that the Society of Mis- 
sionaries at once accepted his services, and that, 
with a confidence in his discretion as great as in his 
learning and zeal, they appointed him to the Chinese 
mission. His exertions to acquire the language 
were from this time almost without parallel, and in 
the year 1807 he sailed for the scene of his future 
fame and labour, which he never again left, but fo 
one brief visit to his native country. Not that he 
was careless about England, or even unmindfal of 
the affectionate though humble friends so separated 
from him for ever. It was the strength of the very 
opposite feeling which fortified him to the surrender 
of its indulgence, in contemplation of higher and less 
selfish things. 

Two brief extracts will very touchingly illustrate 
this. The first is from an entrance in his diary on 
the day of his departure from England. 

* Thursday, 26.—At 5 p. m. we took our departure 
from the Isle of Wight. It was in much probability 
(but God only knows), the closing prospect of a land 
that I shall visit no more. On may the blessing of 
heaven rest upon it! ‘ ° Should 
I be ashamed ‘to ac knowledge that the silent tear, 
unseen, stole down my cheek, as the summit of the 
distant hill mingling with the clouds, receded from 
my view? And the eye unable longer to distinguish 
it, that the endearments of maternal care—my fa- 
ther’s house—beloved friends, and Christian society 
—objects and delights to be seen and enjoyed no 
more, rushed in upon my mind, and cast a momen- 
tary damp over my spirits ? 

** February 27.—Last evening we saw the Isle of 
Wight, in ali probability the last of the English coast 
that we shall see. 1 took farewell of the land [ shall 
visit no more. It is a land that it is dear to me—the 
land of my father’s sepulchres. There rests my mo- 
ther. Epithets fail me. Suffice it to say, she was 
my mother. With maternal feeling and anxiety, on 
her dying pillow she inquired what would be my 
future destinies. In that land live my father, my 
brothers, and my sisters. There lives my friend. 
The God of heaven bless that happy Jand! But— 
there is a better country, than that from which | have 
gone out. I believe its existence, and hope I have 
there an inheritance.” 

The next is from a letter of fifteen years later date, 
in which, on the occasion of his brief return to Eng- 
land, he describes a visit he made to the humble 
home in Neweastle, which he had never ceased to 
remember with the fondest affection. 

“In a letter addressed to Sir George Staunton, Dr. 
Morrison says, * My reception in this town is as kind 
as I could possibly wish. It is interesting to me to 
revisit the streets and fields, where 1 lived happily 
as a poor bashful boy, thirty years ago.’ But it was 
with no small degree of disapointment that he found 


|little traces of the rural scenes so deeply engraven 


on his memory, owing to the disfiguring effects of 
coal-pits in the neighbourhood ; and referring to this 
subject, several years after, he remarks, in a letter to 
his niece,—* I felt deep interest in travelling over 
again the walks of my boyhood: St. John’s Church, 


results; and that 1 saw before me the honoured in- | the Forth, Maiden lane, the river-side—once so love- 
strument, raised up by the providence of God, for|/ly to me—now, the dirty new coal-shaft has disfig- 
enlightening so large a portion of the human race,| ured all the high bank healthy walke, with the river 
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between, and the Wind-mill Hills opposite ; at four 
or five in the morning, winter and summer, have | 
sallied forth to the walks I have now allnded to— 
but, ah! how changed the circumstance. Holy 
Scripture, prayer, the Sabbath, and the assembly of 
God’s people were then my delight—days never to 
return. But there is a better country, Hannah, and 
in China, | am as near to it as in Eagland—oh, to 
be fitted for it.’ ”’ 

The details of Dr. Morrison’s residence in China 
would be unsuited to our columns. He passed the 
life of a devotee to learning and religion, each suc- 
cessive year witnessing some addition to the rich 
acquisitions in both, which ended only with life it- 
self. His classical accomplishments, his rare and 
unexampled skill in Chinese, but above all, the gen- 
eral beauty and manly simplicity of his character, 
gave him unusual influence and even great secular 
importance in that extraordinary country. His vast 
literary exploits are familiar to every scholar—nor 
less so are the attention they excited, the appoint- 
ment conferred on him in consequence by the Com- 
pany, or the measures by which he sought with the 
increase of his own influence to increase the spiri- 
tual and temporal blessings of such of the Chines« 
as his exertions could in any way embrace. 

His motive, in his first grand undertaking, he may 
himself be permitted to describe. 

**] have finished the second Division of my Dic- 
uonary, so that, should I die, I shall leave a com- 
plete, and, as many here think, a very usefa] Chines¢ 
Dictionary behind me, for the use of 
and European scholars. I wish the Christian scho- 
lars of Europe would cease to id and 
Rome, whose writings breathe so much pride, re- 
venge, and lewdness ; and would study the langua- 
ges of the East, for the sake of transfusing science 
and religion into them. 

* How preposterous it is, that a living language, 
one of the oldest in the world, and known by one- 
third of our species, should be entire ly ne glected in 
England and Scotland; and that amongst all sects 
and parties, both religionists and scholars! Cannot 
a few persons be spared to study Chinese, which is 
the language of five nations, and contains thousands 
of volumes of original literature?” 

It needs not to describe his motive in the second 
—his great task of translating the Scriptures into 
Chinese—but there is a passage in one of his own 
letters, where he glancea with such earnest good faith 
and warrantable pride at the requisites he had em- 
ployed on that amazing work, that we cannot resist 
the pleasure of transcribing it. 

“*In my translations, I have studied fidelity, per- 
spicuity, and simplicity; I have preferred common 
words to rare and classical ones; 1 have avoided 
technical terms, which occur in the pagan philoso- 
phy and religion. I would rather be deemed inele- 
gant, than hard to be understood. In difficult pas- 
sages I have taken the sense given by the general 
consent of the gravest, most pious, and léast eceen- 
tric divines, to whom I had access.’ ‘ A 

“**'To the task, | have brought patient endurance 
of long labour and seclusion from society; a calm 
and unprejudiced judgment ; not enamoured of nevel- 
ty and eccentricity, nor yet tenacious of an opinion 
merely because it was old; and, I hope, somewhat 
of an accurate mode of thinking, with a reverential 
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|sense of the awful responsibility of misinterpreting 
| God's word. Such qualifications are, perhaps, as 
indispensable as grammatical learning in translating 
such a book as the Bible. 

Of his other and more general exertions, prompted 
by his desire to improve, as far as a very limited 
|means allowed, the social state of the singular peo- 
ple in the midst of whom he found himself—these 
{volumes contain also very striking memorials. At 
first he adopted the Chinese dress, but soon saw the 
reater propriety of laying it aside. We observe iu 
passage of one of his own writings an interesting 


at 
a 
reference to this. 

‘*T’o make himself remarkable in external 
pearance would been proclaiming to the Chi- 
nese that he was not in 
rs at Canton, and that he had 
mmerce, which is 
local and general 


ap- 
have 
circumstances stmilar to 
those of other foreigne 
objects different from those of ¢ 
the only one inctioned by the 

authorities. Again, as religion di 
the form or colour of one’s dress, he not only declined 
assuming a native dress, but also did not makea 
the white 
Europeans 


es not consist in 


point of being always dressed in black; 
jacket and straw hat were worn 
in warm climates. Whatever may be becoming 
in other countries, in those places where governments 
are averse to the diffusion of Christianity, all exter- 
nal distinctions of this kind had much better be laid 
aside by missionaries; let piety towards God, and 
men, be the characteristics 
which distinguish them. 


as other 


benevolence towards 


*©* At first, as above observed, he ate in the 
Chinese manner, and dined with the person who 


His mode of living was 
\ lamp made of earthen- 


light; and a folio volume 


language ° 


taught him the 
most rigidly economical. 


ware supplied him with 


of Matthew Henry’s Commentary, set up on its 

edge, afiorded a shatle to prevent the wind from 

blowing out the light. He did not find, however, 
] 


that dining with a native increased his knowledge 
of the language; in the time of taking a hasty meal 
little advantage gained. “The 
which led him to nails, cut off his hair, 
and give away his Chinese dress, induced him to 
desist from being singular in his manner of eating 
also. His nails were at first suffered to grow, that 
they might bé like those of the Chinese. He had a 
tail (i. e. a tress of hair) of some length, and be- 

adept with the chop-sticks. He walked 


was Saine reason 


pare his 


came an 
about the Hong with a Chinese frock on, and with 
thick C In this he meant well, but, 
; as he has freqi Y ntly rem irked, Was so00n convince d 
that he had judg d ill.” 

We need hardly say that Doctor Morrison 
not more ssful than other trave have 
n penetrating to the mysteries of Chinese govern- 
He was 


ihest shoes. 


was 


llers been 


succe 


the secrets of Chinese comfort. 


1s usual. 


ment or 
left in the dark 


**¢ July 15.—I had a conversation with my assist- 
ants on the contempt of the Chinese towards all for- 


j}eigners, and on their aversion to inform themselvos 


respecting them. My two people agree din considering 
it altogether useless to be at any trouble to know 
anything of foreigners. The Celestial Empire has 
everything in itself that it is desirable either to pos- 
sess or to know. As the most learned never acquire 
the whole of the literature of China, why then con 
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eern themselves akout that which is exotic 
regard to religion and morality, the depths of know- 
ledge contained in the Four Books have never been 


fathomed ; and, till that be done, it is folly to attend | 
> sor ainda? 

There may be ymething in this. We must re-| 
collect the eral ul sacred averment of the inge- 


nious Yao, that whereas the civilized countries in 
the world had only been furnished with one eye, yet 
heaven in its bounty had given two to the Chinese, | 
and left the rest in total darkness! j 

In his ; t of one of the fires in the British 
settlement, Doctor M son shows the awful extent 
to which the Chinese have always persisted in carry- 


J 


ing them i e 

*¢On Friday evening, about nine o'clock, the fire 
broke out at a cake-baker’s shop, about a mile north 
our factories. Urmston, Fraser, and Erskine of 
approach alf 


Penang, and some others, watched its 
I ind other 


riday night, and towards morning paj 
valuable moveable articles were put on board boats 
At daybreak, or rather before it, I 


wrote appeals in Chinese to the government to set 
the military and police to pull down the houses.— 
‘T'wo open papeTs were ent In dillerent directions to 
Mandarins \ 4 nd i 1 k a sealed one to 
the city-gate, addr d to the governor himself; 
they produced no » since denied that he 
7 d th 1ucu ce Ab t eight o’clock on Saturday 


morning, a north-east gale blew the flames with 
iwful fury against our factories, and rendered inef- 
t te their destructive 


fore Vew ~ n driven to the river side by 
tine upid | f fire and s ke, and the alarm- 
ing crash of falling roots and other ruins. 

*+* The wi came m to the eastward, and car- 
ried the flames away to the west with frightful rapidi- 


ty over China street, through Chung-qua, Pwan and 


Mowgqua’s factories, away along the banks of the 
river, and onward to the fields opposite to the Hwa- 
ta—the fire stopped not till there was nothing mor 

to burn in that direction—thousands of shops and 
houses, and scores of people, were burnt and de- 
stroyed. All Saturday night fasting, fatigued, and| 
with an aching head, Erskin, Sir William Captain 


Welstead, a Mr. Rutherfurd from India, and I were 


crowded together in n open country boat, which 


i 
Captain Dru nd had hired, and filled with what 
he could save. Durts Saturday night, the flames 
extending about a mile and a half from east to west 
associated with the idea of human suffering induce 
thereby, partly from the elements partly from 
cruel plundering bandits, presented to the eye and 





the mind a most terrific d afflicting scene. The 

last crash heard Jate on Saturday night was the fal- 

ling in of the Dutch Verandah. 

*é The risins un of November 
, 


ning) exhibited to the burnt-out foreigners a most 


3d (Sunday mor- 


melancholy spectacle in the ruins of the factories all} 
smoking and burning. 

‘++ lrmston’s terrace did not fall till eight or nine 
o'clock on Sunday morning. 

“* This is the most calamitous visitation of God} 
on this wealthy profligate city that has occurred} 
since the ‘l'artar conquest: it was not excet ded by 
the fire of London, 1666.”’ 

We find in his diaries various other incidental] 


notices of Chinese customs which ure 


With jcurious. Their modes of worship naturally excited 


most of his attention. 

“«¢ Jan. 27.—I walked out to the temple of Pih-te 
Poo-sa, ** The great northern deity,’ where was a 
large concourse of worshippers, and which was fil- 
led with the smoke of their offerings. ‘They brought 
in small baskets of fowls, and pork, and vegetables, 
ind fish, which after the prostrations were over, they 
took away withthem. They had, moreover, candles, 
and the fragrant matches, which have been mentioned, 


jand gilt paper. These were consumed, whilst part 


of the wine was poured into a trough before the altar, 

r thrown on the ground. One poor woman came 
with an offering of pork and green peas—she had 
neither fowl! nor fish. When the worshipper throws 
his flaming paper on the metal altar, an attendant in 
the temple beats a large drum, and strikes a bell as 
if to rouse the attention of the god to what is offered ; 
this however, was omitted for the poor woman. 
Several of the worshippers muttered a prayer on 
their knees ; and others, while standing, took up a 
crooked piece of wood, like a cow’s horn divided 
lengthwise, threw it down again and again, till it 
fell in a posture that they wished, or thought ominous 
of good. ‘There is nothing social in their worship, 
nor any respect shown by those who are not engaged. 
One is praying, another talking and laughing, a third 
cleaning utensils, &c. Asin every idolatrous country, 
there appear to be here favourite deities, as well as 
particular times for the worship of one in prefer- 
ence to another. Hence many of the temples ar 
quite deserted, whilst Pih-te Poo-sa was crowded, 
smoked, *smutted, and almost burnt out of his 
dwelling.’ ” 

On the occasion of his brief ane only visit to Eng- 
land, the retrospect he had to take of his exertions 
and ¢ Xperience was m« st simple, earnest, and touch- 


“¢ Dec. 7, Sunday.—This is now the close of a.p., 
1823. I arrived in China, 1807. Sept. 4th, 1 shall 


jhave been from England about 17 years. Sixteen 


years then have I lived in China. A country that is 
full of idols; a land in which the Creator of the uni- 
verse is forgotten and unknown, to as great a degree 
as in any part of the habitable globe. Satan here 
keeps his throne; but the duties of the second tabl 
if the Jaw are still discerned with considerable pre- 
cision. Justice and equity between equals are under- 
stood; but superiors, as fathers, elders, and magis- 
trates, tyrannize much over the inferior relations of 
iile 

“My public life in China has been a period of 
great industry-my domestic life has been a chequered 
scene of ple asure and of pain; bat even the painful 
circumstances are very dear to my recollection. 

‘¢] have some misgivings or apprehensions that | 
may not live to return and be buried in China; but, 
ill cireumstances and probable events considered, | 
hope that this veyage will be for my own good—tfor 
your good (Mary and Jchn), and for the good of th 
heathen.” 

He brought with him a noble library of Chinese 
works, thus referred to by his biographer. We ar 
sorry but not surprised that the reference should 
prove the mean and narrow spirit which actuated the 
government authorities of the day. 

* Previous to his leaving China, Dr. Morrison 


always({stated to the British authorities there his object is 
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bringing to England this valuable collection of Chi- 
nese books ; many of which were obtained with great 
lificulty, as the Chinese government make it illegal 
for the natives to sell their books to foreigners ; many 
f the works also were scarce and expensive, so that 
the of the whole 
£2,000: but with his characteristic liberality of 
mind, he proposed offering this library as a gift to 
either of the then existing universities, on condition 
of their instituting a professorship of the Chinese 
language, for the instraction of individuals 
of studying it, for religious, or other | 
design being stated in a memorial to the Lords of th 
Treasury, a remission of the duties levied on foreign 
books was requested, Dr. Morrison remained in Lon- 
for of iinty respec 
ing the result of his application ; there hi 
some difficulty in making a precedent, by extending 


cost amounted to upwards of 


cle Ssirot 


purposes; this 
pur 3; ul 


aon ome time, In a state uncert 


Ving arisen 
ich h id hitherto bee n 
s he ine 
vould be allowed 


to an individual a privilege wh 
limited 1 
juence informed that the library 
to pass duty free, only upon an application from some 
public body, for whom it was designed. With this 
condition Dr. Morrison was not prepared to comply, 
is he had not then determined to what institution ut 
should be entrusted.’’ With creat difficulty tl 

objections were at last surmounted, and the books 
lodged in the London University, where in 
dation of a professorship of Chinese, effected shortly 


was mse- 


benevoler t socl 


elies 


ine iloun- 


fterwards, additional and most praiseworthy means 
were taken 
the useful and honourabl 


ind perpetuate, 

Dr. Morrison. 
We add part of an article the S at 

The Anglican Episcopal Chu 


nly establishment, de pending upon an ever-expand- 


to strengthen, extend, 


labours of 


ch is perhaps the 
ing opinion, which uses no exertions to influence 
that opinion, either by looking out for intellectual 
champjons or by appeals to the 

the If talent bey« nd the average can get to 
the University. it 


selfish interests of 
mass. 


has a good chance, perhaps a cer- 
tainty, of advancement; but the English Church 


ts for nothing either amongst the people or th 
higher classes. How contrary is this supineness 
the policy of the Romish Church, or of the Sectari 
ins! Mingling continually with the people on a fa- 
mily footing, their minis‘ notice all the 


produced, and no pains are spared to allure into tl 
church such youth as Med for its service ; th 
class of novices, or lay teacl } 


(differing so widely as they d l 


1ieTs, Im Caci reiivion, 
do in all external fora 
and discipline,) offering an admirable school of pro- 
bation to try and to train aspirants 

of Popery and Dissent twofold 
drawing into the respective ministries a fresh and | 
active supply of all the talent in their communion ; 
whilst it connects their flocks direetly with the 
church either in memory, hope, or possession. 
Rosert Morrison appears to have been one of thi 
fruits of this policy: within eighteen months af 
his entrance to the Reverend Mr. Latoier * to learn 
Latin,” he applied in November 1802 to the Com- 


his pr IC Lice 


has a 


ad vantage,— 


mittee of Hoxton Academy for admission as a stu- 
dent; which was immediately granted. On | 
arrival, he was distinguished for indeiatigable waidu 


try, but not for brilliant taleuts ; each of four eminent 


surviving fellow-students bearing testimony to the 


same eflect * The early level pouies His nen il] 
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character,” 
no predominant fe 
continued applica 


Dr. Fuetcuer, “was marked 
ture, except t ot ind 
Dr. Ciuunie speaks of his 
Dr. Burper of his ** exemplary di- 
the following striking anecdote is told 
Dr. Pavne— 

*“ When he entered t! 
proficiency in Latin, 
Greek. He wished 


aAyS 


intense 





Ion. 
ligabie, 


and 


*indel 








ligence ;”” 
bY 
2 " ! . 

u made some 
very In 
any with us, 


t Ist. 





but had d ittie 


to proceed in con 
in advauce of h 





who were considerably im; and by 
putting forth that power of intense application for 
which he was so preeminently distinguished, and 
which secured to him in after life such splendid sue- 


tained His ovject. Lab uring literally 


cess, 
night and day, he n overtook us; end we had the 

é is I then felt it, and n feel it to have 
been a high honour, of enjoying his companionship 
till he left Hoxton for Gosport.” 

Roserr Morrison h not left home till his mo- 
her’s death, and then with considerable reluctane: 
nthe part of his family; his father weeping over 
him, and only consenting at last, “afraid lest he 

should be opp sing the will of th Lord.” Part of 
this reluctance arose from a more | ctieal motive 
than atlecti nm, tor tue ¢ man’s hea lee le, 

| Rorerr was a mair y of the! , so that 

had not ecn Sel i inh W iu t elved 
“ana ionate Invi n to retur iH ily to 
his is not only « cteristic in itseif, a exam 
ple ol ski ly Vil the by,’ yu n kable 

s showing how 1 he had julred t tone of a 
teacher 

ss J w > 

Hionoured Fathe Brother, is =i Te 
ceived r { t l » uit Ih K I i 
my fathe i wing worst iW Se ¢ cern 
me; but what can I t 6] look to my God, and 
my tat er’s Cod ° at doeth ill 1 rs W il,” nd 
he will make | thi ; work t ner tor g i to 
those who love him My fathe ny brother, my 
isters, | resign you all, and m\ f re, Who 
I trust eareth for us. Are not our days few? yet l 
desire, if the Lord will, that he may grant you 
\ ewithal t provide ing tin th int ot 

men ¢ v the few days ol your | i i 

Will; d may 1 | | \ vith 

( im cat 3 ol vi ut KI 
i i i to ret l h li | 
\ kind intentio ; may tie 1.0! l you tor 
I m. But [ have noi l lion to SO, iAV u 
set my hand t e pl 3 I would n | 
It hath pleased the Lord to presper me far, | 
grant me layour in the eyes of this peo) 

He had not b n Jon il li XN i he vegan 
to preach in the nelgubouring villa “Ml in eight 
yr uine mouths he decided on ni imi hae 
ry. To this tl Collece was not fas ble, as it 
would rather hi kept hiin at m I he re 
n Lin the ime min thei ( 1 and 

iver.”’ t r col } i { 
he Musslonar \ ) ( 

yme time sj in prey 
i \ew ios im Ja iV 
\ ili i i * va 

ian’ i ut ‘ i y i 
ny might have thrown in his way, ad { 

ny kind to (¢ { but espec tIssi 
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Passing over his short sojourn in America, and his 
voyage, which, though containing matter of a racy 
nature, are not strictly biographical, we find him hous- 
ed at the American Factory, Canton, in September 
1807: and here his difficulties as a missionary and 
his labours as a linguist began. ‘T'o follow him in 
detail during the ensuing twenty-seven years of his 
ife, which, with the exception of a two years’ ex- 
cursion to England, were spent in a sort of free con- 
finement at Canton, or Macao, is besides the purpose 


of this notice. It will be sufficient if we indicate its 


leading | ts; leaving those who desire fuller in-|: 


formation of his views, his difficulties, and his daily 
It the volumes. After the civil 
coolness of a few European residents, his first obsta- 
cle was the Chinese law of non-intercourse, which 
would have baffled an apostle with the gift of tongues 
To go forth and preach, had the Chinese he picked 
up in England enabled him, was imp ssible : a con- 


gvrecation ready to his hand could not have met with- 


out great danger—even his servants and assistants 
ran arisk in attending him. But, upon the spot, the 
s nd sense of Robert Morrison soor perceive d that 
the first essential of a missionary to a polished and 
lettered people like the Chinese, was a thorough 
ave, if he would not ¢ X post 
m to critical conte mpt and 


himself and his mis 
ridicule. Hy lso saw that by means of the press, 
1 way was open for the cireulation of Christian doc- 


trines, more extensive than by preaching, if 
elfective; but for such a purpose a still nicer ac- 
ine ith the Chinese style was required, lest 
he should misinterpret the sense of the Scriptures, 
or render t 1 ludicrous. At the British Museum 
he had studied the books of the Jesuits; he had also 
received some instructions from a Chinese who was 
in England. But in China, Morrison discovered 
that he had done but little. The dictionary he 
brought out with him, and * perhaps all in Europe,” 
contained only the words of an old compilation by 


not so 





Tartars, in fourteen volumes, whereas the proper dic- 
ionary was in thirty-two. Here was a new task, to 
copy all the additional words: he also applied him- 
self to the common and Mandarin dialects for dis- 
course, and to the iearned style for writing. Partly 
tr il, partly from motives of economy, he avoided 
the Muropean society of the place, almost exclusive- 
ly associating with the natives. He studied, ate. 
and slept, i * go-down,” that is, a kitechen-floor : 
he adopted the habits, mode of living, and dress of 
the Chinese, 1 took his meals with his native 
teachers, forthe sake of the dialogue ; though he sub- 
sequently doubted the utility of this, but, as we in- 
terp him, f spirit purposes. Such was his 


han two years he was appoin-| 
ted translator to the Kast India company, with 


salary of £500; althouch on his arrival he had 


passed ostensibly as an American, Jest as an English 
subject he might have been sentaway. His mastery of 
the language and his knowledge of the Chinese 


cluracter were so great, that the diplom wy of the 
(Celestial officials was often baffled by Dr. Morrison: 
ind on one occasion, the wisdom of the serpent shone 


more ¢ cuously im the missionary than in the 
civil servants, for, being called upon to translate ¢ 
letter from some fiery captain of the Royal Navy, 
he refused to do it, for reasons whose validity was at 


mitted. Such was his industry, that, in ad- 


= 
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dition to his official duties, an extensive correspon- 
dence, preaching, praying, attempting to convert 
natives, and managing the affairs of the Missionary 
Society in the Indian Archipelago, he found time to 
translate the greater part of the Scriptures into Chi- 
nese, and to labour sight hours a day in compiling a 
dictionary of the language, which established his 
Europe an xe putation as a Chinese scholar, whilst the 
Chinese themselves gave him the title of what is 
translate das ** Le Docteur Ma.” 

Such toils, with anxiety, and mach confinement, in 
1 hot climate,.wore him out prematurely, as he died 
when only in his fifty-third year. The immediate 
ise seems to have been a sort of slow fever, su- 
perinduced upon great debility : the exciting cause 
was the troubles arising from the headstrong conduct 
of Lord Napier, whose failure he predicted from the 
st. Dr. Morrison was twice married; leaving a 
family by each wife, to which the East India Com- 
pany granted pensions, Of the few traits of manner 
which the velume affords, we may note that his 
staidness in youth made persons fancy he was in ill 
health, and his American landlord describes him as 
‘*civil rather than affable.”’ Of his piety there can 
be no question, and he was probably zealous in sea- 
son and out of season; for Dr. Clunie states, that 
when at Hoxton, ** some people secretly disliked his 
visits, because he always concluded them with 
prayer.’ Ofhis industry and acquirements his life 
is a sufficient example ; and in matters not relating to 
missions his judgment seems to have been remarka- 
bly sound, as it was too in all the practical parts of 
missionary business, failing only in his expectations 
of future results. His talent does not appear to have 
lain atall towards the imaginative, or even the eleva- 
ted branches of human letters, but he seems to have 
had a power of stern or sly repartee. 

A RETORT. 

We set out together [an American is speaking] to 
the counting-house of the shipowner, previous to his 
embarkation. I cannot forget the air of suppressed 
ridicule which lurked on the merchant’s features. 
and in his speech and manners towards Morrison, 
whom he appeared to pity as a deladed enthusiast, 
while he could not but secretly respect his self- 
denial, devotion, courage, and enterprise. When all 
business matters were arranged, he turned about 
from his desk, and, with a sardonic grin, addressed 
Morrison, (whose countenance was *a book wherein 
men might read strange things,”) said—* And so, 
Mr. Morrison, you really expect that you will make 
an impression on the idolatry of the great Chinese 
empire?” * No, Sir,” said Morrison, with more 
than his usual sternness, “ I expect God will.” 

The liberality with which the Missionary Society 
supported him throughout, redounds ereatly to their 
credit; and itis difficult at present to measure the 
importance of Dr. Morrison’s labours, till it be seen 
to what extent the literature and learning of Europe 
are benefited by accessions from the stores of Chi- 
nese annals and Celestial wisdom. It would be use- 
less, however, to pretend that any advance has been 
made towards the conversion of the three hundred 
millions of the Chinese empire. Mepnurst, a mo- 
dern missionary, seems to despair of success; MiLNe, 
an assistant of Morrison, only mustered at Singa- 
pore a congregation of some dozen; and the great 
master himself never seems to have been able to as 
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s nble many more. It is not merely the scanty 
numbers, however, that throw doubt upon the proba- 
bility of missionary success in China; but the ques- 


tionable motives of some converts, and the cool, civil, | 


critical way in which the Doctor’s attempts were ge- 
nerally met. ‘Take a few examples. 
CHINESE THEOLOGY. 

July 7.—My assistants conversed with me at length 
this evening on the subject of religion. They were 
of opinion that the notions of foreigners and of the 
Chinese are very similar in religious concerns. | 
acknowledged that there were many truths common 
to both, particularly respecting the duty of one man 
to another; but respecting God, our duty to him, 
and the way in which a sirful creature is accepted 
of God, they were widely different. 1 said that they 
burned candles, offered incense, slew sheep, &c. to 
make God propitious, but Jesus gave himself a sa- 
crifice to make atonement for sin. They remarked, 
with contempt, that those who abounded in those 
offerings were bad people: and good people had no oc- 
easion to do so; Kung-foo-tsze (Confucius) did not 
teach it. ‘There was no occasion to worship God 
daily if the heart were good: many of those who 
worship were bad notwithstanding. That some who 
worshipped were bad people, was true; but it would 
not make those good who neglected it. And to speak 
of those who did not worship God as having a good 
heart, was unreasonable; it was like saying that a 
man was a good son though he neither loved his 
parents nor obeyed them. ‘They were here rather at 
au loss for an answer; and asked me if I thought all 
the men in China were bad men? I said that all the 
men in the world had offended God; that a man 
might fulfil many duties to his fellow man, but we 
owe duties to God, the performance of which is ne- 
cessary to constitute us good men. They asked me 
why the Chinese had not the doctrines to which I 
adhered, and why they were not sent to them of God ? 
I asked them why the Chinese were more civilized 
and had many temporal blessings which some of the 
barbarous nations around them had not? They could 
not tell, but they thought Jesus and Confucius were 
alike—the one intended for Europe and the other for 
{*hina. 

CHINA MEN ON SACRIFICE. 

My people discoursed this evening about the paper 
which the Chinese burn with gold and silver leaf on 
it. The paper, they say, is to represent raiment, 
and the gold and silver leaf money ; all which, when 
sent up in flame, are canght by the surrounding spi- 
rits. 1 asked if they thought the spirits had need of 
clothes, or were delighted by the offering. The reply 
was that they did not know. They laughed at it, 
but said it wa3 the prevailing custom, and therefore 
observed; Magistrates and the Emperor himself at- 
tended to it, and they could not be singular. This 
reasoning the Chinese said was not good, but th 
usage was not properly theirs ; it was introduced by 
sorcerers. Confucius did not inculcate it. The ob- 
servances were introduced by Ho-shang, (Budha 
priests,) against whom they entered into a long de- 
clamation, and inveighed against their sloth, igno- 
rance, and uselessness. 

A HONG MERCHANT AND A COOLIE. 
A Hong merchant, to whom I gave the Testament, 


} 
idence, and 


j denote traits of character. 


| were some things in our sacred books as fabulous as 
in theirs, as, for instance, the ascension of Jesus 


|Christ. Did I suppose there were in Heaven rooms 
and other conveniences, for the material body of 
| Jesus? I have a coolie (é.¢. a labourer, who sweeps 
jthe rooms, brings water, &c.) of tolerable integrity, 
though very ignorant, whom I cannot persuade to 
jcome and listen to my exhortations, or join in family 
}worship. I think his real motive is bigotted attach- 
'ment to what he considers properly Chinese; though 
he says the reason is that he is so poor he has no 
heart to worship God. 


CIVIL POLEMICS., 


Learning with my two assistants the word “ hope,” 
we made two sentences to exemplify it—**I hope 
you are well,’’ and “the hope of a future life.” The 
former, when rendered into English, they learned 
with all eagerness, but discovered an aversion to the 
latter. I asked them how it came to pass that the 
afiairs of the present life were esteemed so impor- 
tant, whilst those of the future and eternal state 
were neglected. Without returning an answer, and 
merely to gratify me, it was with a sneer that they 
desired me to teach them the English of the sentence 
in question. 

HOME QUESTION. 

Low-heen, in describing to me the temples of 
Kung-foo-tsze, and the honours of worship paid to 
him, led us into a long conversation on the impropri- 
ety of giving similar worship to a man that they did 
to God. We allowed that Kung-foo-tsze, or Confu- 
leius as he has been Latinized, was a wise and good 
man. Low-heen insisted that but for him the Chi- 
nese must have been mere brutes, and that not to 
worship him would be the highest ingratitude. We 
allowed that he should be esteemed and venerated ; 
but then the Almighty, who was the Creator of the 
world, created him, and gave him the wisdom which 
He was, to say the most that could 
be said, but the servant of God; therefore to pay 
equal honour to him as to God, or worship him in- 
stead of God, was altogether indefensible. Low- 
heen was in a difficulty here. His next resource was 
to compare Kung-foo-tsze to the Lord Jesus, and to 
claim the honour for the Chinese sage that [ did for 
ithe Saviour. But here again, allowing that Kung- 
foo-tsze was all that he claimed for him, the charae- 
ter and claims of Jesus were widely different, and 
vastly greater. Christ was “God manifest in the 
flesh.” Kung-foo-tsze was a good man, but merely 
jman. He regarded only the Chinese, but Jesus eX- 
tended his regards to the world. Low-heen inter- 
rupted me by asking whom Jesus had 
| Canton. 
| ‘The volumes which have furnished this long no- 
tice contain a vast mass of particulars relating to Dr. 
| Morrison, and the means of forming a distinct chro- 
nological account of his career, (though their own 
chronology is far from regular,) as well as tracing 
him in his public occupations and private studies. 
Some curious and some interesting letters will also 
|be found among his rather voluminous correspon- 
anecdotes are told which incidently 
But as a whole, the work 
is deficient in art, and overlaid with trivial details, 
having neither interest nor character—letters of com- 


he possessed. 


sent to 


remarked lately, that it appeared to him that there! pliment or business, and long quotations from his 
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diary, which, though exhibiting proofs of his piety, 
display no marks of a piety differing from that of 





. Tt ' eo THOUGHTS ON THE MODEL OF THE 
His sect. ie work is also wanting in a description be aente Os > wire 
of manners, and of those peculiarities which seas BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
the individual, and (but this was to be looked for)} A Norante exemplitication of the truth of Horace’s 
in a critical estimate of his character. |maxim on the superiority of eyesight over hearing, contin- 
It also appears, in our less ecstatic view, to pos-| ues to be presented by the model of the Battle of Water- 
sess a graver fault both against good taste and so-|loo, exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Young 
ber religion in its indiscriminate extracts from the| ladies are understood to complain that the figures are “so 
small ;” the fact being, that they expected a battle-piece 
of Bourganoni’s. It may be consolation to them, however, 
to know, that it is a most exact representation of what 
they would see, if they could realize the romantic wish of 
finding themselves at the side of their “ heavy dragoon,” 
in a position favourable for a general view of a great battle. 
To the military student and the popular politician, the 
model presents an object of surpassing interest; and the 
writer of this is not ashamed to say, that after nearly a 
|quarter of a century's painful attraction to the subject, it 
has thrown a burst of light upon his views, which he feels 
wounded to think he should not sooner have arrived at 


private journal of Dr. Morrison. The primary use 
of such a memorial is strictly personal; serving, 
first, as a means of indirect self-discipline, by accus-| 
toming the individual to take note of his studies, 
thoughts, and actions, as well as to mark the es- 
cape of time; second, to form a key-note to his 
memory, suggesting by a single word, both time and 
circumstances he might not otherwise have been able 
to recall; third, affording a channel by which we 
may record our passing judgments upon what we 
meet with, whether in books or life. In dealing 
with such memorials, it may be taken as a rule, that Suoentiin nen aihinte Dincanile. 

ee Sy  Gae hat ee Coes = 6 notice| ‘As there can be no suspicion of unfair leaning towards 
of men or books, metaphysical or physical topics, OT! the French in the author of the model and explanatory 
mere speculation—may be safely published, the only pamphlet, his numbers may be taken as correct, at least 
point being, “is it worth publication? But We in one direction. It appears then, that at the commence- 
cannot conceive a more delicate task than that of} vont of the battle, (of the period, in fact, between eleven 
dealing with matter purely personal. An individual,| g*¢Jock and half-past four,) the French under Napoleon 
though Jittle accustomed to composition, must be were inferior in infantry and artillery to the treops before 
well aware how much is written down at the first/;hem by about 2.200 men, and superior in cavalry by 


heat, which, on a sober revisal, he would not have! about 2,700, leaving a balance of about 500 to set off 


=~, 

go forth to the world, even though he sat down to against the advantages of the opponent from his position ; 
write on a general topic and expressly for the world’s} an effect to which it was entirely inadequate, if it be true, 
perusal, How much of delicacy, then, is necessary} as M. Jacques Pirson vouches, that there were 1,500 
in a diary, whose very nature renders it private ;/ dead, with of course treble the number of wounded, before 
where the mind is less cautious than it ever can be! the post of Hougomont alone. The Allies had the 
in formal composition ; and where, when the naked | disadvantage common to all alliances, of being composed 
of troops of different nations; while the French again had 
the disadvantage of being an army which only a hundred 
days before had been officered by the other side, dnd in 
which general officers were actually deserting to the 
enemy on the day of battle with arms and accoutrements. 
On the whole, therefore, it is scarcely a fair representation 
to the French to say, that in round numbers, the battle 
from eleven o'clock to half-past four was a contest of 
70,000 against 70,000 upon equal terms. 

One point, however, of th author's statement must be 


fact of an event aloneis noted down, there must often! 
be a strange jumble of the meunest and most elevated 
characteristics of man. 

We may note, too, an unconsciously presumptu- 
ous habit—a familiarity with sacred things, and a 
disposition to turn common occurrences into acts of| 
special interference, which, though usual enough 
with vulgar religionists, we were surprised to see in| 
conjunction with the name of Morrison. On reach- 
ing the Downs on his voyage out, a violent gale oc-| 
curred, which incapacitated every vessel, except the 
one he sailed in, from proceeding on her voyage 
Thereupon Mrs. Morrison compares him to Paul in 
the Adriatic, and remarks—*“‘Surely this was ‘ the} 
finger of God.’ He gave the winds and the waves 


lartillerymen on both sides, he gives the French a gun for 
something less than every 26 men, and the English a gun 
for something more than 52; a proportion which, unless 
it be true that two English artillerymen cannot do the 
a charge concerning his servants; and although ther - ; : 

7 Seamer : 4 J| possibility. Everybody knows that 26 men to a gun Is a 


uf h fr nailed T ocsees i tr ’ 
jecread wich From sced-sichness, and were no ret rom) . 
ee J Sree J most copious allowance, and leaves at least 10 for occupa- 


Sears a8 to their safely, not a hair of their heads w as} i ns not visible upon the field of battle; and that 52 is 


— On his appointment to the mission, she out of all reason. In confirmation of this, the author 
writes—* May Ag he said there was joy in Hea-| vives the Prussians a gun for 19 artillerymen; which is 
ven when the A hurch on earth said to Morrison, | robably ‘he nearest to correct. ‘The inference from all 
“0 to Shine! Phe. Doctor himself ~— not free | whic h is, that the statements about the number of guns 
from this failing. ‘To-day at noon,” writes he, ot | are contradictory, and consequently of no authority in any 
his voyage. “I had comfortable access to God at) direction. The probability is, that all the artilleries 
his throne. Again “On Saturday evening, I had | present, had guns in nearly the same proportion to the 
some degree of communion with God whilst walking| men that were to man them; the best, if anything, the 
the deck. And the last we need instance, *“ The! most. 

fog at this moment cleared off, in answer to prays r” | Saving this, the account appears to be precise. At 
{half-past four, the Prussians are stated to have made their 
appearance, to the amount of in round numbers 16,500 
men; and by half-past six to have been increased to 44,000, 
and at seven to 50,000, The total account’ therefore 





closely taken to task. After giving the number of 


| work of one Frenchman, is manifestly out of the limits of 
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stands thus. Seventy thousand men engage seventy] Providence seemed determined to make a division of 
thousand, for five hours and a half. At that period] results. The English aristocracy had all the benefit of 


reinforcements to one side begin to arrive; and by the! success, and their enemies all the glory of demonstrating 
time each of the original forces may be considered as/| that against fearful odds in numbers they could fight the 
reduced by the loss of four or five thousand killed, with| battle over again: A battle gained by dint of two to one, 
three times as many wounded, and the effects of mutual) is a small stock in trade for Absolutism to set up with. 
disorganization and exhaustion besides, to en effective If the French are wise, they will get the Model to 
force of fifty thousand or less, fifty thousand new men) Paris; and add (as might easily be done by the help of 
come up, and by dint of double numbers drive the others | an accessory apartment,) some intimation of the positions 
from the field. |of Grouchy and the Prussians during the day.—Srecra- 
Here then is the military fact established for the benefit | rox. . 
of Europe and posterity by the battle of Waterloo; which | ——— 
is, that after one of the hardest struggles within the range | 
of history, and many chances of winning, as their oppo- STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
nents are obliged to allow, by dint of double numbers a} 
French army fighting for national independence can be| 
beaten. ‘To the English aristocracy and its retainers, the | 
battle of Waterloo might be useful, but not glorious; for| land, we could hardly expect to receive from the seat of 
there is no glory, in the military acceptation of the term, | hostilities more alarming accounts than such as the 
in overpowering brave men by double numbers. If that) P°WSP@pers daily supply from disturbed districts in the 
be glory, what would they have called it if they had been | North of England. T'umultuary risings——not mobs of 
beaten? and the very soldiers employed to show the|®” hour or two, easily put down by a magistrate and 
exhibition declare, that if the arrival of the Prussians had | balf-a-dozen constables, but riots of two or three days’ 
been delayed two hours, they should have been driven in, | ©°Mtinuance——take place, in defiance of strong bodies of 
These observations might be uncalled for, if it was certain armed police and dragoons. Mobs have been charged by 
the people of England had got to the end of being asked |'™fantry with fixed bayonets, yet have returned to the 
to give up the produce of their toil, to rear monuments to| attack reckless and infuriated, _ Attempts have been 
what the irrepressible outburst of their feelings on the made to rescue prisoners, to set fire to public buildings, 
recovery of France’s independence in 1830, demonstrates and to stone magistrates and police to death. Gangs of 


them to have learned to consider a success as anti-national |™€8, women, and children, have forced their way into 
factories, stopped the works, and compelled peaccably- 


in object as it was unjust in principle. .. 

But. for a view of the whole case. there are some|4isposed persons to “turn out” with them. Policemen 
elements not within the plan. Grouchy’s force of 40,000 | with their truncheons are mere sport for a populace be- 
French, and Thielman’s corps of 15,000 Prussians, are |©O™ng familiar with bayonets and daggers. And these 
not alluded to. Before the battle then, the total forces 


stood thus—French 110,000, Allies 135,000. The @d districts,—-Manchester, Rochdale, Bolton, Stock- 
port, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Macclesfield, Notting- 


ham, and Sheflield. The Judges on the Circuit are 
guarded, not as formerly by worthy farmers, following 
their landlord, the High Sheriff, in peaceable procession, 
but by regular troops. Special constables are appointed 
by thousands, and the yeomanry are called out; but the 


Every newspaper one opens is full of the symptoms of a 
feverish state of the country. If a civil war raged in the 


scenes have occurred in many large and populous places 


proportions may be represented by two fleets, one of 11 
sail of the line, and the other of 13 and a 40 gun ship to 
represent the fraction. ‘This is precisely the disparity at 
Trafalgar (27 to 33;) with the further coincidence that 
the larger force was an allied one, but with the diflerence 
that the winners were reversed. At Trafalgar the smaller 
number beat the greater ; at Waterloo the greater beat the ™2!" Tr liance is on hussars: and dragoons. In fact, a 
smaller. Suppose then a British Admiral with eleven large portion of the country 1s at this mote virtually 
sail of the line against the odds mentioned. On a previous under martial law. Where is this to end . 

day he attacks the opposing fleet or portions of it, and | Spectator (Radical) Lith August. 
succeeds in separating it. He despatches four ships with | 
a view to keep six and the forty-gun ship in employment 


at a distant point; and then attacks the remainder with | —_— 


seven against seven, He brings them to close action for 
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five hours and a half, by which time the strength of each 
. 7 m! 1. . — . ’ Sve 0 ° ‘ . . ° ° 
fleet of seven ships is reduced to that of five or less;} | Tyyne is no kind of speculation more important to 
when, from some cause or other, there come successively | those immediately engaged in it, as well as to the state 
into action five fresh ships, which have evaded the vessels} fom which it proceeds, than emigration; and yet we 
sent to detain them, leaving one ship and the forty-gun to} know of none more unskilfully and wastefully conducted, 
keep them in play ; and the end is, that in two hours and | or which more frequently terminates in loss and disap 
a half more, the fleet of seven ships is destroyed. It 18} pointment. The emigrant abandons home and friends: 
astonishing how things come down in the grasp of the/ ho ricks his fortune and future prospects in his favourite 
computist. This is an exact representation of the case ;| adventure ; and yet in a multitude of instances he fails, 
and suppose now, that the F rench United Service} no¢ owing to accidental or unwonted calamity, but through 
Gazettes, if such there be, were found boasting nearly | his own inadvertence and erroneous calculations. This 


quarter of a century after the fact, of the “ imperishable jmay be partly ascribed to the great share which th 


! 
halo left around the French navy,” by “the greatest) imagination has in laying out and embellishing schemes 
triumph achieved by modern arms”—(the modern arms} of emigration. The intending emigrant, figuring in his 
have an odd notion of a triumph)—and that the French} 5y mind as the hero of a great physical and social 
people was interminably called upon to pay for some new | revolution, which is to raise him to wealth, and to unite a 
memorial of its astonishment at the imperishable wonder.} — nsbdi ta ee 


To say the least, we should consider the French small} +* The Journcy of Edward Ludecus through the 
sailors and great braggadocios. Mexican Provinces, Tumalipas, Coahuila, and Texa 
Ihe truth is, that at the battle of Waterloo a disposing} (Reise durch die Mex. Prov. 4c.) Leipzig. 
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hitherto unproductive land to the civilized world in the 
bonds of commercial intercourse, easily gives way to every 
flattering suggestion, and adds the delusions of self-esteem 
to those of hope. The personal share he is to have in 
the execution of his plans inspires him with ove r-confi- 
dence, and makes dreams of rich prairies, virgin soil, and 
boandless pastures as dangerous as those of gold mines. 
Hence it is that we have it in our power to point out 
individuals, sagacious and well-informed, who have 
nevertheless within a few years wasted large capitals in 
experimental emigration, and then when sobered by their 
losses, entered with huml ler hop ‘*s on a career of prospe- 


rity. ‘o the thousands who have gone to Canada or 
New Brunswick under the denomination of emigrants, 
and have subsequently wandered southwards into the 
United States in the character of beggars, we cannot 
advert without deeply lamenting, that government did not 
at an early period take into its hands the business of 
emigration to the colonies, and conduct it with the 
courage and liberality which can alone render it successful. 

In this country, for some years, the intending emigrant 
has not been wholly without guidance; but his guides 
have been generally false, and having no further object 
than to gain his ear and to pocket his money, have lured 
him on with a song of the Sirens. More recently, the 
system adopted in the colonization of South Australia, has 
been of signal service to the cause of emigration in general, 
not so much on account ol its peculiar economical 
principles, (on the merits of which we do not here mean 
to enter,) as for its display of the advantages arising to 
emigrants from combination, concerted action, and ade- 
quate preliminary arrangements. The sad spectacle, of 
wasted energy ; of hopes and fortunes scattered along the 
margin of the stream ol emigration, Is one which we 
trust will not be again frequently presented to our eyes. 
From these remarks we now proceed to give some 
account of the volume which has suggested them—a 
volume, from which, we regret to say, there is little to be 
learned but the blundering want of method so common 
among emigrants; their volatility in choice of plans, and 
their uncandid criminations when disappointed. 

Our author's preface informs us, that he laboured for 
twenty years at a counting-house desk, till, his health 
declining, he was advised by the physicians to adopt a 
more active mode of life, and he consequently resolved to 
emigrate. He devoted two years to the study of the 
various captivating histories of adventures in the back- 
woods, and at length made up his mind to settle on the 
banks of the Missouri. Here, perhaps, it may strike the 
reader, at the outset, that although the desk-worn clerk 
might very reasonably hope to improve his health by 
change of place or rural occupation, yet that there was no 
likelihood of his being able to compete with backwoodsmen 
in wielding the axe, or of his ever making himself 
comfortable in the wilderness of the far West. However, 
Edward Ludecus set forth on his way, and found, on 
irriving at New York, that the land on which he had set 
his affections was still in the dim distance. The more 
he inquired, the more was he perplexed by contradictory 
information, and the less capable was he of forming a 
definitive resolution. We need not relate the odd remarks 
made by the old-fashioned German respecting the manners 
of our transatlantic brethren; nor his astonishment at 
seeing the legs of Yankees dangling from the windows, 
while nothing but sundry puffs of smoke announced the 
vicinity of the trunks and heads appertaining thereto. 
His description of Mrs. Hossack’s boarding-house; of the 
motley company assembled there; and of the ragged, 
independent helps, all people of colour, is not without 
humour; but it has not sufficient novelty, in this country 
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jat least, to justify our extracting it. Our author acknow- 
'ledges himself content with the Anglo-Americans in every 
|thing except as to their language, of which he knew 
nothing, and their military. Used to the array of the 
Prussian legions, he could hardly refrain from laughing 
at the sight of the American militia. 

I had frequent opportunities (he says,) to be present at 
the exercising of the militia, and was surprised to find 
that on such occasions, every one doves just what he 
likes: he breaks line; pushes his neighbour out of the 
ranks for sport; or at the word “ about face,” he performs 
a pirouette, 

Herr Ludecus himself was not more steady in his 
evolutions; being at some loss to decide what road to 
take to St. Louis, in Missouri, he at last got rid of the 
difficulty of choice by making up his mind to go to Texas : 

This country, he observes, is now the great point of 

attraction for the land speculators in North America, and 
many inhabitants of the Western States have feft their 
homes, to go and seek new abodes in Texas. * * The 
plan last adopted by the Mexican government, was to 
grant to certain individuals large tracts of country, to be 
colonized within a given time: if the contract were not 
fulfilled by the settlement of a certain population within 
the prescribed period, then the grant reverted, the settlers 
on it however still retaining whatever property they had 
acquired. ‘They were furthermore allowed an exemption 
to a. certain extent from import duties, It was under 
these conditions that Colonel Austin’s grant, extending 
from the shores of the Mexican Galf to the road leading 
through Bexar to Natchitoches, a distance of about eighty 
miles, and including within it both of the great rivers 
Brazos and Colorado, (which are forty miles asunder,) 
was quickly peopled. Every family of settlers was allowed 
a league of land; a single man had a quarter of that 
extent. From ten to twelve thousand souls are now 
settled there, and the land already fetches a high price. 
Many have made their fortunes, and numbers of North 
Americans continue to pour down from Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana, to obtain some of the Northern 
allotments which are still unoccupied. I had now made 
the acquaintance of an Irish gentleman, Dr. Beales, who 
had for a long time practised as a physician in Mexico, 
and had married the widow of a Mexican of high rank, 
who possessed one of the above described grants, without 
being able to fulfil its conditions. Through his own and 
his wife’s connexions, Dr. Beales obtained a grant of 
seven millions of acres situated partly in Texas, partly in 
Cohahuila. His visit to New York has a double object. 
A company has been here formed, to which he has ceded 
the land for 50,000 dollars, retaining however one-third 
for his share as a member of the company. He is bound 
also to conduct the first expedition to the colony at his 
vown expense. He is at liberty to choose 17,000 acres for 
his own farm anywhere within not less than three miles 
of the city which is to be built on the Rio Grande, the 
intermediate space being reserved for the seftlers, each of 
whom is to have 177 acres and a town Jot. The remain- 
der of the land is to be sold at two dollars per acre.” 

Among the many schemes devised of late years for the 
promotion of colonization, there is hardly one more 
vicious in its principle than that which assigns over land 

to contractors on the condition of drawing together, within 
a certain short period, agiven amount of population. An 
ephemeral success, is, on such terms, all that is needful. 
The careful selection of the first emigrants, on which the 
prosperity of a colony so much depends, is altogether 
abandoned in the eagerness to complete the muster-roll 
within the prescribed time, and a motive is given for the 
propagation of delusive hopes and groundless induce- 
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ments. The system which hurried on, but failed to/| put a crown or chaplet on his head. Thereat, the North 
uphold, the prosperity of the Swan-River colony could Americans gave vent to their dissatisfaction, crving, 
hardly be expected to succeed in Texas. Dr. Beales,!*‘ What are they going to do? we don’t want a king.” 
however, set seriously to work to found his colony; he | Trifling as this incident may appear, it perfectly represents 





hired a small schooner, and stowed in it three German the spirit which was sure to actuate a miscellaneous 
and three Irish families sides several speculators, of| assemblage of settlers, swept together in the streets of 
nondescript rank, and no settled views,—being, in all,,; New York. When they were called together, a little 


twenty-seven men, German, Irish, French, and American. 


Among the odd fish thus accidentally comlining together that a party had been formed by the North Americans to 


ifter, for the purpose of ciecting magistrates, it was found 


founders of iety, were two deserving especial! oppose Dr. Beales fearful that he, or the company which 


as SO 
: 1 power, and that 


notice: first, M. Pepin, a little dandified French show- he represented, might arrogate too mu 


culation in| the individual whom they had fixed upon, as likely to 





man and pyrotechnist, who, finding the 
squibs unprotitable, and sick with the ingratitude of the prove a tractable first magistrate, was M. Pepin, the 
world, very obligingly consented to swell the ranks of Dr.| pyrotechnist. ‘This cabal, however, was not wholly 
Beale’s expedition. The other remarkable volunteer was | successful ; yet Pepin’s acknowledged f playing 


g in the name of Jack Clops, beneath/the puppet, obtained for him the second office in the 


‘ 





a youth rejoicin 











whose ragged attire the experienced ¢ye of our author| young state. 
could discern the brazen polish and bland facility of Our author, who made the mistake so common among 
manner of a London pickpocket emigrants,—namely, that of er ng in a complicated 
The schooner, though drawing only seven feet water, business, of every part of which he was utterly ignorant— 
entered with difficulty into Aranzasso Bay; and there the | throws all the blame of his disappoint ton Dr. Beales 
colonists having just escaped from the danger of founder-| He remains obstinately blind to t fact. that the business 
ing on the shoals, were once more to tread on terra of the contractor— the M call him, the 
firma. But their troubles by land immediately coim-|empresario—was simply to found a « ny; but that, for 
menced the country around a savanna liable to| the prosperity of that colony and the individual settlers, 
inundation: there was little or no wood; the cold was there was a! ere could be no warranty beyond the fitness, 
severe, so that thick ice covered the gr yund in the morn- the energy ! perseverance of 1 st ettlers themselves 
ing,—a remarkable phe yomenon certainly in the vicinity It is lanchable t erve with what gravity ovr author 
of the sea shore, and only five degrees the northern | contrives t tise accusat inst his leader, out of his 
tropic; and, added to this, the was not a suff nt own t d inca] ty When the settlers first 
number of tent » shelter all t people More tl} mimenced the arch to the interior, Dr. Beales divided 
half of the motley crew were ved t le slong or he } tv into wat ~ t t ese vy. 
foot, the or sposablk wig n | y barely g igainst tacks of el vv fe ! order was first 
enough to carry the women | chi He e arose ‘made know te ut he'ava tru } nster 
complaints, and (which was wors the habit of Y nation. “H Dr. Beeles.— ‘he observed ted in New 
vho seems verv naturally to! York that there were Indians in Texas, not a soul would 


plaining; an 


take it for gr a 
for him—exclaims. “ What a pity that Dr. Beales’ fact, lowered him very much 1 our author's estimation. 





ly ought to bave thought) have followed him. The Doctor's concealment of this 


information respecting the country was so superficial, and | But why should Dr. Beales have entered into the state 
that his calculations were so incorrect.” ‘The Doctor,| ment of facts, which were open to the knowledge of all 


whose object was to have a certain number assembled on the world? If Herr Ludecus did not know that there 














the ground within a ceriain time, was indefatigable, it is| were aboriginal tribes in Texas the fault was his own 
admitted, in his endeavours to reconcile his followers to. It would be too much to require of in empresario, that he 
their lot. and did all which a man of ability and kind should be the general instructor of all whom love of 
disposition could do under the circumstances, to carry udventure or cupidity attached to his train. We admit. 
them through their troubles. rhe tediou journey however, that the danger beloi ne to the neighbourhood 
northward, from the place where the party landed, to f the red en, and the inextinguishable hatred which 
Bahia, on the river S. Antonio, was not enlivened with) exists between them and the Spaniards, can be learned 
any diversity of vexations there was dailv the same only on the s] vt 
sinking quagmires ; hours lost in ext ait en- The Comanches saves our author ire the most 
gulphed wargons: the same w ad ne by Ly é i shivering | numerous and most wa ike of all the Me kican Ind ms, 
by night; the same juar ng betwee the German and They fight on he eback with cuns, lances, arrows and 
Irish volunteers—each of these parties being desirous to toma They are nomadic and rove about with 
take as little trouble as possible for the benefit of the other, | great droves of horses, two of their women always riding 
The country presented not a single interesting object, at the head of the « mn, and with their shrill voices 
except rattlesnakes, which it was soon di ered infest it performing the office of trumpeters. I} y live by the 
in great numbers. chase, chiefly of buffaloes and wild horses. When th 
The expedition, after much circuitous wat ing. of Indians meditate an attack, they ride in single columr 
the object of which we find noexplanation in our author’s| with furious speed, then separate and surround their 
pages, at last settled at a spot bearing th LuUSp yus | Victims They call the North Americans their friends, 
name of Dolores, on the banks of the N es. and about! vet kill them when they can do so with protit ind in 
thirty miles from the Rio Grand | Norte t their secre But it is sa itifa ' Indian takes an 
money and provisions were al! ex] led long be e they American | ner, a hen ki } wi it consulti 
arrived on the lai lestined for the tio nevert} his chief, he punished with deat With the Mexicans 
less, they contrived to make merry, a to solemnize ti however, there is no such seruple; against them they 
foundati mm of the ¢« nv ana oj Dolores. wage a war of extermination The cause of this is « isily 
Flag-staffs with stre s were erected at the conspicuous (found In the feeling prevailing on the other sid« 4 
points ; Dr. Beales, in a cabriolet (so s our author.) | Mexican, in praising his rifle would never say, “I could 
rode triumphantly over the ground, and, in the course of kill a deer with it at a hundred yards distance,” but, « ] 


the procession, one ol his I ends eized an opportu lity tk could kill al In ian 
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Ihe friendship, equivocal as it is, subsisting between 
the Indians of Northern Mexico and the Anglo-Americans, 
may be ascribed to the peculiar and limited nature of the 
intercourse which takes place between them. The 
solitary American hunters, whom the love of the chase 
leads into the Indian territories, cannot inspire dread, and 
are under the necessity of conciliating by every means in 
their power, the good-will of the red men. It is extraor- 
dinary how many of these intrepid rovers issue from the 
Western States Depending for subsistence, and we 
might almost add, for guidance, on their rifle, they scour 
the vast wilds between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean, and hover along the Mexican frontiers 
from California on the one side, to Texas on the other. 
Our author's party was twice accosted by half-wild 
Americans of this description, who offered to accompany 
the expedition to supply it with game; one of these 
worthies was on horseback, with his wife (a native of 
Mexico,) riding on the crupper behind him. The dread 
of the red men, of whom our author seems to have had no! 
knowledge when he commenced his campaign in Texas, 
sank deep in his heart, for en more than one occasion he 
was on the point of shooting some of his companions, 
mistaking them, in the moment of alarm, for Indians. 

A very short residence at Dolores was sufficient to 
satisfy ome not used to a country life, much less to live in 
a néw country. The money of the party, as we have 
ilready observed, was all spent, before the work of settle 





ment, properly so called, had eommenced ; provisions for 
three months were wasted in one; Dr. Beales had 
departed to procure new supplies, and with him went the 


only source of union in the young community. All 
things were out of joint,—at least, so our author repre- 
sents them, Water was scarce; wood for building 


houses wus still scarcer. No stones were to be had 
was the soil foun 
withstanding the boasted fertility of Texas, the soil in the 


vicinity of Dolores prove-, we are told, wholly unproduc- 


, hor 
1 to furnish materials for bricks. Not- 


tive: nothing grew, or growing, came to maturity in it. 
It is true, that the first settlers sowed their crops a little 
out of season, but this circumstance does not induce our 
author to with old his condemnation, wherein he assigns 
over the whole province to perpetual sterility. He 
therefore resolved on defection, and declared that he 
would quit the new colony, unless three points were 
conceded to him: first, the Rio Grande was to be naviga- 

le for steam-boats; secondly, that he was to have a 
thousand acres, one mile from the town; and thirdly, that 
his grant should include both wood and water. The first 
of these conditions was impossible to be fulfilled, as the 
Rio Grande is a shallow stream, with falls throughout its 
course ; it is unnecessary, therefore, to discuss the others. 

On leaving the new Colony of Dolores, our author 
visited the town of 8S. Fernando, in Tumalipas, where he 
found a Mexican population, living without comfort, 
energy. o rwied neither had they money ; they 


bartered trifles, and for large dealings used oxen as the 





medium of ¢ hange. As he apy roached the cea-coast at 
Matamoras, he found the character of the population 

wing continually wor for he observes, “I have 

ways found, the nearer civilization, the werse the men.” 
Matamoras, on the sea-coast in Tumalipas, has risen into 
importance witiin the last twenty years. Of its 12.000 
inhabitants, one half are foreigners, North Americans. 
English a French. and to them it owes its prosperity, 
us well e lit cultivation to be seen in its vicinity : 
for the Mexiecar w, which prohibits the exportation ‘of 
any art condemns the soil in general to lie 
wast Mh eution of the ignorant framers of that 
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law was to make provisions cheap; yet at Matameras 
butter cost a dollar a pound; eggs were sixpence apiece, 
and vegetables still‘dearer in proportion. Assassinations 
are so frequent in Matamoras, that their occurrence 
excites no public interest whatever. 

Our readers, we dare say, will readily agree with us in 
the opinion, that our author’s account of his disappoint- 
ments in Texas will find many parallel examples, wherever 
there isastream of emigration. Colonization is a difficult 
business, not yet reduced to system, but carried on in 
general at random, and therefore at a great loss. As to 
the light which his narrative throws on the state of society 
in Texas, though it is not copious, vet it concurs with all 
the other information which we bave on the subject, to 
such a degree as to confirm’ us in our opinion, that the 
provinee of Texas is, at the present moment, the sink of 
the western world. In it will be found blended together, 
the malignant passions of the ignorant Mexican, and the 
cold-hearted, low-minded, determined avidity of the North 
American land-jobber: the pride of the one, and the 
barefaced want of honour of the other, together with the 
system of slavery now fully established in Texas, cannot 
fail to render the population of that province corrupt and 
hateful to the last degree. In our penal colonies, the 
children of felons grow up in moral habits, because, in the 
history of their vicious parents, they read of the force of 
law, and the sanction of morality; but in Texas, vice 
passes for virtue; and it is to be feared, that the covetous- 
ness, treason, and kidnapping propensities of the parents, 
will be transmitted to their posterity, without correction, 
through many successive generations. 


From the United Service Journal. 
RECORDS OF AN EXPEDITION UP THE 
QUORRA WITH LANDER.* 

BY COMMANDER WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N.,. F.R-G.S., ETC. 


Soon after leaving Ibu, we found ourselves in the 
main or undivided trunk of the river Quorra, which 
is here of magnificent width, although so much ob- 
structed by islands, that we had great’ difficulty in 
navigating it. Having passed the Delta, the country 
improved, and we were delighted tosee high land in 
the distance. The natives also seemed much supe- 
rior to those we had seen among the swainps of the 
alluvial country: several chiefs came on board in 
our way up, and appeared most cordially to greet 
our arrival. However, to the difficulty of navigat- 
ing the river, another of a more fearful kind was ad- 
ded. Before we had entered upon that, which, 
from the neighbourhood of elevated land, we hoped 
would have proved the healthy region, the fever at- 
tacked the crews of both vessels in such a manner, 
that nearly all were laid on their beds at the same 
time. I was one of the Iast who was seized by it, 
so that I was able to assist Lander in administering 
some little assistance to the sufferers; though when 


I was i!! myself. 1] hafdly had any but the kind at- 
tentions of Lander, who twice saved my life. On 
my recovery, | found that death had made fearful 


ravages among us: ia the Quorra, on}y Mr Laird, 
Dr. Briggs, and six men, remained of her fine crew 
f twenty-six; in the Alburkah the deaths were 


fewer in proportion, but whether this was owing to 
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the superior salubrity of the iron vessel, or from our 
having generally remained on deck, I cannot pretend 
to say, although I think it may be attributed to both 
these causes, as those who died had been unfortu- 
nately kept below during their fever, from a belief 
that the air of the river was prejudicial, while those 
who remained on deck recovered. I am convinced 
that it is much better to have the benefit of the fresh 
air, when protected carefully from the dews. Several 
of the crew, I believe, died of exhaustion after the 
fever had left them, as there was no one strong 
enough to undertake to attend on, and wash them. 
For a while the destroying angel stayed his hand, 
but the few whom he spared looked like shadows 
hovering on the brink of the dark abyss. ‘The past 
month was almost unparalle!ed in the history of dis- 
astrous enterprise, and it may be thought that I have 
too lightly passed over this eventful periqd. Bat 
why shouid I, at this distance of time, attempt to 
describe in detail that which appeared to me but an 
awful dream, full of vague and terrible imagery, 
heightened afterwards by my own sufiering and de- 
lirium; and from which I awoke to a more dreadful 
confirmation, in the answers I received to nearly all 
the inquiries I made after the brave and fine youny 
men whom I had seen struggling with the ruthless 
enemy—dead—dead—dead—nearly all were dead! 
The King of Attah behaved so inhospitably, that 
Lander, finding no trade in ivory was to be had there, 
hastened to leave it as soon as there were men enough 
convalescent to enable him to move. All the engi- 
neers were dead ; and it was fortunate that two per- 
sons were found who could undertake the manage- 
ment of the engines: one was the cabin-servant in 
the Alburkah, the other a mulatto fireman. The 
water having fallen considerably during our deten- 
tion, we had very great difficulty in making our way 
up, especially as the river above Attah is much en-| 
cambered by rocks. The Alburkah arrived safely at| 
the confluence of the Quorra and the Tehadda; but 
the other steamer, after getting aground several times, 
at length stuck fast about four miles below it; and 
notwithstanding all the efforts that were made to get 
her off, she remained so during the whole of the dry 
season, and our further progress was thus arrested. 
An attempt was made, during a relapse of fever 
which I had, to take the Alburkah up to Rabba; 
but Mr. Hill, the Master of that vessel, having 
sounded, declared he could not find a channel with 
sufficient water for her. I afterwards had reason to 
think that he did not wish to prosecute the voyage 
auy farther: he had suffered much, and was heartily 
sick of the river, wishing to return to the sea-side. 
The King of Attah, though he viewed ovr arrival | 
with jealousy and suspicion, was atterwards exas-| 
perated at our leaving him when he had hoped to get 
all our merchandise ; but he stil) pursued us with 
his enmity. On pretence of offering assistance to the 
vessel, which he had heard was “broken on the 
rocks,”’ he sent messengers to Lander: on their re- 
turn, they landed at the market-town of Adda-Kud- 
du near our anchorage, and having assembled al] the| 
inhabitants by striking on a piece of iron, as a bell,| 
they proclaimed that if any man should be found | 
trading with us, or bringing us provisions, the King) 
would cut off his head. Paseo, our interpreter, 


having been sent to the town, came back with a 
doleful tale that we were prisoners to the King, who} 


had determined to starve us. The report in the 
market [I should not have thought anything of; but 
the Malem Kitab, who is a creature of the King’s, 
although he professes to be our friend, confessed the 
truth of it, adding, that since he heard the fatal de- 
cree he could neither sleep nor eat: he had, how- 
ever, read forty times in the Koran, and found that 
the white men could not be destroyed. All the na- 
tives who used tu come on board with supplies kept 
away; the only trade was with some of the canoes 
on their way to the market at Lokweh. One morn- 
ing there were twenty-six large canoes paddling un- 
der our stern, there could not have been less than 
five hundred men, all gazing at us, and vociferating 
their astonishment and salutes. 
sion a good many large ones sneaked up along-shore, 
instead of coming near us like market canoes; and 
the report *“*on ’Change” at Adda Kuddu was, that 
they were way-vessels going up to attack a village 
that impeded the commerce of the river by levying 
a tax on all passers-by; and that the commander ot 
the expedition had orders to attack us on his return, 
which report was confirmed by the- Malem Kitab, 
It was therefore thought necessary to be always pre- 
pared: although we were very few, we should have 
been able to make a good detence, with our abund- 


On another oeca- 


|ance of ammunition, and the chevaur de frise round the 


vessel; but had an enemy succeeded in boarding us, 
we were so reduced, that children might have over- 
come us in physical strength. 

The warlike expedition came down the river about 
a week afterwards, having succeeded in their attack 
en the Kakanda village, which was burned. The 
inhabitants, with the exception of seven who fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, escaped with their 
valuables: so that the hope of booty, which I believe 
to have been a stronger motive for the war than jus- 
tice, had been disappointed. 

The canoes assembled at a sand bank about a mile 
and a half above us, for the purpose, as we were 
afterwards informed, of taking on board their women 
whom they had left at the village of Jogguh. They 
had heard our suspicions and preparations to receive 
them, and were now content to negotiate for an un- 
molested passage down the river. ‘The commander 
himself, the Saliki-n Yaiki, or king of battle, came 
alongside in his canoe, which was decked with flags 
of various colours, and distinguished moreover by 
an English drum—a sure sign of dignity. We had 
thus an opportunity of examining their materiel and 
munitions of war; of which the most formidable. at 
least in appearance, was a small rusty cannondashed 
in the bow, after the manner of the Ibu first-rate 
men-of-war, Three or four muskets, the locks and 
barrels of which seemed to be on very indifferent 
terms, were hanging from a ¢par lashed fore and aft, 
together with some bows and quivers of arrows, a 
clumsy Haussa sword or twe, and some small cala- 
bashes of gunpowder. ‘The number of men capable 
of showing fight, was ten savage-looking fellows; 
the rest, about twenty, were pulla-boys. If all the 
armament had been as formidable as this, which 
I very much doubt, there would have been no 
very great cause for alarm. The chief appeared a 
very important personage; he wore a yellow silk 
tobe, red silk Haussa trowsers, and on his head an 
embroidered biue silk cap, very much resembling in 
shape that which is sometimes worn by scliool-boys 
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in England, but not ior the purpose of conferring 
dignity. Although we knew them to come from 
Atl ih, they all pretended ignorance of the numerous 
languayes of 01 interpreters. At last the chief 
allowed one of his men to und und the Yar 

tongue, by which he inf } 
a far country in the vicinity of Kakand 
had never heard of Attah, although in anothes part of 
his speech he pre fessed tobe a triend of Ab *kko, the 

7 


? 
king’s brother; which pretext seems t used by 


Que j 


i! us he had come trom 


and that he 


‘ 


} 
the natives as a sort of passpe rt to us, as it 18 gene- 

: ' 
rally known that we have a great regard for the old 
chief. The several articles, however, of European 


manufacture gave the lie to his assertions, and 
proved they were from a country lower down the 
river. 

As the Saliki-n Yaiki appeared to have displayed 
his warlike paraphernalia to the best advantage, we 
thoucht it might be edifying to him t» know what 
manner of reception we ¢ yuld give hint} end as the 
most convincing argument we could adcduce for our 


capability of m iking it a warm one, the carronade on 
the forecastle d to his astonish- 
ed eyes, and f rapidly round in every direction, 
which excited the greatest surprise ; but when the 
horrid muzzle yawned upon him, he, with most of 
his mighty men of valour, dropped involuntarily into 
the bottom of t -anoe. Wie nen | litely handed 


him a shot, even a 9-pounder, requesting him to feel 
i 


the weight of it. lle passed it I among his 


‘* merry men al! who eyed it askance, and did not 


deem themselves safe until it was removed from 
heir vicinity. Lander gave permission for the 
canoes to pass the vessel singly, and on the other 
side of the river: he cave a message for the king, 


that he had acted unwiselv, if he wished to attack 
us, in sending so small a force (about 500 men.) 
There was a great rejoicing and firing at Adda- 


Cuddu all night on the return of their contingent to 
the expedition. ‘The warriors of the town, who had 
received one of the captives as t s| ot the 
booty. were |! { t diemnm ut? ivi n 


e suet \ was owing mainly to his own 
good sw 1} te h: when the warrior 
came t t! iy }i— TI each and 
every e¢ Inot hat } I ; that the frac- 
tional part of a man» cor , or could not 
he sold: a th it w t etore, be a good and 
pious th t \ ind fetish, and sacrifice him 

he Deity, in | it he would be propitious, 
nd rev {i them w 1 or er share of plunder 
unother time.””? The poor wretch was accordingly 
r “ f r to Diu-diu. The remain- 
fu t ssed in feasting, drumming, 

ind great rejou 

Although Attah® s ise] intentions of 
interfering with the markets, we were at this time 
very badly sapplied with provisions, and frequent] y 
could hardly tain a meal for the crew, except rice or 
yams. A mountein-chief, who did not fear Attah, 
supplied us for me time, but latterly he also had 


been prevented from coming. Fearing, however, 
that the discovery of his treachery would deprive 
him of further advantages and presents from us, the 





* T understood the name of Attak to be applied 


hoth to the king and the country 


’ THE QUORRA 


king sent a regular deputation, consisting of his head 
eunuch and Abokko’s favourite slave, accompanied 
by the Galadima or Chief of Adda Kuddu, the Malem 
Kitab, with several other inferior Malems, or doctors, 
The eunuch made a very long speech, which was 
delivered with great volubility, good action, and 
emphasis. As, however, it had to pass from the 
Kattam, Ekbara, Shabbe language, through the 
Haussa, to the English, before we could understand 
t, all the poetry and flowers of rhetoric were Jost in 
the double translation ; especially as old Pasco made 
a very Jame aflair of his English version, while the 
Malem Kjtab, who did it into the Haussa language, 
appeared to catch all the eloquence and impassioned 
iaanner of the orator. He was, indeed, so yeady in 
rende ring every sentence as it was uttered, with pre- 
cisely the saine tone and manner, that one might 
almost have thought that he had a translation pre- 
viously prepared. There was really something very 
beautiful in the style and appearance of the orators; 
and though { will not attempt to give an idea of the 
speech, which was principally declaratory of the 
great power and friendly dispositions of the kings 
their masters, the discussion which ensued may be 
interesting as a specimen of African diplomacy. 
Vessenger.—** When you came to the black man’s 
country you did not know that there was such a 
great king as Attah, till Abokko took you to him. 
My king passes (surpasses) all kings. He is all 
as God. White man is al! the same too. 
You are very angry for Attah. Nine days past he 
sent you a ring, and said, * White man do not be 
angry.” Now, again, he sends to beg pardon, and 
say, ‘ White man, do not be angry any more.’ This 
is a bad thing, that when the king sends messengers 
his servants never do right. King Attah and king 
Abokko did not know what they had done about 


the sam 








Lander.—* It is imposs to believe what you 
say, while we are surrounded by Attah’s people, 
who stop all the canoes which bring ivory and pro- 
visions for us; and you stole a tooth the other day 
which a man was brin i : 

W.—*“ 1 will kiss any book to-day, and bring ma- 

ont to make you contented. You shall have plenty 
of provisions and two hundred teeth, and elephants 
f you wish, and will come to Attah. 

L.—**1 have waited a lone while for trade. 
ind now | go to Nufi with my small canoe, and | 
leave the large one to trade with your King, but if he 
makes bad palaver for her,* I will come back and 
then tell him ‘Take care.’ I gave a small present to 
the King when I was at Attah, because he would 
not see me. If he had been our friend, I would 
have given him such things as his eyes never saw.” 

V¥.-—** The King sends to say * Do not be afraid.’ 
When you go back he will beg your pardon and be 
your friend.” 

L.—** How can a white man fear him? All the 
Kings of Gabas { are my friends, and they are greater 
than Attah,” 

M.—** When you come back Attah will be your 
friend more than all the Kings of Gabas, and likes 
you very much. Suppose you see woman pretty, 


” 





* Commits hostilities. 
+ In the East, meaning Hanssa. 
and like her too much: can't get her for wife, you 
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very hungry for her. 8So Atah for you. He is 
vexed too much for one thing, that he did not come 
to see you. Now] go back to tell Attah what you say, 
and come to you with plenty of ivory to make trade.” 

L.—** You must strike the iron through the vil- 
lages, and tell the people that the Aing’s word is 
taken off.” 

M.—* Tt shall be struck, so that you shall your- 
self hear when it is done.” 

We sent a person to see the ceremony performed of 
taking off the King’s word ; but were not much better 
off afterwards. 

The inhabitants of the mountains and of the vil- 
lages on the plain have constant feuds. Our friend 
the Chief, with his highlanders, Aarry their lowland 
neighbours like proper lorderers and gentlemen ricv- 
ers, and take every opportunity of levying black mail. 
In these raids, however, they'take especial care never 
to place themselves in jeopardy, but lie in ambush 
for the straggling and unprotected cultivators of the 
soil. The lowlanders guard their villages, which 
are always built in a little wood, by planting in the 
ground small pieces of hard pointed sticks, which are 
very formidable to the naked feet of the unwary in-| 
vaders. They are thickly set among the fallen 
leaves, and the position of them is known only to the 
inhabitants. I had one day an opportunity, however, 
of witnessing warlike operations of a more serious 
nature. I went on shore early one morning to take 
a ride, which I usually did when I was convalescent 
and sufficiently strong’to sit ona horse. I had scarce- 
ly landed, when there was a report that war was 
coming from the mountain; and in fact, I very soon 
saw a great number of men pouring down on all 
sides in the paths and gullies. At first it was said 
that they were coming to attack us with 1000 men: 
but their intention, apparently, was not to take us by 
surprise, as they gave ample note of their approach 
by shouting and blowing a kind of trumpet made of 
asmall elephant’s tooth. They had not however such 
hostile designs; at all events the evidence of our be- 
ing prepared soon changed them. As Lander was 
inwell in his hut, I posted our few men to the 
best advantage to prvtect him, and hailed the master 
of the steamer to tell him of the coming war. He 
immediately got all the guns to bear on the foot of 
the hill, in a short time a large party of men made 
their appearance, over the brow of a little hill, armed 
with bows and spears, and not more than a pistol 
shot fron our huts. They stopped some time ga- 
zing at us with astonishment, perhaps at finding us 
prepared for their reception, notwithstanding they| 
had made the most hideous yells in descending, and 
the war-trumpets had sounded from flank to flank. 
However their motions were soon brought to a deci- 
sion, for Mr. Hill let fly the carronade, loaded with 
canister-shot, which cut up the ground close to Lan- 
der’s hut putting us in greater jeopardy than ths in- 
vaders, although sufficient to check their desire of 
spoiling the white men, and it sent them scampering 
down the hill as#ast as they could. 

In the mean time a deputation came from the vil- 
lage of Pandaiki, to beg that we would send a few 
of our men-at-arms to aid them, as they said the 
highlanders had long threatened to make a * /ift” 
among their ‘* black catile.’’ ‘The chiefof the embas- 
sy, who was also the general of the Pandaikean for- 
ces, was a remarkable instance of timidity and te-| 


|merity, for while he was on his knees imploring our 
assistance in the most abject manner, his war-cap 
was actually covered with charms (verses of the 
Koran sewn up inred leather,) any oneof which, he 
firmly believed, was sufficiently powerful to secure 
him individually from harm, and to destroy whole ar- 
mies before him. I suppose, however, it would be a 
‘+ pis aller,” when he might throw his charmed hel- 
met in his enemy’s face to lighten himself in execu- 
ling the sauve qui peut maneuvre. 

It was not of course deemed prudent to comply 
with their wishes, by detaching a part cf our small 
force, which was not sufficient to guard our own- 
selves, except that one musket was worth a-legion 
of bowmen. J ordered our Krumen to remain by the 
huts, and having learned from a scout that * the war, 
which for a space did fail,’’ was gathering on the plain 
to the southward, 1 mounted my pony and rode tu the 
top of the eminence previously occupied by the ene- 
my to reconnoitre. ‘There I saw as pretty a field for 
fight as the Greatest Captain could have wished. 
Sure enough, there were the two armies drawn out 
in battle array. The highlanders’ line extended 
along the foot of the mountain, with the right flank 
reaching to a deep ravine, and the left resting on the 
wood of Stirling Hill, as Lander named it. 

The flower of the Pandaikean chivalry had for the 
point d’appui of the left flank of their line the wood 
which concealed the huts where their lady loves 
awaited the issue of the contest which was to restore 
to them their lawful lords, or consign them to the em- 
braces of the rude mountaineers. The right wing 
of the lowland line which was parallel to that of the 
invaders, rested on the narrow pasa, a kind of ‘Ther- 
mopyle between the hill and the river, of which we 
had possession. ‘There might have been about one 
hundred and fifty men on either side. It was a 
dreadful fine sight, but somewhat devoid of, interest 
for your true lovers of such scenes, as, although they 
had been fighting a considerable time, not a warrior 
was laid low. ihey ran about like mad, brandish- 
ing their weapons, and shouting, as if they were try- 
ing to frighten each other off the field. ‘They seemed 
determined not to waste ammunition, as the arrows 
cost one hundred and fifty cowries each, about three 
half-peace! Moreover, they ealeudated that a living 
captive could be turned to better account than a dead 
one: it was very justly es/imoled that a poisoned ar- 
row sticking in the gizzard of a nigger would cause 
a considerable deterioration in his value: and as each 
warrior hoped his prowess would make an oppo- 
nent his property, there was a display of mercy quite 
pleasant for humanity to behold. ‘The * angel Pity” 
would, indeed, hardly think it necessary to * shuns 
the walks of war” such as these. ‘There was, apparente 
ly, not the remotest intention of hurting each other. I 
know not how long this bloodless encounter ot jieree 
looks would have lasted, or who would have claimed 
the honour of the victory ; but an unforseen circum- 
stance occurred, which greatly disconcerted their tac- 
tics and hastened the denouement. A third party 
entered the field. Jack Smoke and Yellow Will, 


itwo of our Krumen, whom I had ordered to remain 


by Lander, being tired of inaction, de‘wuched from the 
wood on the Highlanders’ tlank, and having taken up 
a favourable position behind some trees, they levelled 
their muskets, and contrary to all the principles of 
warfare hitherto practised in the country, made 
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two of the prettiest mountain lads bite the dust. 
'Theircomrades, justly horrified at so unusual a mode 
of procedure, incontinently took to their heels, and 
wind and legs serving, never stopped until they 
reached their eyries, where they 1 suppose related 
(mirabile dictu!) that they had been trightened off 


the field by two fiery dragons. ‘The gallant Pandai-; 


keans pursued them—with their shouts—until they 
were out of hearing; He of the charmed helmet 
leading the van. ‘They then returned to their joyfal 
spouses, to relate their feats of prowess in the well 
foughten field.” 

The following day a deputation from Pandaiki, 
consisting of the knight of the charmed casque and 
the principal warriors, followed by dancing women, 
and men and boys with tomtoms, native fluies, &c., 
came in procession to thank Lander for the timely 
and generous aid he had afforded them, whereby he 
had saved their village from flames, their wives and 
little ones, as well as their valuable selves, from 
slavery. ‘I'he address was received with due gravity. 
{ saw the dancing procession from on board the 
Albarkah, and it reminded me very forcibly of one 


of Ponssin’s classical pictures. ‘The King of the! 


Mountain also sent an ambassador, to beg pardon 
and deprecate our wrath; saying that he had no in- 
tention of making war upon us, but that the men we 
saw peering with their black cocoa nuts over the 
rocks on Stirling Hill, were part of a detachment he 
had sent by the 7hermopy/e# to take the village in 
flank, not dreaming that we should frustrate his plan 
of the campaign. Of course it was not thought ne- 
cessary to point out that the gratitude of one party 
and the discomfiture of the other, were due to acci- 
dent, especially as they were both willing to raise 
statues to Jack Smoke and Yellow Will. 

The master of the Alburkah, Mr. Hill, had been 
suffering the most excruciating agony for a consider- 
able time, from what I had afterwards reason to be- 
lieve was the effect of poison. His body was swol- 
len to an enormous size; he continua!ly exclaimed 
that the sea-breeze alone could restore him, and at 
last Lander, moved by compassion, offered to take| 
him to the mouth of the river in a canoe, and give 
him the command of the brig Columbia, provided I 
would take charge of the Alburkah during his ab- 
sence; to which | consented, although I endeavoured 
to dissuade them from what I considered to be a 
very hazardous project; since one was in such a 
precarious state as to make it, in my opinion, highly 
imprudent to remove him, and the other was suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of dysentery. The rainy 
season also having commenced they would neces 
sarily be much exposed, which, in addition to other 
difficulties, would no doubt be a great aggravation to 
bot'a their complaints. 

All. my arguments were, however, unavailing. 
Hill persuaded himself that to remain was certain 
death to him; Lander hoped also to be able to bring 
us a supply of stores and medicines, ours being quite 
exhausted; all our tea, coffee, wine, bread, flour, 
&c., had been expended some time, and the want of 
them was severely felt by the sick and convalescent. 
We were, in fact, reduced to the precarious resour- 
ces of the country. A canoe was hastily fitted with 
a small house of mats, under which Hill’s bed was 
Jaid, leaving hardly any room or shelter fer poor 
Lander, who trusted too much to the goodness of | 


his constitution, and the seasoning he had under- 
gone; indeed he gave himself no time for reflection, 
but directly the canoe was ready, poor Hill was 
lifted in, screaming with agony ; and with two days” 
provisions, and some goods to purchase more, they 
started on their perilous voyage of 250 miles on the 
14th of April.* I cannot attempt to describe the 
feeling with which | watched the lessening canoe, 
as it glided rapidly down the majestic river. I lost 
sight of it among the rocks with which the horizon 
was dotted at that season, and I then felt all the 
horrors of my lonely situation. I had with me only 
three white men, one of whom died by dysentery the 
following day, two mulattoes, five krumen, and a 
native boy. ‘The other steamer was out of sight, 
six miles lower down the river, and Mr. Laird was 
at Fandah, in a very critical situation. We were 
surrounded by enemies who, although they had hi- 
therto been afraid of committing any open act of 
hostility, might be emboldened to make the attempt 
when aware of the smallness of our numbers. I en- 
joyed at that time tolerable health, and was anxious 
to profit by it in making astronomical and other ob- 
servations, which I had been hitherto unable from 
weakness to attempt. With these and with riding 
| endeavoured to beguile the weariness of my time. 
This transient enjoyment of the blessing of compara- 
tive health was, however, but of short duration; a 


lethargy came gradually over me, which terminated 
‘in a brain fever. In my first paroxysm I very nearly 


killed our excellent old cook. I Jay many days in- 
sensible and delirious, attended with the utmost care 


|by the two white men and my affectionate Kru ser- 


vant, Jack Smoke, who frequently thought me dead. 
The horrors | suffered during this time it is quite 
impossible to describe. The most terrific phantasias 
rushed through my brain, with vividness and variety 
which quite overwhelmed me. But it was in the 


|ealm of lucid intervals that my sufferings were most 


acute; the dread of insanity continually haunted me, 
and when I at length awoke, as it were, from a hor- 
rible dream, it left an impression of melancholy and 
despondency that required a considerable time tho- 
roughly to efface. My mind was weighed down by 
the idea that 1 had committed some dreadful crime, 
which the occupation, when I had partially recover- 
ed, of dressing the wound I haa inflicted on the cook 
did not tend to remove. My recovery was celebrated 
among the Krumen by a grand festival ; they amused 
themselves with dancing, wrestling, boxing, sing- 
ing, shouting, laughing, crying, calling on their 


gods and departed friends, and making all manner of 


extraordinary noises. My faithful Jack Smoke, in 
particular, continued in the solitary exercise of these 
devotions nearly all the night, to my inconceivable 
annoyance, and the no small risk of throwing me 
back again. This was my last severe illness. ] may 
say that, of the year I passed in the river, ] had, for 
nearly half of it, a succession of fevers, which four 
times brought me to the brink of the grave. During 
the last six months, although very weak, I only 
suffered from frequent attacks of intermittent fe- 
vers. 

Notwithstanding the frequent friendly protesta- 
tions of the Great King, we continued to be haras- 





* Hill did soon after his arrival, and Lander but 
narrowly escaped. 
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sed by his vexatious interference and influence with 
the surrounding natives, who only brought provis- 
ions and ivory by stealth; and it was “sometimes 
necessary to send an escort for them. The Pandai- 
keans were among the most unfriendly, thus making 
a poor return for the assistance they received. in the 
battle with the mountaineers. The service, although 
unintentional, was still the means of saving them 
from slavery ; but they dared not act in opposition to 
the will of the tyrant Attah, of whose secret machi- 
nations we soon had a more dreadful proof, as there 
was every reason to believe he had recourse to the 
infernal agency of poison. Poor old Pasco, our chief 
interpreter, had been twice taken ill after having 
eaten in the Malem Kitab’s house, who, we knew, 
was a creature of Attah’s; and from that time he had 
been in aconstant state of suffering. His body was 
swollen to a prodigious size, the skin seemed dis- 
tended almost to bursting, and was se rigid, that it 
was hardly possible to make an impression on it with | 
the finger. His mind and all his faculties were im- 
paired. He seemed in continual danger of suffoca- 
tion, frequently screaming during the night for water; 
and if some had not been thrown in his face imme 
diately, he would have expired, which was, in fact, 
the termination of his sufferings, on 20th May, when 
he had no longer strength to call. He was a most 
shocking object, and his body changed so rapidly 
after death, that I was obliged to send the Krumen 
to bury him immediately on Carpenter’s Island, 
which already contained several of our white men. 
The poor old man had passed through a most extra- 
ordinary series of adventures, and I regret not having 
recorded them in his own words and style, which 
were irresistibly droll, from their extreme naivele. 
in the immense variety of positions in which he had 
been thrown, he never acquired the slightest degree 
of worldly prudence, so that he was continualiy the 
dupe of designing people; and he had singular tact 
and felicity in setting his own mistakes and misfor- 
tunes in the most ridiculous light, to the great amuse- 
ment of Lander and myself. He boasted of being 


the brother of the Kiny of Kashna; that he was| 


torn from his father’s palace by the Feiatahs, and 
sold at the seaside. He had served all nations in 


various capacities, had been nineteen years in the) 


British Navy, and had travelled in almost every part 
of the globe. He had recently acquired some de- 
gree of celebrity, by his journeys in Africa with Bel- 
zoni, Clapperton, and the two Landers; and although 
Captain Clapperton charged him with having de- 


serted after stealing some goods, there was some 


extenuation of his guilt, which he, in his simple 
way, explained, by saying that he was afraid of go- 
ing to Sakatuh, lest the Sultan Bello should cut off 
his head; and he asserted he had only taken goods 
to the amount of his wages. He was faithful to 
Richard Lander, who was much attached to him. 
He had found it convenient at different times to be- 
come a prose lyte to the Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Mahomedan faiths. To the latter he pleaded he 
had been forcibly converted by Bello, Sultan of the 
Felatahs, at Sakatuh; and he used to divert us 


with the account of the manner in which he acquired 
great reputation for sanctity during the feast of Rha- 
madan, without any sacrifice of his appetite. With 
us he always boasted of being a sincere Protestant, 
although | believe he had no conception of the 
meaning of religion, 


In his heart he clung to su: 


| perstitions of his early Pagan education, being a firm 
\believer in magic, in which he asserted his royal 
brother was deeply skilled, having frequently es- 
caped great dangers by transformations; and, accord- 
|ing to Pasco’s account, he must have had indifferent 
taste, as he always chose to assume the likeness of 
some loathsome object. On the termination of the 
last voyage, Lander delighted him with a present of 
a young wife, whom he had left at Cape Const Castle, 
as he affirmed, in that state in which * ladies wish 
to be who love their lords.” He was exceedingly 
janxious to have a son and heir to his yam-garden, 
which he had cultivated with great care, at that set- 
tlement. In order to ascertain the inyportant fact, he 
consulted the Malem Kitab, on a day which was to 
him pregnant with fatal import, for it was then he 
jate of the poisoned tuah or pudding; or, as he told 
us, he “chopped too much duff.” The treacherous 
| Malem, aware of the wishes and anxiety cf the ap- 
plicant, wrote a few words of “ grammarie” on the 
| sand, and having opened and shut the book a mystical 
number of times with becoming gravity, announced 
ithe delighted father that the fates had decreed him 
a boy. He came on board quite crazy, to impart to 
Lander the joyful intelligence. In order, however, 
to make surety double sure, anc guard against the 
tricks of fate, he had carefully hoarded up all the 
money he had received as J'ukushi, or fees of office 
as chief messenger, in order to be able to purchase a 
young Nufi wife, as he had great faith in the Juno 
Lucina of that country. In the event of issue fail- 
ing him, his domains were to be inherited by a little 
boy whom he had brought from Cape Coast Castle, 
named by Lander, from his diminutive size, Saliki-n 
Samolo, or King of the Mosquitoes. Being a seventh 
child, his parents, according to the custom of the 
country, had vowed to sacrifice him to Dju-dju, when 
Pasco, I really believe from motives of humanity, 
saved him from death, by purchasing him for twenty- 
four dollars. 

Pasco said he was forty years of age, though, 
from his appearance, he could not have been Jess 
than seventy-five. Being compietely worn out, he 
had been of little use to the expedition, especially 
as he had nearly fergotten English, which, with 
many other languages, Kuropean as well as African, 
he formerly spoke with great fluency. Of course, 
the prostration of his mind was considerably accele- 
rated by the effects of the poison, so that at Jast he 
was quite imbecile. 

Attah afterwards acknowledged to Mr. Oldfield 
that he had caused this poor fellow to be poisoned, 
for having in the first place brought us into the river, 
and for haviog afterwards taken Lander away from 
his town, thinking he acted by his advice. From 
various attendant circumstances, I aim firmly persuad- 
ed the King interded to provide for us all in the 
same way, and that the Malem sent me a dose of 


poison in a small pot of honey. I, however, ate of 


nothing that could by any possibility become so so- 
phisticated, unless it was first tasted by the donor; 
and the bearers of this present did not appear willing 
thus to test it. Pasco sullied his posthumous fame 
by some little acts of peculation, as I found among 
his effects some silver spoous which he had purloin- 
ed in his visits to the Quorra, He was succeeded 
in his office of Saliki-n mansong, or chief messenger, 
by Maina, who also attended Lander on his last 
journey 
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112 CLOTH MAKING.--LITERARY INTELLIGENCI 


CLOTH-MAKING WITHOUT SPINNING OR 
WEAVING 


Among the many extraordinary and truly wonder- 
ful inventions of the present times, is a machine for 
the making of broad or narrow woollen cloths with- 
out spinning or weaving, and, from our acquaintance 
with the staple manufacture of this district, after an 
inspection of patterns of this cloth, we should say 
there is every probability of this fabric superseding 
the usual mode of making cloth by spinning and 
weaving. The machines are patented in this and 
every other manufacturing nation. ‘The inventar is 
an American, and appears to have a certain prospect 
of realising an ample fortune by the sale of his pa- 
tent right. We understand patterns of this cloth, as 
well as a drawing of the machinery, have been 
shown to many of our principal merchants and 
manufacturers, none of whom have expressed a doubt 
but that the machinery appears. capable of making 
lew cloths which require a good substance. Should 
it succeed to any thing near the expectation of the 
patentees, its abridgement of the labour, as well 
manual as by machinery, will be very great. We 
find that meaus are already taken to introduce this 
machine among our continental rivals: a company 
of eleven gentlemen in London have deposited five 
£5,000 with the patentees, who have ordered a 
machine for then; when finished, they are to try it 
for one month, and if at the end of that time they 
think it will succeed, they are to pay twenty thou- 
sand pounds f 1 the patent right in the kingdom of 
Belgium, and it wilf of course be worked there. 
We are therefore bound in duty to our country, and 
her manufacturing interests, to adopt such facilities 
is will prevent us falling into a position below our 
rivals in other countries. We are informed the ne- 
cessary machinery for the production of this patent 
woollen felted cloth will be tried here in a week or 
two, under the superintendence of the inventor, by ; 
cloth merchant who has an exclusive licence, but is 
about to associate with him twenty other respectable 
business men, for the purpose of sharing the expense 
of giving the inventor a fair trial. It is calculated 
that one set of machinery, not costing more than six 
hundred pounds, will be capable of producing six 
hundred yards of woollen cloth, thirty-aix inches ir 
width, per day of twelve hours.—Leeds Mercury. 


From the Foreign M y Review 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


FRANCE. 
M. Thiers ha st entered into a contract with Paulin, 
the bookseller, for the publication of a “Histoire du 
Consulat et de Empire,” as a continuation of his History 
of the French Revolution. For the perpetual copyright 
of this work, Paulin is to pay 500,000 francs that is to 
say, 400,00) on the delivery of the manuscript by the, 
author, and 100,000 a year afterward It is to consist of 
ten volumes, and to be published in two yveara 
A highly interesting work, now in the course of 


publication, is entitled “ Paleographio universelle,” by M. 
Sylvestre, professor of calligraphy to the children of the 


royal family of Francs 


fac-similes of ancient documents and MSS. in the libraries, 
chiefly of France, Germany, Italy, and England. These 
fac-similes have, at considerable expence, and with six 
years’ unremitting labour, been drawn and painted by the 
editor with astonishing accuracy, patience, skill, and 
delicacy of execution. The richest ornaments, the most 
brilliant illuminations, the most humorous marginal 
designs, and the most extravagant caprices, are copied 
with wonderful fidelity and spirit. The work will 
consist of 300 plates, divided into 50 numbers, each 
containing six engraved and coloured plates, and twelve 
pages of text. The latter is from the pen of Messrs 
Champollion-Figeac, and Aime Champollion, jun 
Among the historical specimens, of which copies are here 
given, we remark the celebrated Dante of the Vatican 
ibrary, the prayer-books of several popes, of Louis XL, of 
Charles V.,of Mary Stuart, the Bible of Charlemagne, the 
papyri of Herculaneum, the Pandects of Justinian, the 
two Terences, the two Virgils, and the Sallust of the 
Vatican, the Lactantius of Bologna, the Theodosian 
codices of Paris and Munich, the Vienna Livy, and the 
valuable Munich manuscripts; besides a curious collection 
of Greek, Slavonian, Anglo-Saxon, Lombard, German, 


Italian, and French fac-similes. 

In the first quarter of the present year, the number of 
books, pamphlets, & published in Paris, amounted to 
1619; that of engravings, lithographs, &c., to 277; and 
that of musical works, to 147. 


GERMAN\. 


Dr. H. Schulz, of Dresden, who has resided for a long 
time in Rome, is engaged upon a History of the Arts in 
Southern Italy, from the earliest times to the 16th century. 
It is to form three falio volumes, with 120 plates. These 
will include many highly interesting specimens of Byzan- 
tine architecture in Apulia, from drawings by Hallmann, 
a Hanoverian; and those of Sicily are by Cavallari, an 
artist of equal talent. 

Baron von Roder, major in the service of the grand-duke 
of Baden, is preparing a narrative of Campaigns against 
the Turks, by the imperial licutenant-general Margrave 
Louis William of Baden-Baden, chiefly from inedited 
MSS. left by him, and by Margrave Herrman, president 
of the imperial aulic council of war. This interesting 
work will be enriched with unpublished documents from 
the archives of Vienna, Munich, and Carl:ru‘e. 

M. de Chateauneuf, who, in the course of twelve years, 
has erected many buildings, both public and private, in 
Hamburg, and the north of Germany, is about to publish 

Architectura Domestica,” consisting of outline plates, 
representing town and country houses, with their details 
and ornaments, plans, and perspective views, accompanied 
by English and German text. They will form an impe- 
rial 4to. volume. 

ITALY. 


Professor Zahn, of Naples, advantageously known for 
his works relating to Pompeji, intends to publish a series 
{f de igns, representing the most important discoveries 


made from 1827 to 1838 at Pompeji and Herculaneum, 
so as to form a pendant to his former works. All the 
houses discovered in the Strada di Mercurio, and in the 
Stradella Fortuna, at Pompeji, together with the pune) al 
paintings on their walls, are to be included in this new 
work, as well as the house recently cleared in the street of 
the graves, which is particularly rich in attractive objects. 
The designs will be as nearly as possible of the size and 
colour of the originals, and they comprise many of the 


most beautiful pointings of antiquity hitherto brought to 


It consists of a collection of! light 
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RUSSIA. 

Whether the fame of Boz has yet reached China we are 
unable to say, but it has been carried to the very borders 
of Asia, and may, at the time we are writing this para- 
graph, have penetrated into Siberia. No one of his 
works has yet, we believe, been translated into Russian, 
but we have met with a very long specimen from the 
Pickwick Pape namely, the adventures at Dingle Dell, 
and the Eat-and-Swill (Itansvill) electiop, in a Russian 
journal The t islation professes to be a Ire one; itis 
certainly as ted o and we found it far more exact 
than we had conceived it possible, considering the great 
difference of colloquial forms, and the difficulty of substi- 
tuting any equivalents for some of the phraseology and 


peculiar idioms of the original. 


BOGOTA." 


Mr. Steuart is not one of the many hundreds 
whom the epidemic love of travelling, so distinctive 
of this nineteenth century, has sent forth to observe 
and “to pencil.” He was attracted to the capi- 
tal of New Grenada by commercial views, and has 
published his narrative as a guide to regions compa- 
ratively dim and unexplored. He has not, however, 
viewed everything merely with a matter-of-fact com- 
mercial eye; his descriptions are sprightly and liber- 
ally coloured, and we shall come to them at once, 
and without further preamble. 

Mr. Stewart embarked at New York, at the head 
of a party of nine then and women, on the 19th of 
November, 1835; and on the 13th of the following 
month, they reached Santa Marta, a waste and deso- 
late city, its houses wckened by the sun’s rays, 
and cracked by earthquakes, with a very mongrel 
(scarcely a sixteenth being of pure white 
blood,) and its trade sunk to a mere nothit rv, 
to the superior advantages of Carthagena. ‘The 
Delays, hin- 

| 








p »pulation 


owing 
town, however, is said to be healthy. 
drances, and mortifications in the transactions of all 
business might naturally be expected in such a 
place; and accordingly we find Mr. Steuari fretted 
and worn out ere he had discharyed that part of his 


cargo which, with himself and the 


members of his 
factory, he purposed transporting by river to Bogota. 
But the exercise of his patience was but begun :— 

«| have said that we embarked ina sma!! bonga 
for Barranquilla; this name belongs to a boat of 
some forty feet in length, and sevenin width. Itis 
the most awkward attempt at naval architecture con- 
ceivable; i keelboat, with a square stern, but 
tottles terribly in the It is decked, having a 
small cabin aft, and carries an awkward sort of sail. 


a champan, and, on 





water. 


It can also be poled along like 
this account, the sides above the deck are not more 
than one foot high. As one of these was the very 
best conveyance to de had, we huddled Into it as 
well as we could; but I never will forget the looks 
of horror cast upon it by the four poor women when 
they first saw this miserable vessel; and 1 had no 





* Bogota in 1836-7; being a narrative of an Ex- 


pedition to the capital of New Grenada, and a Resi- 


dence there of Eleven’ Months. By J. Steuart. 
Wiley & Putnam. 
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BOGOTA. 


little trouble in reconciling them to it. The pro- 
{visions and most of the baggage were stowed away 
in the hold; the cabin looked so dirty that none de- 
scenled into it, but crowded round the hatchway, 
while the four black wretches termed bogas (river 
hoisted their strip of black canvas, and 
T, like a Dutch yawl, keel uppermost. 
Not having room sufficient to put up our cott- 


jabourers) 
we started ol 
* > 
slept on board of this wretched boat as 
hold, where they en- 


we best c ld; some in the 


countered the usual tenants of these craft, lizards, 
-ockroaches, fleas, ants, moschetoes, &c. ; others lay 
lowu on the deck upon mattresses, which, in this 
ine climate, is by far the best plan. 
sm y\ked be fore 


These boats 
being used; but, as we 
were in a hurry to leave, so as, if possible, to get 
away from Barranquilla before 
holidays should e 
ni next 


are usually 


the great Christmas 
mmence, it had been omitted. At 
orning, there being no wind, the bo- 

’ This pole is a straight 
stick, of considerable thickness, with a short crotch 
driven into one end, in order to keep it from sinking 
too far in the sand and mud; and the other end is ap- 
plic d to the breast.”’ 

These bogas, whom Mr. Steuart never lets pass 
without a word of abuse, do indeed seem to be the 
most brutalized and lazy set of “helps” that ever 
industrious factor was tormented with, Whenever 
any portion of their hire was paid them, or any ad- 
vance made according to agreement, it was their 
, and refuse to stir thence till 
their money was all spent in riotous living. But 
the scenery to ba 


; 


laylig 


ras pole d the beat alor g. 


usage to go on shere 


sailed through is enchanting—the 
Cienaga, or Salt Lake, is remarkable for the riches 
f vegetation on its banks; in some places, the 
party had to foree the boat through a mat of water- 
lilies, ** whose close-twisted and enduring roots for- 
while the trees on the 
shores were actually alive with red monkeys and ig- 
uanas. Passing this and a subsequent chain of lakes, 


which connect Santa Marta and the Rio Magdalena— 


ned a dense resistance ;” 


a distance of twenty-five leagues,—Mr. Steuart ex- 
perienced, in its fullest bitterness, the moscheto 
vlague; and after such a* voyage, a rest at Barran- 
juilla, before embarking on the Magdalena, must 


1ave been salutary, however annoying. <A very few 


res sulfice tor Barranquilla : one of these shows 


us a trait or two of manners :— 
* On Christmas eve (says Mr. Steuart) J was ia- 


vited to an entertainment given by St. Trespalacios 


(three palaces) at his fine mansion, the only one of 
In the early part of the 
services in the 
church ; amusing enough, to be sure; small yellow 


tallow candles ornamented every corner and crevice 
An immense eccncourse of 


two stories in the town. 
went to 


Vithness the 


evening, we 


if the barnlike building. 
half-naked boys were seated on 
making all 


veony 


the earthen floc r, 
sorts of uncouth sounds with small drums, 
3, cow-horns, &c., In order to imate 
joicings of the shepherds at the birth of Chiist, 
while the squeaking of two or three fiddles, and the 
nasal twang of the choir, was altogether too much for 
At ten o’clock, 
aancing conumenced in a buil ling S¢ parate from 


that of Trepalacios, and then we adjourned to church 


| whisti 


ihe re 


our risible faculties to withstand. 


gain, and remained uatil twelve; after that, to the 


supper-room, where a company ol about thirty couples 
sat down to a most excellent bill of fare, everything 
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1l4 BOGOTA 


being well served up. The wines, however, were 
execrable. The claret, Maderia, port, all were a 
bungling imitation; not a smack of genuine original- 
ity inthem! ‘The cure did the honours of the table, 
a fine, fat, } lly fe w, the very picture of a Friar 
Tuck, and never at a loss for a dash at wit or repar- 
tee. One of the toasts given by him was, * Health 
to the sick, and good digestion to the healthy.”” Some 
of the dark beauties present were from the neigh- 


bouring village of Ne id ; of these if you except a 
small pretty foot and sparkling eye, all were very 
commonplace looking indeed, there being but tw 

white faces in the w é emblage' * * Three 
o’clock in the morning found all the party merry 
enough, nor were avy allewed to depart for an hour 
later. One « Lit rt Mod au sements of thre 
evening was fur | sto go about daubding ove 

soine one’s unoccu chair with grease or mulled 
wine, and then r heartily when they pr ved 
successful in rese the former occupant. Ladies 
and all joined in this rare sport!! ‘This party, | 


found, was not given at the sole expense of one indi- 
vidual; but was a regular * out and oat’ picnic. Se- 
ner ‘T'respalacios ive his rooms and servants; 
another sent a dozen of wine; a third poultry; and 


thus every guest present, excepting strangers, had 


each contributed a share. On these occasions, a 
certain number of major-domo’s are appointed, whose 


ns, and to take 





duty it is to attend to the ex 


eare that all glasses, ercckery, &e., be returned to 
their proper owners. But this latter charge seldom 
happens to be fulfilled to the letterin acountry where 
alan stevery serv rn thief; and great oul- 
cries are frequently made for articles not forthcoming 
at the close of such feasts.’ 

By the 2nd of ] j v. the trave lers were ready 
for their further water voyage, for which, it appears, 
they had chosen the m healthy season. The party 
was divided into two vas; but met at the close 


of its first day’s voyage, with a melanch ly dimin 
tion, by the death of one of the young women, wh 
fell overboard, and was tin a * remoline”’ (whirl- 
pool), beyond the pos niity of retrieval. This, 
however, was the ouly fuial accident of a harrassing 
and uncomfortable voyage. Let us now look around 
us, for a few of the most notable features of the Ri 
Magdalena. One of these, is the number of smal] 


villages which the traveller passes in ascending the 
river :— 

* The number of houses, or rather huts, of dried 
clay and thatch, having but one door and window ir 
frout, vary f } to elgity; t yo era ly f r 
the river, som t irger ones havi treets I 
ning back. © 3 1 this ss of villages I 
not tne le M es, B t Barranea, whi 
are lareer and of n e trade ; buteven Nare, tl 
grea iver pe ' \ ocnil is \ t Ww 
little vi Ih reater f nbe! i1€s s 
places have a church, builtand thatched tn like m 
ner with the houses, the gabie end always ta v7 


the river. ‘The people subsist by fishing, raisi: 
i 


plantains to sell to the boats, or by keeping small 
shops, from which they serve out coarse dry-goods, 
aguardiente, bo. 18, &c., to the bogas. Not withstand- 
lug aii this, Where Is great apparent difference be- 
tween these villages as regards their individual 


cleanliness and the conditions of their inhabitants; 
but all are equally dul! and unintereating.—Mompox 


is the only place on the river where any thing like 
the bustle of active human life and industry is to be 
found. Generally you find the residents sleeping ir 
their huts, or lolling under the shade of some huge 
tree on the river’s brink; too lazy even to return an 
inswer toa simple question. We have frequently 
known them evade the trouble of selling us some arti- 
cle we wished to purchase merely for the sake of not 
being disturbed ; when at the same time, the misera- 
ble creatures had not one single cuartillo in their pos- 
session. Land is to be had for almost nothing ; and 
all that is requisite is to stick into the earth a few 
sprouts of plantain, to work a little for the first tw 
years, to supply present wants until the fruit is 
idy; or else to live upon the fine fish which are 
caught by means of the common hand-net: each in- 
dividual build his own house, makes his own tables, 
and sleeps upon the floor or a straw mat. Should 
the luxury of a light be required, it is only necessary 
to spear a sleeping alligator to procure an excellent 
oil; as for clothes, the fashion of that section of the 
country does not exact much; half a yard of un- 
bleached cotton will supply all that is requisite for a 
whole year. Many of the negresses and squaws, 
however go in camisons (gowns) of printed goods; 
and the smal] farmers between these villages are 
often found dressed in shirts and loose trousers of 
white cotton,and even linen. ‘The bogasin general, 
receive good wages for their trips up and down the 
river, and it is upon them that the lazy villagers de- 
pend, fleecing them when ever they have an op- 
portunity. * * We generally stopped once a 
day to get wood for culinary purposes ; and it was 
amusing to see the manner in which the bogas went 
about chopping it, taking a full half hour to procure 
a sufficiency fur asingle meal, and using for that pur- 
pose their hatchets or knives, a sort of bungling at- 
tempt at a swe rd.—The greater part of the woods or 
this riverand throughout the country consists of trees 
extremely heavy, full of sap, and quite unfit for burn- 
ing. 
At Mempox, * the head-quarters of the bogas for 
fun and frolic,” the party halted for three days. This 
s a far more cleanly, far less decayed town, than 
Santa Marta; the population is better clad, and 
cheerful, to the point of even regarding with com- 
pl cency the det rmity of the goitre, to which the 
inhabitants are liable. But the poco curante spirit 
eeins to belong to these districts :— 
* On the very d iy we leit Momp: x they had a 


seri s fire, caused by the win i’s blowing some hot 


mbers out of a sma!! furnace, which set fire to one 

f those li cane sheds that are almost always i 

t rear of eve house. As the only means they 
extinguishing the flame was by pouring larg: 

then jars uf water upon them, the fire spread over 

7 eXtent in an instant, and was only arrested 

\ iving at a Jarge vacant enclosure. ‘To see 

them running with these huge jars of water, and 


lashing them, jars and all, into the flames, strikes 
y a most novel and primitive mode of 


| g a stop to a conflagration. 

«The women have a very simple way of making 
theirt ton the Magdalena: they bring to the river 
ide a change of clean garments, and large calabashes 
for dipping up the water; after loosing the dress 


eck, they commence pouring over their 
heads calabash alter calabash full of water, remain- 
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ing all the time in sitting posture. Which ceremo- 
ny being completed, they comb apd braid their hair, 
dress, and retire.”’ 

Mr. Steuart’s Journal is full of co apl ints against 
the Insolence and indolence of the bogas. His tra- 
velling companions give him less trouble, save some 
natural fears of the alligators on the part of the wo- 
men. They were visited by one tremendous storm 

f rain on the Ist of February, and we placed in 
some feril on the 8th of the s ume month, while pas- 
sing the rapids of the Angostura,— 

“The current of which, for about three quarters of a 
mile, runs from ten to twelve knots an hour, the Magda- 
lena in this place narrowing to three hundred and fifty o 


{ " + , 
four hundred yards in width, with bold, rocky shores, wel 


wooded. There are several protru ling rocky a es 
which form remolinos more or less dangerous; but th 
one most to be dreaded is just at the entrance of tix 


Angostura,in going up. Here stands a solitary house on 


a hill, where the bogas stopped the boats and took strong 
lines ashore, dragging, with much trouble, the boats 
around this point. ‘Ca—e a los Ingleses,’ vociferated 
the crew, as they experienced the difliculty of this under- 
taking; ‘quitan las cabuyas que se vayan al demonio’ 
(d—n the English; let go the ropes, and let them go to 
the devil!) At hearing this ebullition of friendly fecling 
on their part, I had merely to point very significantly to 
a double barrelled piece then in my hands; and it is 
astonishing what faith these fellows have in the aim of an 
‘estrangero’ (foreigner.” 

On the 16th, the boats made the bodegas of Madre de 
Dios: from this point to, Bogota, the journey was to be 
accomplished by land. Ve have dwelt somewhat dis- 
proportionately on this river voyage, as conveying an idea 
of the nature and facilities of transport in that little-known 
district. 

The land journey, taken on mule-back, which occupied 
about ten days, was far more prosperous and exciting than 
the slower ascent of the Rio Magdalena—the route 
between Honda and Bogota comprising some magnificent 
scenery :-— 

“On the 2lst (says Mr. Steuart,) we commenced the 
steep and fatiguing ascent of the ‘ Sarjento’ nountain, 
which has an elevation of three thousand eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea. The labour of the poor 
mules, under a sun about eighty-¢ ight deure es in the 
shade, was dreadful. In some of the ste: pest parts, 
many of us dismoi nted ind dr »ve the animals on be- 
fore. When about midway, the path winds zigzag 
up the hill side, and in many parts the mules had to 
make a leap of about three feet and a half in order to 
land on the next little platform formed out of the 
rock, and there stopped a moment to breathe previous 
to making another leap. In order to attend to the 
bagyage, I ke pt the rear of the party, and, in look- 
ing upwards, could perceive the trout man in our 
ranks at least three hundred feet above me, in ai 

he total un- 
guardedness of the way, which had neither fences 


almost perpendicu ir direction, while t 


nor protection of any kind, and while the steps of 
the mules was actually within one half foot of the 
brink of a precipice which it was fearful to lo 
down upon, impressed me most deeply with a sense 
now let me 


of our novel and exciting situation. Bi 


speak of the summit itself of this noble mountain. 
Not one of us, I think, will ever forget the feelings 
of awe, delight, and’ wonder which we experienced | 
as we suddenly stopped our mules and gazed around. 
For leagues the eye wandered over a close and con-| 


stant succession of large and smal! conical-shaped 
hills, whose sides presented an aspect similar to that 
of the ploughed sea in a storm, and were clothed 
with wood and verdure to the very summits. The 


Magdaleia, which now appeared like a small, 


golden coloured stream, sparkling in the sunshine 


vefore us, still pursued the same tortnous track as 


heretofore. Little spots of waving sugar-cane, or In- 


dian maize, were scattered hers nd there on every 


vand, aderuing the sunny sides of these myriad 


nountains, while the small dotted huts of the owners 
to hang out in bold relief, lke so many 





SW w’s nests under the she!tering eaves. In the 

lle of many of these corn-fields we observed 

i raised platiorms, on whiea were m uted 

| » childre S ting at t very top of 

eir jungs, in order to tri teu away the flocks of 

vreedy paroquets, whic { devour whole fields of 
saize In an Ineredibly s! i 

At the qu et vill ge ol ( uiras, the y were hospi- 


tably entreated by the well-known Colonel Acosta, 
the p itriarch of the district, ** and this in more sen- 
ses than one.’’ But we cannot linger among the 
comforts of this resting-place, having already tarried 
so long on the way to Bogota, that little place is left 
us for that city itself, and the adventures which 
marked Mr. Steuart’s residence there. From this 
point orward, the form of personal narrative is, ina 
great measure, laid aside, and the work, though not 
less useful, becomes, in some degree, less amusing. 
The citv is first minutely described, with its * lions” 
—the Palace. and the Cathedral, and the Church of 
Sin Franciseo, which are ** no such great things after 
}]"—then its manufactures; Mr. Stevart making out 
1 notable list of * things wanted,” by the supply 
whereof any enterprising capitalists could hardly 
noney in his purse. Another chapter is 
devoted to the institutions and morals of the place; 
the latter, though improved, it is said, within the last 
twenty years, stil! hang loosely enough about its in- 
habitants. The Bogotans, acc« rding to Mr. Ste vart, 


} 
Jin the shop, 


! 
fail to put 





ire born thieves: the purchaseris robbs 
he shopman ts robb ! by the purchaser, the master 
is robDoe { by his d mestic. \ pe ir of an ed jles may 
ve extracted, Pilustrating the relations between the 
employer and the person employed :— 

{| had upon my first arrival in Bogota, made an 
urreement wih two natives that they should lay down 
the esteras, or home-manufactured straw-mats. at 
thout half what they at first asked me. Upon pay- 
ing the money into the hands of him who seemed to 
ve chief in the matter, he pronounced the amount 
correct, after the reals were by myself twice told 
ver in the presence of two witnesses, when I turned 
iway into another room. In a short time, the rascal 

une running after me, vociferating, that there were 
two reals wanting, and that consequently, he would 

yn The fel- 
w looked guilty, and I comprehended at a glance 


ose the one and his companton the other. 
that his purpose was to cheat his miserable partner 
out of a paltry re il. I seized him at once by the 
eck, and forced him to confess that the two reals in 
juestion were in the toe of his sandals, whence he 
lrew them tortd instanter,. 

*No one can p wssibly conec:ive the extreme vex- 
ition caused by such a state of things, especially as 
it prevails universally among the peones. I never 
before knew a people in whom kind treatment and 
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liberal wages did not in some way form an attach-|they don’t want her to be married, and don’t want to 
ment to the interests and welfare of their employers,| marry her themselves, why in the name of wonder 


My worthy landlord, the Senor Antonio 
Vianriquez, upon visiting me shortly after being set- 


save these 


tled in the house, actually held up his hands In utter 
amazement when he saw the keys of some of the 
doors left in their place s. ° But,’ said l, senor, all 
are not surely the same? I treat them well, and pay 
good wages. The Sf nor’s short and compre he nsive 
reply I have had too strong reasons for crediting 
ever since. ‘Senor’ said he, ‘esa gente son los 
mayores picarones del mundo, y sin rem dia’ these 
people are the greatest rascals in the whole world, 
and there is no help for it. 

Mr. Steuart remarks, that the national costume of 
ruana and mantilla is peculiarly, if not purposely, 
adapted to the indulgence of this national propensity. 
Further, the Bogotans, like certain of their northern 
brethren have the peremptory habit of taking the law 
into their own hands, om certain occasions: a ** bo- 
chincha”’’ or riot among them, must be a formidable 
allair, according to Mr. Steuart’s de scription. Mr. 
Steuart narrates an attack made upon the farm of 
Mr. Haldane, at Guardras, unprovoked and savage 


enough in its circumstances to have figured in on 
of Cooper’s novels, which was only parried by a re- 
part of 
the besieged. In conclusion the whole picture of 
discomfort, demoralization, ignorance, nd want ol 
scrutiny, is sufficiently forbidding ; and we find little 
to tempt even the most enterprising and resolut 
lover of money to mend his fortune by becoming a 
factor at Bogota. 


markable display of personal bravery on the 


From the Nickieby Papers 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
CHAPTER LV. 


Of family matters, cares, hopes, dis 


_ ; 
poini ments, arm 
fl 


sorrows, 


Atruovcna Mrs. Nickleby had been made acquaint- 
ed by her son und dat ovhiter with every circumstance 
of Madeline Bray’s history which was kaown to 
them; although the responsible situation in which 
Nicholas stood had been carefully explained to her, 
and she had been prepared even for the possible con- 
tingency of having to receive the young lady in he 
own house—-improbable as such a result had ap- 
peared only a few minutes before it came about-— 
still, Mrs. Nickleby, from the moment when this 
confidence was first reposed in her late on the pre- 
vious evening, had remained in an unsatisfactory and 
profoundly mystified state, from which no ex plana- 
tions or arguments could relieve her, and which every 
fresh soliloquy and reflection only aggravated ior 
and more. 

* Bless my heart, Kate,” so the good lady argued, 
“if the Mr. Cheerybles don’t want this young lady 
to be married, why don’t they file a bill against the 
Lord Chancellor, make her a chances ry ward, and 


shut her ip In the Fleet prison ior safety———I have 


read of such things in the newspapers a hundred 


should Nicholas go about the we rid forbidding peo- 
ple’s banns ?”’ 

‘I don’t think you quite understand,” said Kate, 
gently. 

* Well I am sure, Kate, my dear, you're very 
polite,’ replied Mrs. Nickleby. “1 have been mar- 
ried myself I hope, and I have seen other pet ple 
warried, Not understand, indeed !”’ 

‘‘] know you have had great experience, dear 
mama,” said Kate; ‘* I mean that perhaps you don’t 
quite understand all the circumstances in this In- 


stance. We have stated them awkwardly, I dare 


“hat I dare say you have,” retorted her mother, 
briskly. ‘That’s very likely. Iam not to be held 
accountable forthat; though at the same time, as the 
circumstances speak for themselves, | shall take the 
iberty, my love, of saying that I do understand them, 

nd perfectly well too, whatever you and Nicholas 
may choose to think to the contrary. Why is such 
1 great fuss made because this Miss Magdalen is 
going te marry somebody who is older than herself ? 
Your poor papa was older than I was—four years 
and a half older. Jane Dibabs——the Dibabses 
ived in the beautiful little thatched white house one 
story high, covered all over with ivy and creeping 
pl ints, with an exquisite little porch with twining 
honeysuckles and all sorts of things, where the ear- 
wigs used to fall into one’s tea on a Summer evening, 
and always fell upon their backs and kicked dread- 
fully, and where the frogs used to get into the rush- 
light shades when one stopped all night, aad sit up 
and look through the little holes like Christians—— 
Jane Dibabs, she married a man who was a great 
deal older than herself, and would marry him not- 
withsianding all that could be said to the contrary, 
and she was so fond of him that nothing was ever 
equal to it. There was no fuss made about Jane Di- 
babs, and her husband was a most honourable and 
excellent man, and every body spoke well of him. 
Then Ww ny she uld there be any fuss about this Mag- 
dalen ?” 

* Her husband is much older; he is not her own 
choice, his character is the very reverse of that which 
you have just described. Dx n't you see a broad dis- 
tinction between the two cases?” said Kate. 

To this Mrs. Nickleby only replied that she durst 
say she was very stupid, indeed she had no doubt 
she was, for her own children almost as much 
told her so eve ry dav of her life; to be sure she was 
» little older than they, and pe rhaps some foolish peo- 
ple might think she oueht reasonably to know best. 
However, no doubt she was wrong, of course she was 





—she always was——she couldn’t be right, indeed 
——<ouldn’t be « xpect d to be——so she had better 
ot expose lierself any more; and to ali Kate’s con- 


ciliations and concessions for an hour ensuing, the 


good Jady gave no other replies than——Oh, certainly 
am WY hy “did the y ask Aer——Aer opinion was of no 
consequence——it didn’t matter what she said-—with 
many other rejoinders of the same class. 

| an this frame of mind (expressed when she had 
become too resigned for speech, by nods of the head, 


times; or, if they are so very fond of her as Nicho-| uplifting of the eyes, and little beginnings of groans, 
Jas says they are, why don’t they marry herthem-|converted as they attracted attention into short 
selves——one of them [ mean. And even supposing| coughs), Mrs. Nickleby remained until Nicholas and 
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Kate returned with the object of their solicitude;!recognition ol the praises which Kate, when they 











when, having by this time asserted her own import- caiied vid sc es—they seemed old now, and to 
ance, aud becoming b nterested in the tria!s have ’ i years ago—w d javish on 
young and | ful, she not only display er brother; where W | have been the wonder cven 
the utmost zeal and solicitude, but took ere it credit \if those praises had found a quick response in the 
to herself for recominending the course of procedure breast of Madeline, and if with the image of Nicho- 
which her son had adopted; frequently declari: las so constantly recurring im the features of his 
with an ex] ressive lo k, that it was very fortunate | Sister that she could searcely se parate the two, she 
things were as they were, and hinting, that but for) had sometimes found it equally difficult to assign to 
great encouragement and wisdom on her own part, | each the feelings they had first insy ired, and had im- 
they never could have been brought to that pass. perceptibly mingled with her gratitude to Nicholas, 
Not to strain the question whether Mrs. Nickleby some of that warmer feeling winch she had assigned 
had or had not any great hand in bringing matters | to Kate ? 
about, It Is ul juestionabie that she had sts ig ground “My de .’ Mrs. Nickleby would say, coming 
for exultation. brothers, upon their retr bhe- into the m with an elaborate caution caiculated to 





Hons upon Nicholas for the’ discompose the nerves of an invalid rather more 





part he had taken, | evinced so much joy at the al-|than the entry of a horse-soidier at full gallop; 
tered state of events and nee ry of their young yw nd yourself to-night. I hope you are 
friend from t 5 5 and ing $80 threatening, | bette mg 
that, as she more than one inf ed her dauchte1 * Aimost w mama,” Kate w reply, laying 
she now c¢ dered the fort es of the fami'y “ wn her work, | takino Madeline’s hand in hers. 
good as” e. Mr. Charles Cheeryble, indeed,| ‘ Kate! Mrs. Nickleby wou'd say, reprovingly, 
Mrs. Nickleby p ively asserted had. in the first ** don’t talk so | > (the worthy v herself talk- 
transports of his surpr nd delight, “ as ) er that would have n the blood of 
said so, and W " t } ly ex] ing | . ‘ t man ru! 1 in his vel 
qualification meant, she subsided, whenever she Kate W 1 take this reproof very quietly, and 
mentioned the s ect, t such a mysterl Ss \irs Ni ° ing every bi a creak, and 
important state, and had such visions of wealth very thread rustle as she moved stealthily about, 
aienity in | spre ve, t it f ad ¢ W I ii— 
though they were) she was ats 1es almost “ My N has t e home, and | 
happy as if slie had 1 y been pe y provided have com ing to ¢ , ny ir, to know 
for on a st { it Ss; by all ber « vn lips exactly how y e, for he 
were over W { my unt, at n r \ 

I‘he s len nd t e shock e | 1 re IV H S ( ust y 4 haps Made- 
combine ea fili » and xiety f line w ‘ * Ne y half | ! 
mind which ( for ] no time ¢ jured, proves We . | I ve saw such pe n ry inte 
joomuch tor M ine’s streng Recove va fror Ss ¥ e for tin | here ! Mrs. Ni y would 
the state { st ( Into \ ch the sudden death | ex l i s nent; *] ( e | never 
of her father h \ 1 her, she only ex- ! | tt tN was alter 
changed thate ! f f danwer S al su _ m st Mr Ni y used to 
tive illness. When the ’ e physi we say¥—' pa l 1 speaking of h my dear 
which have been sustained by an unnatural stra —ised to sa t petite was the best clock in the 
upon the mental energies and a resolute detern world, but 3 petite, my de Miss Bray, 
tion not to yield, at last wive way, their « ’ f 1 wish v rd i re 1 k vou 
prostration is us y propor te to the strengt! glit to take ething that would give y one; I 
of the effort which has previ sly upheld tl n S I n’t k w, tI ive hi 1 that two or 
Thus it was that tl ‘ VI there f ve lobst« ve an appet hough 
was of no slight or tem ry 1 ‘ but on nes t same U y aller , for 1 suppose 
which for a time threatened her reason, and—scarcely t | in appetite before you can take’em. 
worse—her life its | | | Osters, | Ine t ters, Dut 1 cours it’s 

Who slowly recove from rder severe 1 tl " h re y how you cameto know 
and dangerous, « Ce remittl tN , 
attentions of such a e aso tle, tender, ¢€ r “We | ppene 1 to be t talking al t him, 
Kate? On whom the sweet soft voice, ti na;that was it.” 
light step, the « sate hand, the quiet, cheertul, \ never scem to me to be talkis boutanything 
noiseless discharge of se t sand itt ( , Kate, ane non ‘ I am quit rprised 
of kindness and re iw h we fe so de yw ity Ing » very t c ess, Y« mm find 
we are ill, and f et ily When we f t to 1 t metimes, and when 
on whom could t ke so deep an liapre V now how portantitis to keep up Miss Bray’s 
on a young he with every pur t . inte he d hat, it really is quit 
affection that women cheri almost a st y to me what can induce you to keep on 
the endearments de\ r ts own s ve | ‘ se, n, i, GIN, € oly n 
as it learnt them from itself; and rendere ; san i \ L ve nurse, Kate, 
ty and suffering keenly suse ft yianda vi 1 one, and | mean very 
so long unknown and s x J ull , well; but I w vy this—t it \ n’t for me, I 
wonder that days became as years in knitting tl t d tk v¥ what w f ( liss Bray’s 
together? What wonder, if with every hour of re-!spiriis, and so I tell the doctor every duy. He says 
turning health, there came some stronger and sweeter he wonders how I sustain my own, and I am sure 


= = 





eee Rete ow 


! 


I very often wender myself how I can contrive to 


keep s I do. Qf course 





With that, Mrs. N sleby 


and for some three q rters of 


great variety of distracting 


tracting manner possibie, t 


length ont 


Nicholas while he took his sup! 


nary frais r of bis spirits wit 
she ¢ ed the pa nt 

Ww } furtive veer him up by 
lesa, nd \ pl t M ss Br 1\ 
foolis y talked ab g 

ly matt When she im 

ly i \ l 1 
marks, sh \\ id is Se 
duties she had |} i i tt 


were to! en t i€ eit, the 
on with | 
At lines when Nich 

he would be accompanied by 
who was comm S ed vy t 

' vw Ma e wast t event 
med they \ 1 Ver ire 
Nick ) ae i l { pa 
Brie sh i 1} i r wits ) 
sions and tokens wh » had 
sl) surew \ sus 
as his | “ iM 
to see Kate as to fier 
ally as th ) ieTs W } 
with the medical man, came ba 
very frequently them ves, and re 


from Nich is every morn 


half so discreet 1d Sag 


ous withal! ind neve 


eraish Pp, of such unfathomahie 
brought to bear upon Mr. Frank, wit 
ascertaining whether her suspicions were well found- 
taking her into 
ipon her mer- 


his confidence and throwing 


ciful consiteration. Extensive 


f ea that she must 


ved a full 


ed, and if so of tantalizing him into 


NICHOLAS 


exertion, but 


There’s no- 


eessary, and | 


iw upa cnalr, 
run through ¢ 
ihe most dis- 
herseil away at 
go and amuse 
After a prelimi- 
ormation that 


worse, she 


, because ate 


inspiriting re 


on the arduous 
wi Sometmes 


, 1 anyth.ng 


] 


ik interested 
it Ss muct 
n e especi- 
mimunicate 


urdsand forwards 


| report 
were proud 
vas anybody 
f so mysteri- 
cunning gen 


S as sne 


the view of 


j 


the artillery, 


} | 


heavy and light, which Mrs. Nickleby brought into 
of - 


play for the furtherance t 


scnemes, and 


various and opposite the means which she employe 


to bring about the end she had 


At one time 


she was all cordiality and ease, at another all stiffness 


and frigidity. Now she wouk 


to open her 


whole heart to her unhappy victim, and the next tine 


they met receive him with the 


distant and stu- 


dious reserve, as if a new light had broken tn upon 


} 


check them in the bud; as if 


realised. At other times, w 
there to overhear, and Kate w 


lng her *k friend, the worthy 
dark hints of an intention to 


three or four years, or to Se 
ment of her health, impaired by he 
to America on a visit, or anywhere that threatened 

{ 


her, and guessing his intentions, s 


resoived t 


the lmprove- 


late fatigues, or 


lid ever get 
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a long and tedious separation. Nay, she even went 


so far as to hint obscurely at an attachment enter- 
tained for her d mughter by the son of an oid neigh r 
f theirs, one Horatio Peltirogus (a young gentle- 
man who might have been at that time four years old, 
wr thereabouts . and to re preset tit indeed as almost 
1 settled thing between the families—only waiting 
for her daughter's final decision to come off with the 
sanction of the church, and to the unspeakable hap- 
piness and content of all parties. 

It was in the full pride and glory of having sprung 
this last mine one night with extraordinary success, 
that Mrs. Nickleby took the opportunity of being 
left alone with her son before retiring to rest, to 
sound hin upon the subject which so oce pied her 
thoughts: not doubting that they could have but one 

inion respecting it. ‘To this "en 1, she appro ched 
the question with divers laucat ry and appropriate 
remarks touching the general amiability of Mr. Frank 
Cheeryble. : 

“You are quite right, mother,”’ said Nicholas, 
‘quite right. He is a fine feliow.” 

** Good-looking too,”’ said Mrs. Nickleby. 

* Decidedly good-looking,”’ answered Nicholas. 

** What may you eall his nose, now, my dear ?’ 
pursued Mrs. Nickleby, wishing to interest Nicholas 


in the subject to the utmest. 
“ ( ull it 7”? repe ited N -holas. 
* Ah!” returned his mother, ** what style of uose— 
what order of architecture, if one may say so. I 
r in noses. Do you call ita Ro- 


«| n my word, mother,”’ said Nicholas, laugh- 
ell as I remember, I should call it a kind 
f Composite, or mixed nose But I have no very 
ig recollection upon the subject, aud if it will 
iheation, I ] observe it more 


now. 


iT ‘a " 


iliord you any 


» pra 
closely, and let you 


iN 
“J wish you would, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickle- 
by, with an earnest look. 
* Very well,” returned Nicholas. “TI will. 
Nicholas returned to the perusal of the book he 
had been reading, when the dialogue | 
far. Mrs. Nickleby, after stopping a little for con- 


iad gone thus 
sideration, resuined. 
** He is very much attached to you, Nicholas, my 


r 


! 
f 


Nichelas laughingly said, as he closed his hook, 
that he was glad to hear it, and observed that his 
mother seemed deep in their new friend’s coufidence 
llready. 

“Hem!” said Mrs. Nickleby. “I don’t know 


ibout that, my dear, but I think it is very necessary 


t somehod Ss d t s eo fid | } , 
that ! ily should be in his confidence—highly 


Klated by a look of curiosity frem her son, and 
the consciousness of possessing a great secret all to 
verself, Mrs. Nickleby went on with great anima- 


‘“*T am sure, my dear Nicholas, how you can have 
failed to notice it is to me quite extraordinary ; 
though I don’t know why I should say that either, 
because of course ae far as it goes, and to a certain 
extent, there is a great deal in this sort of thing, 
especially in this early stage, which however clear 
it may be to females, can scarcely be expected to 
be so evident to men. I don’t say that T have any 
particular penetration in such matters. I may have ; 
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those about me should know best about that, and| Nicholas had never, until that moment, bestowed 
perhaps do know. Upon that point I shall express|one thought on the remote possibility of such an oc- 
no opinion—it wouldn’t become me to do so; it’s|currence as that which was ncw communicated to 
quite out of the question—quite.”’ him; for, besides that he had been much from home 
Nicholas snuffed the candles, put his hands in his}of late and closely oceupied with other matters, his 
arp and leaning back in his chair, assumed a|own jealous fears had prompted the suspicion that 
ook of patient suffering and melancholy resignation. | some secret interest in Madeline, akin to that which 
“1 think it’s my duty, Nicholas, my dear,” re-|he felt himself, occasioned those visits of Frank 
sumed his mother, * to tell you what I know, not|Cheeryble which had recently become so frequent. 
only because you have a right to know it too, and to| Even now, although he knew that the observation of 
know everything that happens in this family, but) an anxious mother was much more likely to be cor- 
because you have it in your power to promote and|rect in such a case than his own, and although she 
ussist the thing very much; and there is no doubt!reminded him of many little circumstances which, 
that the sooner one can come to a clear understand-| taken together, were certainly susce ptible of the con- 
Ing upon such subjects, it is always better every struction she triuinphantly put upon them, he was 
way. There are a great many things you might do, | not quite convinced but that they arose from mere 
such as taking a walk in the garden sometimes, or good-natured thoughtless gallantry, which would 
sitting up stairs in your own room for a little while, | have dictated the same conduct towards any other 
or making believe to fa!l asleep occasionally, or pre-| girl who was young and pleasing—at all events, he 
tending that you recollected some business, and going | hoped so, and therefore tried to believe it. 
out for an hour or so, aid taking Mr. Smike with| ‘I am very much disturbed by what you tell me,”’ 
you. These seem vi ry slight things, and I dare say said Nicholas, after a little reflection, ** though I yet 
you will be amused at my making them of so much| hope you may be mistaken.” 
importance ; at the same time, my dear, I can assure **] don’t understand why you should hope so,” 
you (and you'll find this out, Nicholas, for yourse if said Mrs. Nickle by, iad I confe 88; but you may de- 
one of these days, if you ever fall in love with any-| pend upon it I am not.” 
body, as I trust and hope you will, provided she is ** What of Kate ?”’ inquired Nicholas. 
respectable and well conducted, and of course you'd “Why that, my dear, returned Mrs. Nickleby, 
never dream of falling in love with anybody who|*is just the point upon which I am not yet satisfied. 
was-not), I say, I can assure you that a great deal| During this sickness, she has been “constantly at 
more depends upon these little things than you| Madeline’s bedside—never were two people so fond 
would suppose possible. If your poor papa was|of each other as they have grown—and to tell you the 
alive, he would tell you how much depended upon|truth, Nicholas, I have rather kept her away now 
the parties being left alone. Of course you are not|and then, because I think it’s a good plan, and urges 
to go out of the room as if you meant it and did it}a young man on. He doesn’t get too sure, you 
on purpose, but as if it was quite an accident, and | know.” 
to come back again in the same way. If you cough| She said this with such a mingling of high delight 
in the passage before you open the door, or whistle | and self-congratulation, that it was inexpressibly 
carelessly, or hum a tune, or something of that sort,| painful to Nicholas to dash her hopes; but he felt 
1o let them know you’re coming, it’s always better ;| that there was only one honourable course before him, 
because of course, though it’s not only natural, but| and that he was bound to take it. 
perfectly correct and proper under the cireumstances,| ** Dear mother,”’ he said kindly, “don't you see 
still it is very confusing if you interrupt young peo-| that if there really were any serious inclination on the 
ple when they are—when they are sitting on the|part of Mr. Frank towards hate, and we suffered 
sofa, and—and all that sort of thing, which is very | ourselves for one moment to encourage it, we should 
nonsensical perhaps, but still they will do Nag be acting a most dishonourable and ungrateful part? 
The profound astonishment with which her son|I ask you if you don’t see it, but I need not say that, 
regarded her during this long address, gradually in-|[ know you don’t, or you would have been more 
creasing as it approached its climax, in no way dis-|strictly upon your guard. Let meexplain my mean- 
composed Mrs. Nickleby, but rather exalted her|ing to you—remember how poor we are.” 
opinion of her own cleverness; therefore, merely stop-| Mrs. Nickleby shook her head, and said through 


ping to re inark, with much complacency, that she| her tears that poverty was not a crime. 

had fully expected him to be surprised, she entered ** No,”’ said Nicholas, * and for that very reason 
upon a vast quantity of circumstantial evidence of a| poverty should engender an honest pride, that it may 
particularly incoherent and perplexing kind, the up-|not lead and tempt as to unworthy actions, and that 
shot of which was to establish, beyond the possibili-| we may preserve the self-respect which a hewer of 
ty of doubt, that Mr. Frank Cheeryble had fallen| wood and drawer of water may maintain—and does 


desperately in love with Kate. better in maintaining than a monarch his. Think what 
* With whom ?”’ cried Nicholas. we owe to these two brothers; remember what they 
Mrs. Nickleby repeated, with Kate. have done and co every day for us with a generosity 


* What! our Kate—my sister hg and delicacy for which the devotion of our whole 

* Lord, Nicholas!” returned Mrs. Nickleby,|lives would be a most imperfect and inadequate re- 
‘*whose Kate should it be, if not ours; or what turn. What kind of return would that be which 
should I care about it, or take any interest in it for,; would be comprised in our permitting their nephew, 


if it was anybody but your sister their only relative, whom they regard as a son, and 


“Dear mother,” said Nicholas, “surely itcan’t be.”’|for whom it would be mere childishness to suppose 
“ Very good, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, they have not formed plans suitably adapted to the 
with great confidence, “ Wait, and see.”’ education he has had, and the fortune he will inherit 
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—in our permitting him fo marry a portionless gir] 
so closely connected with us, that the irresistible in- 
ference must be that he was entrapped by a plot; 
that it was a deliberate scheme and speculation 
amongst us three. Bring the matter clearly before 
yourself, mother. Now, how would you feel if they 
were married, and the brothers coming here on one 
of those kiad errands which bring them here so often, 
you had to break out to them the truth? Would 
1 , and feel that you had played an hon- 


you be at « | 
est, Open pa 
Poor Mrs. 


mured that of course 


Nickleby, crying more and more, mur- 
Mr. Frank would ask the cen- 
sent of his uncles first. 

« Why, to be sure, tat would place-him in a bet- 
ter situation with them,” said Nicholas, but we 
shoul, siill be open to the same suspicions, the dis- 
tance between us would still be as great, the advan- 
tages to be gained would still be as manifest as now. 
We may be reckoning with our host in ali this,”” he 
added more cheerfully, “and 1 trust, and almost 
believe we are. If it be otherwise, | have that con- 
fidence in Kate that I know she will feel as I do, and 
In You, dear mother, to be assured that after a little 
consideration you will do the sate.” 

After m ny more representations and entreaties, 
Nicholas obtained a promise from Mrs. Nickleby 
that she would try all she could to think as he did, 
and that if Mr. Frank persevered in his attentions she 
would endeavour to discourage them, or at the least, 
would render him no countenance or assistance. He 
determined to forbear mentioning the subject to Kate 
until he was quite convinced there existed a real ne- 
cessity for his doing so, and resolved to assure him- 
self, as well as he could by close personal observation, 
of the exact position of affairs. ‘This was a very wise 
resolution, but he was prevented from putting it 


in practice by a new source of anxiety and uneasi- 


ness. 

Smike became alarmingly ill; so reduced and ex- 
hausted that he could scarcely move from room to 
room without assistance, and so worn and emaciated 
that it was painful to look upon him. Nicholas was 
warned by the same medical authority to whom he 
had at first appealed, that the last charice and hope 
of his life depended on his being instantly removed 
from London. That part of Devonshire in which 
Nicholas had been himself bred when a boy, was 
named as the most favourable spot; but this advice 
was cautiously coupled with the information, that 
whoever accompanied him thither must be prepared 
for the worst, for every token of a rapid consumption 
had appeared, and he might never retura alive. 

The kind brothers, who were acquainted with the 
poor creature’s sad history, despatched old Tim to 
be present at this consultation. ‘That same morning, 
Nicholas was summoned by brother Charles into his 
private room, and thus addressed : 

“* My dear sir, no time must be lost. This lad shall 
not die if such human means as we can use can save 
his life; neither shall he die alone, and in a strange 
place. Remove him to-morrow morning, see that he 
has every comfort that his situation requires, and 
don’t leave him—don’t leave him, my dear sir, un- 
til you know there is no longer any immediate dan- 
ger. It would be hard indeed to part you know—no, 
no, no. Tim shall wait upon you to-night sir; Tim 


NICKLEBY. 


two. Brother Ned, my dear fellow, Mr. Nickleby 
waits to shake hands and say good bye; Mr. Nickle- 
by won’t be long gone ; this poor chap will soon gét 
better—very soon get better—and then he'll find 
out some nice homely country people to leave him 
with, and go backwards and forwards sometimes— 
backwards and forwards you know, Ned—and there’s 
no cause to be down hearted, for he'll very soon get 
better, very soon, won't he—won’t he, Ned ?” 

What Tim Linkinwater said, or what he brought 
with him that night, needs not be told. Next morn- 
ing Nicholas and his feeble companion began their 
journey. 

And who bat one—and that one he who, bat for 
those who crowded round him then, had never meta 
look of kindness, or known a word of pity—could 
tell what agony of mind, what blighted thoughts, 
what unavailing sorrow, were involved in that sad 
parting ! 

** See,”’ cried Nicholas eagerly, as he looked from 
the coach window, “they are at the corner of the 
lane stil! And now there’s Kate—poor Kate, whom 
you said you couldn’t bear to say good bye to—wa- 
ving her handkerchief. Don’t go without one gesture 
of farewell to Kate !”’ 

* ] cannot make it!” cried his trembling compan- 
ion, falling back in his seat and covering his eyes. 
«Do you see her now ? Is she there stil] ?” 

* Yes, yes!’’ said Nicholas earnestly. ‘There, 
she waves her hand again. I have answered it for 
you—and now they are out of sight. Do not give 
way so bitterly, dear friend, donot. You will meet 
them all again.” 

He whom he thus encouraged, raised his withered 
hands and clasped them fervently together. 

“ [n heaven—I humbly pray to God—in heaven !”’ 

It sounded like the prayer of a broken heart. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Ralph Nickleby, haffle d by his nephew in his late desi gn, 
hatches a scheme of retalialion which accident sug- 
gests lo him, and tukes into his counsels a tried aux- 
wliary. 

The course which these adventures shape ont for 
themselves and imperatively call upon the historian 
to observe, now demands that they should revert: to 
the point they attained previous to the commence- 
iment of the last chapter, when Ralph Nickleby and 
Arthur Gride were left together in the house where 
death had so suddenly reared his dark and heavy 
banner. 

With clenched hands, and teeth ground together so 
firm and tight that no locking of the jaws could for 
the time have fixed and riveted them more securely, 
Ralph stood for some minutes in the same attitude 
in which he had last addressed his nephew: breath- 
ing heavily, but as rigid and-motionless in other re- 
spects as if he had been a brazen statue. After a 
time, he began by slow degress, as a man rousing 
himself from heavy slumber, to relax. For a moment 
he shook his clenched fist stealthily and savagely 
towards the door by which Nicholas had disappear- 
ed, and then thrusting it into his breast as if to re- 
press by force even this show of passion, turned 
round and confronted the less hardy usurer, who had 


shall wait upon you to-night with a parting word or|not yet risen from the ground. 
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The cowering wretch, who still shook in every} “My house,” answered the disconsolate Gride, affected 
limb: and whose few grey hairs trembled and quiv- | perhaps by its loneliness. “Ob dear! my house.” 
ered on his head with abject dismay, tottered to his| “True,” said Ralph. “I have not observed the way 
feet as he met Ralph’s eye, and shielding his face| we came. I should like aglass of water. You have that 
with both hands, protested while he crept towards the}!® the house, | suppose !”’ ’ . 
door that it was no fault of his. | You shall have, a glass of—of anything you like,” 
“Who said it was, man!” returned Ralph, in a| answered Gride, with a groan, “ It’s no use knocking, 
suppressed voice. “ Who said it was?” coachman, Ring the bell. : 
“You looked as if you thought I was to blame,” said| The man rang, and rang, and rang again; then knocked 
Gride, timidly. until the street re-echoed with the sounds; then listened 
“«“ Pshaw !” Ralph muttered, forcing alaugh. “I blame} * the keyhole of the door. Nobody came, and the house 
him for not living an hour longer—one hour longer; ¥®* silent as the grave, : ‘ 
would have been long enough—I blame no one else.” | “ How's this!” said Ralph impatiently. — : 
«“ N—n—no one else?” said Gride. “ Peg is so very deaf,” answered Gride with a look of 
“ Not for this mischance,” replied Ralph. “TI have an janxiety and alarm. “Oh dear! Ring again, coachman. 
She sees the bell.” 


old score to clear with that—that young fellow who has 4 
carried off your mistress, but that has nothing to do with; Again the man rang and knocked, and knocked and 
his blustering just now, for we should soon have been|@%g again. Some of the neighbours threw up their 
quit of him, but for this cursed accident.” | windows and called across the street to each other that old 
There was something so unnatural in the constrained | Gride’s housekeeper must have dropped down dead. 
calmness with which Ralph Nickleby spoke, when | Others collected round the coach and gave vent to various 
coupled with the livid face, the horrible expression of the|SUr™ises; some held that she had fallen asleep, some that 
features to which every nerve and muscle as it twitched|She had burnt herself to death, some that she had got 
and throbbed with a spasm whose workings no effort drunk ; and one very fat man that she had seen something 
could conceal, gave every instant some new and frightful |t® eat which had frightened her so much (not being used 
aspect—there was something so unnatural and ghastly in|‘ !) that she had fallen into a fit. ‘This last suggestion 
the contrast between his harsh, slow, steady voice (only |P@ticularly delighted the bystanders, w he cheered it 
altered by a certain halting of the breath which made him | ther uproariously, and were with some difficulty deterred 
pause between almost every word like a drunken man| ‘tom dropping down the area and breaking open the 
bent upon speaking plainly, ) and these evidences of the| kitchen door to ascertain ihe fact. Nor was this all, for 
most intense and violent passions, and the struggle he |'mours having gone abroad that Arthur was to be married 
made to keep them under, that if the dead body which | that morning, very particular inquiries were made after 
lay above had stood instead of him before the cowering | ‘he bride, who was held by the majority to be disguised in 
Gride, it could scarcely have presented a spectacle which the person of Mr. Ralph Nickleby, which gave rise to 
would have terrified him more. much jocose indignation at the public appearance of a 
“The coach,” said Ralph after a time, during which he bride in boots and pantaloons, and called forth a great 
had struggled like some strong man against a fit. “We|™any hoots and groans. At length the two money- 
came in a coach. Is it—waiting ?”’ |lenders obtained shelter in a house next door, and being 
Gride gladly availed himself of the pretext for going to accommodated with a ladder, clambered over the wall of 
the window to see, and Ralph, keeping his face steadily the back yard, which was not a high one, and descended 
the other way, tore at his shirt with the hand which he|i" safety on the other side. 4 
had thrust into his breast, and muttered in a hoarse) “! am almost afraid to go in, I declare,” said Arthar, 
whisper— turning to Ralph when they were alone. “Suppose she 
“Ten thousand pounds! He said ten thousand! The Should be niurdered—lying v ith her brains knocked out 
precise sum paid in but yesterday for the two mortgages, | bY @ poker—eh ! —r" 
and which would have gone out again at heavy interest) “SuppdSe she were,” said Ralph, hoarsely. “TI tell 
to-morrow. If that house has failed, and he the first to| You I wish such things were more common than they are, 
bring the news !—Is the coach there ?” and more easily done. You may stare and shiver—I do!” 
“ Yes, yes,” said Gride, startled by the fierce tone of He applied himself to a pump in the yard, and having 
the inquiry. “It’s here. Dear, dear, what a fiery man | taken a deep draught of water and flung a quantity on his 
vw 3 head and face, regained his accustomed manner and led 


you are! Rigg 
“Come here,” said Ralph, beckoning to him. “ We the way into the house, Gride following close at his heels, 
It was the same dark place as ever: every room dismal 


riustn’t make a show of being disturbed. We'll go down| . 
land silent as it was wont to be, and every ghostly article 


arm in arm.” ; ; thea om 
“But you pinch me black and blue,” urged Gride, of furniture in its customary place. The iron heart of the 
jold grim clock undisturbed by all the noise without, still 


writhing with pein. un 

Ralph threw him off impatiently, and descending the | beat heavily within its dusty case, the tottering presses 
stairs with his usual firm and heavy tread, got into the) slunk from the sight as usual in their melancholy corners, 
coach. Arthur Gride followed. After looking doubtfully ) the echoes of footsteps returned the same dreary sound ; 
et Ralph when the man asked where he was to drive, and} the long-legged spider paused in his nimble run, and 
finding that he remained silent, and expressed no wish | Scared by the sight of men in that his dull domain, hung 
upon the subject, Arthur mentioned his own house, and| motionless upon the wall counterfeiting death until they 
thither they proceeded. should have passed him by. 

On their way, Ralph sat in the furthest corner with From cellar to garret went the two usurers open- 


, 


folded arms, and uttered not aword. With his chin sunk|ing every creaking door and looking into every 

upon his breast, and his downcast eyes quite hidden by | deserted room. — But no Peg was there. At last they 

the contraction of his knotted brows, he might have been | *at them down in the apartment which Arthur Gride 

asleep for any sign of consciousness he gave, until the| usually inhabited, to rest after their search, 

coach stopped, when he raised his head, and glancing} ‘The hag is out on some preparation for your 

through the window inquired what place that was. wedding festivities, I suppose,”’ said Ralph preparing 
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to depart. ‘See here. I destroy the bond ; we shall |down into a low despairing moan chequered now and 


never need it now.”’ 

Cride who had been peering narrowly about the 
room fell at that moment upon his knees before a 
large chest, and uttered a terrible yell. 

‘* How now?” said Ralph looking sternly round. 

+* Robbed ! Robbed !"’ screamed Arthur Gride. 

** Robbed! of money?” 

* No, no, no. Worse, far worse.’ 

* Of what then ?” demanded Kalph. 

** Worse than money, worse thau money!” cried 
the old man, casting the papers out of the chest, like 
some beast tearing up the earth. She had better 
have stolen money—all my money—lI haven’t much. 
She had better have made me a beggar, than have 


done this !” 


«Done what?’ said Ralph. ‘“ Done what, you 
devil’s dotard 

Still Gride made no answer, bnt tere and scratched 
among the papers, and yelled and screeched like a 
fiend in torment. 

“There is something missing, you say,” said 
Ralph, shaking him furiously by the collar, “ What 
is it?” 

** Papers, deeds. 
I am robbed, I am ruined. 
reading it of late.—I did very often. 
me—saw me put it in the box that fitted into this— 
the box is goune—she has stolen it—Damnation seize 


I am a ruined man—lost—lost ! 
She saw me reading it— 
She watched 


” 


her, she has robbed me! 

“ Of what!” cried Ralph, on whom a sudden light 
appeared to break, for his eyes flashed and his frame 
trembled with agitation as he clutched Gride by his 
bony arm. * Of what 

* She don’t know what it is; she can’t read!’ 
shrieked Gride, not heeding the inquiry. * There’s 
only one way in which money can be made of it, and 
that is by taking it to Aer. Somebody will read it 
for her and tell her what to do. She and her accom- 


plic e will get money for it and be let off besides ; 
theyll make a merit of it—say they foand it—know 


it—and be evidence against me. ‘The only person it 
will fall upon is me—me—me !” 

!* said Ralph, clutching him still tight- 
er and eveing him with a sidelong look, so fixed and 
eager as sufliciently to denote that he had some hid- 
den purpose in what he was about to say. * Hear 


She can't have beeu gone long. I'll call 


* Patience 


reason 
the police. Give you but information of what she 
has stolen, and they'll lay hands upon her, trust me. 
—Here—help! 

* No-—-no—no,” screamed the old man potting his 
hand upon Ralph's mouth. “I can’t, 1 daren’t.” 


‘Help! help!” cried Ralph. 
No, no, no,” shrieked the other, stamping upon 
the ground with the energy of amadman. * I tell 


] daren’t—I daren’t 1 


you no. 
¢ Daren’t make this robbery public?’ said Ralph 
eagerly. 
* No!’ rejoined Gride, wringing his hands 


“Tush! Hush! Not a word of this; not a word 
Whichever way I turn, 


must be said. Lam undone. 
I skall be given up. 


I am undone. l am betrayed. 


I shall die in Newga‘e !” 

With frantic exclamations such as these, and with 
many others in which fear, grief and rage, were 
strangely blended, the panic-stricken wretch gradual- 
ly subdued his first loud outery until it had softened | town, and if so, to waitan answer. 


then by a howl as, going over such papers as were 
left in the chest, he discovered some new loss. With 
very little excuse for departing so abruptly, Ralph 
left him, and greatly disappointing the loiterers out- 
side the house by telling them there was nothing the 
matter, got into the coach and was driven to his own 
home. 

A letter lay on his table. He Jet it lie there for 
some time as if he had not courage to open it, at 
length did so and turned deadly pale. 

“The worst has happened,”’ he said, * the house 
has failed. 1] see—the rumour was abroad in the City 
last night, and reached the ears of those merchants. 
Well—well !” 

He strode violently up and down the room and 
stopped again. 

** Ten thousand pounds! And only lying ther 
for a day—for one day! How mapy anxious years, 
how many pinching daysand sieepless nights, before 
I scraped together that ten thousand pounds !—Ten 
thousand pounds! How many proud painted dames 
would have fawned and smiled, and how many spend- 
thrift blockheads done me lip-service to my face and 
cursed me in their hearts, while 1 turned that ten 
thousand pounds intotwenty! While I ground, and 
pinched, and used these needy borrowers for my 
pleasure and profit, what smooth-tongued speeches, 
and courteous looks, and civil Jetters they would 
have givenme! ‘he cant of the lying world is, that 
men like me compass our riches by dissimulation and 
treachery, by fawning, cringing, and stooping. Why, 
how many lies, what mean and abject evasions, what 
humbled behaviour from upstarts who, but for my 
money, would spurn me aside as they do their betters 
every day, weuld that ten thousand pounds have 
brought me in !—Grant that I had doubled it—made 
cent, per cent--for every sovereign told another— 
there would not be one piece of money in all that 
heap of coin which wouldn’t represent ten thousand 
mean and paltry lies, told—not by the money-lender, 
oh no! but by the money-borrowers—your liberal, 
thoughtless, generous, dashing folks, who wouldn't 
be so mean as save a sixpence for the world.” 

Striving as it would seem to lose part of the bitter- 
ness of his regrets in the bitterness of these other 
thoughts, Ralph continued to pace the room. There 
was less and less of resolution in his manner as his 
mind gradually reverted to his loss; and at length, 
dropping into his elbow-chair and grasping its sides 
so firmly that they creaked again, he said, between 
his set teet ; 

“The time has been when nothing could have 
moved me like the loss of this great sum——nothing, 
for births, deaths, marriages, and every event which 
is of interest to mostmen, had (unless it is connected 
with gain or loss of money) no interest for me. But 
now | swear, | mix up with the loss, bis triumph in 
telling it. If he had brought it about.——] almost 
feel as if he had—-I couldn’t hate him more. Let 
me but retaliate upon him, by desrees however slow; 
let me but begin to get the better of him. iei me but 
turn the seale, and I can bear it.”’ 

His meditations were long and deep. They ter- 
minated in his despatching a letter by Newman, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Squeers at the Saracen’s Head, with 
instructions to inquire whether he had arrived in 
Newman brought 
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hack the information that Mr. Squeers had come by | said, after a little hesitation and in a much more sub- 
mail that morning, and had received the letter in bed ;/ dued tone— 
but that he sent his duty, and word, that he would «“ Why, what I was going to say, sir, is, that this 
get up and wait upon Mr, Nickleby directly. here business regarding of that ungrateful and hard- 
The interval between the delivery of this message | hearted chap Snawley senior, puts me out of my way, 
and the arrival of Mr. Squeers was very short, but|and occasions a inconveniency qaite unparalleled, 
before he came, Ralph had suppressed every sign of besides, as | may say, making, for whole weeks to- 
emotion, and once more regained the hard, immovea-| gether, Mrs. Squeers a perfect widder. It’s a pleas- 
ble, inflexible manner which was habitual tohim, and ure to me to act with you, of course.” 
to which, perhaps, was ascribable no small part of) * Of course,” said Ralph, drily. 
the influence which, over many men of no very! “ Yes, I say of course,” resumed Mr. Squeers, rab- 
strong prejudices qn the score of morality, he could bing his knees, * butat the same time, when one comes 
exert almost at will. as I do now, better than two hundred and fifty mile 
“ Well, Mr. Squeers,”’ he said, welcoming that,to take a afferdavid, it does put a man outa good 
worthy with his accustomed smile, of which a sharp }deal, letting alone the risk.” 


look and a thoughtful frown were part and parcel—| And where may the risk be, Mr. Squeers ”* said 
“how do you do?” Ralph. 
“Why, sir,” said Mr. Squeers, ‘I’m pretty well.| I said, letting alone the risk,” replied Squeers, 


So’s the family, 4nd so’s the boys, except for a sort | evasively. 

of rash as is running through the school, and rather) «+ And I said, where was the risk ?”’ 
puts ’em off their feed. But it’s a ill wind as blows} “1 wasn’t complaining, you know, Mr. Nickleby,” 
no good to nobody; that’s whatI always say when|pleaded Squeers. ‘Upon my word I never see 
them lads has a wisitation. A wisitation, sir, is the| such a 4 

lot of mortality. Mortality itself, sir,is a wisitation.| I ask you where is the risk?” repeated Ralph, 
The world is chock full of wisitations; and if a boy| emphatically. 

repines at a wisitation and makes you uncomfortable| + Where the risk ?’’ returned Squeers, rubbing his 
with his noise, be must have his head punched.|knees still harder. ‘ Why, it ain’t necessary to 


That’s going according to the scripter, that is.” mention——certain sabjects is best awoided. Oh, 
“ Mr. Squeers,” said Ralph, drily. you know what risk I mean.” 
“ Sir.” | + How often have 1 told you,” said Ralph, “and 
** We'll avoid these precious morsels of morality|how often am I to tell you, that you run norisk? 
if you please, and talk of business.” What have you sworn, or what are you asked, to 
“* With all my heart, sir,” rejoined Squeers, “ and|swear, but that at such and such a time a boy was 
first let me say-————” left with you in the name of Smike: that he was at 


* First let me say, if you please————Noggs!”__| your school for a given number of years, was lost 
Newman presented himself when the summons/under such and such circumstances, is now found, 
had been twice or thrice repeated, and asked if his| and has been identified by you in such and such keep- 


master called. ing. This is all trae—is it not?” 

1] did. Go to your dinner. And go at once. “ Yes,” replied Squeers, ** that’s all true.”’ 

Do you hear ?” ** Well, then,” said Ralph, “what risk do you 
“Tt ain’t time,” said Newman, doggedly. runt Who swears to a lie but Snawley—a man 
“*My time is yours, and I say it is,’’ returned | whom I have paid much less than I have yeu ?” 

Ralph. ‘‘ He certainly did it cheap, did Snawley,” ob- 
“You alter it every day,” said Newman. ‘ It) served Squeers. 

isn’t fair.” “He did it cheap!” retorted Ralph, testily, “ yes, 


**You don't keep many cooks, and can easily|and he did it well, and carries it off with a hypocri- 
apologize to them for the trouble,” retorted Ralph. | tical face and a sanctified air, but you—risk! What 
** Begone, sir!” do you mean by risk? The certificates are all ge- 

Ralph not only issued this order in his most pe-|nuine, Snawley Aad another son, he has been married 
remptory manner, but under pretence of fetching twice, his first wife is dead, none but her ghost could 
some papers from the little office, saw it obeyed, and | tell that she didn’t write that letter, none but Snaw- 
when Newman had left the house, chained the door|ley himself can tell that this is not his son and that 
to prevent the possibility of his returning secretly by his son is food for worms. The only perjury is Snaw- 
means of his latch key. ley’s, and I fancy he is pretty well used to it. Where’s 

‘«¢]T have reason to suspect that fellow,” said Ralph, | your risk ?”’ 
when he returned to his own office. ‘Therefore,| ‘* Why, you know,” said Squeers, fidgeting in 
until I have thought of the shortest and least trouble-| his chair, “if you come to that, | might say where’s 
some way of ruining him, I hold it best to keep him) yours ?” 


at a distance.” “You might say where’s mine !”’ returned Ralph; 
«It wouldn’t take much to ruin him, I should|** You may say where’s mine. I don’t appear in the 
think,” said Squeers, with a grin. business—neither do you. All Snawley’s interest is 


Perhaps not,” answered Ralph. “ Nor to ruin| to stick well to the story he has told, and all his risk 
a great many people whom I know. You were going) is to depart from it in the least. ‘Talk of your risk 
to say ™ |in the conspiracy !” 
Ralph’s summary and matter-of-course way of| “I say,”’ remonstrated Squeers, looking uneasily 
holding up this example and throwing ovt the hint|round; “don’t call it that—just as a favour, don’t.” 
that followed it, had evidently an effect (as doubtless} |“ Call it what you like,” said Ralph, irritably, 
it was designed to have) upon Mr. Squeers, who|* but attend to me. This tale was originally fabri- 
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cated as a means of deep annoyance against one who/jever it is, save by the girl herself, or her husband, 


hurt your trade and half cudgelled you to death, and 
to enable you to obtain possession of -a half-dead 
drudge, whom you wished to regain, because while 
you wreaked your vengeance on him for his share in 
the business, you knew that the knowledge that he 
was again in your power would be the best punish- 
ment you could inflict upon your enemy. Is that so, 
Mr. Squeers ?”” 

“* Why, sir,”’ returned Squeers, almost overpower- 
ed by the determination which Ralph displayed to 
make everything tell against him, and by his stern 
unyielding manner, “in a measure it was.” 

** What does that mean?” said Ralph, quietly. 

“Why, in a measure, means,”’ returned Squeers, 
‘Sas it may be 80; that it wasn’t all on my account, 
because you had some old grudge to satisfy, too.” 

“If L had not had,” said Ralph, in no way abash- 
ed by the remainder, “do you think I should have 
hel pe d you i 

** Why no, I don’t suppose you would,” Squeers 
replied. ‘I only wanted that point to be all square 
and straight between us.” 

** How can it ever be otherwise?” retorted Ralph. 
“* Except that account is against me, for I spend 
money to gratify my hatred, and you pocket it, and 
gratify yours at the same time. You are at least as 
avaricious as you are revengeful—so am I. Which 
is the best off ! You, who win money and revenge 
at the same time and by the same process, and who 
are at all events sure of money, if not of revenge; or 
I, who am only sure of spending money in any case, 
and can but win bare revenge at Jast ?”’ 

As Mr. Squeers could only answer this proposition 
by shrugs and siniles, Ralph sternly bade him be 
silent, and thankful that he was so well off, and 
then fixing his eyes steadily upon him, proceeded to 
say— 


First, that Nicholas had thwarted him in a plan 


he had formed for the disposal in marriage of a cer-! 


tain ycung lady, and had, in the confusion attendant 
upon her father’s sudden death, secured that lady 
himself and borne her off in triumph. : 

Secondly, that by some will or settlement—cer- 
tainly by some instrument in writing, which must 
contain the yoang lady’s name, and could be there- 
fore easily selected from others, if access to the 
place where it was deposited were once secnred— 
she was entitled to property which, if the existence 
of this deed ever beeame koown to her, would make 
her husband (and Ralph represented that Nicholas 
was certain to marry her) a rich and prosperous 
man, and most formidable enemy. 

Thirdly, that this deed had been, with others. 

n from one who had himself obtained or con- 
cealed it fraudulently, and who feared to take any 
steps for its rccovery; and that he (Ralph) knew 
the thief. 

To all this, Mr. Squeers listened with greedy ears 
that devoured every syllable, and with his one eye 
and his mouth wide open: marvelling for what spe- 
cial reason he was honoured with so much of Ralph’s 
confidence, and to what it all tended. 

* Now,” said Ralph, leaning forward, and plac- 
ing his hand on Squeers’s arm, “ hear the design 
which I have coneeived, and which I must—I say, 
must, if I can ripen it—have carried into execution. 
No advantage can be reaped from this deed, what- 


and the possessien of this deed by one or other of 
them is indispensable to any advantage being gained. 
| That I have discovered beyond the possibility of 
doubt. I want that deed brought here, that 1 may 
give the man who brings it fifty pounds in gold, and 
| burn it to ashes before his face.” 

Mr. Squeers, after following with his eye the ac- 
tion of Ralph’s hand towards the fire-place as if he 
| were at that moment consuming the paper, drew a 
\long breath, and said— 
| * Yes; but who’s to bring it?” 

“ Nobody, perhaps, for much is to be done before 
itcan be gotat,” said Ralph. “But ifanybody—you.” 

Mr. Squeers’s first token of consternation, and his 
flat relinquishment of the task, would have stagger- 
jed most men, if they had not occasioned an utter 
abandonment of the proposition. On Ralph they 
produced not the slightest effect. Resuming when 
\the schoolmaster had quite talked himself out of 
breath, as coolly as if he had never been interrupted, 
Ralph proceeded to expatiate on such features of the 
case as he deemed it most advisable to lay the greatest 
stress upon. 

These were, the age, decrepitude, and weakness 
of Mrs. Sliderskew, the great improbability of her 
having any accomplice or even acquaintance, taking 
into account her secluded habits, and her long resi- 
dence in such a house as Gride’s; the strong reason 
there was to suppose that the robbery was not the 
result of a concerted plan, otherwise she would have 
watched an opportunity of carrying off a sam of 
| mone y, or even of her being in want (to which the 
same argument applied ;) the difficulty she would 
be placed in when she began to think on what she 
had done, and found herself incumbered with docu- 
ments of whose nature she was utterly ignorant; 
and the comparative ease with which somebody, 
with a full knowledge of her position, obtaining ac- 
cess to her and working upon her fears, if necessary, 
might worm himself into her confidence, and obtain, 
under one pretence or another, free possession of the 
deed. To these were added such considerations as 
the constant residence of Mr. Squeers at a long dis- 
tance from Lendon, which rendered his association 
with Mrs. Sliderskew a mere masquerading fre'ic, 
in which nobody was likely to recognise him either 
at the time or afterwards; the impossibility of 
Ralph’s*undertaking the task himself, being already 
, known to her by sight, and various comments upon 
'the uncommon tact and experience of Mr. Squeers, 
which would make his overreaching one old woman 
a mere matter of child’s play and amusement. In 
addition to these influences and persuasions, Ralph 
drew, with his utmost skill and power, a vivid pic- 
ture of the defeat which Nicholas would sustain 
should they succeed, in linking himself to a beggar 
where he expected to wed an heiress—glanced at the 
immeasurable importance it must be to a man situ- 
ated as Squeers, to preserve such a friend as him- 
self—dwelt on a long train of benefits conferred 
since their first acquaintance, when he had reported 
\favourably of his treatment of the sickly boy who 
had died under his hands (and whose death was 


| 


very convenient to Ralph and his clients, but this he 
did not sag,) and finally hinted that the fifty pounds 
|might be increased to seventy-five, or in the event of 
\very great success, even to a hundred. 
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These arguments at length concluded, Mr. Squeers} other articles of necessary fi' ure as it contained, of 
erossed his legs and uncrossed them, and scratched his|the commonest description, in a crazy state, and ofa 
head, and rubbed his eye, and examined the palms of his| most uninviting appearanee. The street was muddy, 
hands, and bit his nails, and after exhibiting many other | dirty and deserted. Having but one outlet, it was tra- 
signs of restlessness and indecision, asked, “ whether one | versed by few but the inhabitants at any time, and the 
handred pound was the highest Mr. Nickleby cvuld go.” | night being one of those on which most people are glad 
Being answered in the affirmative, he became restless|to be within doors, it now presented no other signs of 
again, and after some thought, and an unsuccessful in. | life than the dull glimmering to poor candles from the 
quiry “whether he coaldn’t go another fifty,” said he| dirty windows, and few sounds but the pattering of the 
supposed he must try and do the best he could for a| rain, and occasionally the heavy closing of some creaking 
friend, which was always his maxim, and therefore he | door 


undertook the job. | Mr. Squeers continued to look disconsolately about 
“ But how are you to get at the woman?” said he ;| him, and to listen to these noises in profound silence, 
“ that’s what it is as puzzles me.” broken only by the rustling of his large coat, as he now 
“I may not get at her at all,” replied Ralph, “ but I'll| and then moved his arm to raise his glass to his lips—Mr. 


try. I have hunted down people in this city before now | Squeers continued to do this for some time, until the 
who have been better hid than she, and I know quarters | increasing gloom warned him to snuff the candle. Seem- 
in which a guinea or two carefully spent will often solve ing to be slightly roused by this exertion, he raised his 
darker riddles than this—ay,and keep them close too, if| eyes to the ceiling, and fixing them upon some uncouth 
need be. I hear my man ringing at the door. We mAY | and fantastic figures, traced upon it by the wet and damp 
as well part. ou had better not come to and fro, but) which had penetrated through the roof, broke out into the 
wait till you hear from me. | following soliloquy : 

“Good returned Squeers. “TI say, if you shouldn 7 “ Well, this is a pretty go, is this here! an uncommon 
find “1 out, you I 9 = at the Saracen, and | pretty go! Here have I been a matter of how many 
“Tuue a og thy: tily: “y Y aiies |weeks—hard upon six—a-follering up this here blessed 
Ginn rol bs on wo ee So no-| oid dowager, petty larcenerer,”—Mr. Squeers delivered 

Se at hte . , [himself of this epithet with great difficulty and effort 

Squeers, shaking his head, Ralph accompanied him to} . ag: oe 

; : . ; }— and Dotheboys Hall a-running itself regularly to seed 
the street-door, and audibly wondering, for the edifica- -—. a. oe ? 
: 7 SE a 22 jthe while! That’s the worst of ever being in with a ow- 
tion of Newman, why it was fastened, as if it were night, laci hap like that old Nickleby ; 7 th 
let him in and Squeers out, and returned to his own ee ae ee guatnegdliy*arospan a) oo a Soe 
name | when he’s done with you, and if you're in for a penny, 

“Now! he muttered doggedly. “Come what may, |¥°U fe in for a pound. , Mr S 
for the present I am firm and unshaken. Let me but This remark perhaps reminded Mr. § queers that he 

n for a hundred pound ; at any rate, his countenance 


retrieve this one small portion of my loss and disgrace. |W ! ‘ u " 
Let me but defeat him in this one hope, dear to his heart relaxed, and he raised his glass to his mouth with an air 








as I know it must be. 

be the first link in such a chain, whichI will wind about | evinced. 

him, as never man forged yet.” “T never see,” soliloquised Mr. Squeers in continuation, 
it never see nor come across such a file as that old 
Nickleby—never. He’s out of everybody’s depth, he is. 

| He’s what you may a-call a rasper, is Nickleby. To see 

how sly and cunning he grubbed on, day after day, a- 

|worming and ploddimg and tracing ajd turning and 

It wasa dark, wet, gloomy night in autumn, whenin| twining of hisself about, till he found out where this 
an upper room of a mean house, situated in an obscure | precious Mrs. Peg was hid, and cleared the ground for me 
street or rather court near Lambe th, there sat all alone, to work upon—creeping and crawling and gliding, like a 
a one-eyed man grotesquely habited, either for lack of} ugly old, bright-eyed, stagnation-blooded adder! Ah! 
better garments or for purposes of disguise, in a loose | He'd have made a good un in our line, but it would have 
great coat, with arms half as long again as his own, and | been too limited for him; his genius would have busted 
a capacity of breadth and length which would have! 41) hounds, and coming over every obstacle, broke down 
admitted of his winding himself in it, head and all, with |all before it, ’till it erected itself into a monneyment of— 
= hw ppocelinget wpe ey | = rates the| Well, I’ll think of the rest, and say it when conwenient.” 

« é 3 y eed. . . . 

So aivel ual in a place so far removed from his| . ag * halt 5 oy aye ys pos ee Mr. 
usual haunts and occupations, and so very poor and| age > 4? ™ 0 to erry and drawing a 
wretched in its character, perhaps Mrs. Squeers herself} dirty etter rom his pocket, proceeded to con over 
would have had some difficulty in recognizing her lord, | Contents with the air of a man who had read it very often, 
quickened though her natural sagacity would have been | 2nd now refreshed his memory rather in the absence of 
by the affectionate yearnings and impulses of a tender | Detter ager sean than for say specie internation. , 
wife. But Mrs. Squeer’s lord it was; andinatolerably| ~ The pigs is well,” said Mr. Squeers, “the cows is 
disconsolate mood Mrs. Squeer’s lord appeared to be, as well, and the boys o bobbish. Young Sprouter has been 
helping himself from a black bottle which stood on the|@-Winking, has he! I'll wink him when I get back. 
table beside him, he cast round the chamber a look, in|‘ Cobbey would persist in sniffing while he was eating 
which very slight regard for the objects in view was his dinner, and said that the beef was so strong it made 
plainly mingled with some regretful and impatient recol-| him.’—Very good, Cobbey, we'll see if we can’t make you 
lection of distant scenes and persons. sniff a little without beef. ‘Pitcher was took with 

There were certainly no particular attractions, either | another fever,’—of course he was—<‘ and being fetched by 
in the room over which the glance of Mr. Squeers so dis-| his friends, died the day after he got home,’ —of course he 
contentedly wandered, or in the narrow street into|did, and out of aggravation; it’s part of a deep-laid 
which it might have penetrated, if he had thought fit to| system. There an’t another chap in the school but that 
approach the window. The attic chamber in which he} boy as would have died exactly at the end of the quarter, 
sat was bare and mean: the bedstead, and such few/| taking it out of me to the very last, and then carrying his 
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How Ralph Nickleby’s Auxiliary went about his work, 
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spite to the utmost extremity. ‘The juniorest Palmer} «I’ve come according to promise,”’ roared Squeers. 
said he wished he was in Heaven,’—I really don’t know,| ‘So they used to say in that part of the country 
I do not know what's to be done with that young fellow ;| 1 come from,”’ observed Peg, complacently, * but I 
he’s always a-wishing something horrid. He said onee | think oil’s better.” ’ 
> wishex > was a ¢ cey “ause : B P , . , 
- wishe / he wa . wow 4 bee 1Us€ th r he wren t| «© Better than what 2” shouted Squeers, adding 
a id or Ls did nt love him -—pretty wicious that, for! .ome rather strong language in an under-tone. 
gh de | * No,” said Peg, ** of course not.” 
Mr. Squeers was so much moved by the contemplation ; ” 
. . “*] never saw such a monster as you are!” mat- 
of this hardened nature in one so young, that he angrily ‘ : . 
, + “ |tered Squeers, looking as amiable as he possibly 
put up the letter, and sought, in a new train of ideas, a| : er a . 
evuld the while ; for Peg’s eye was upon him, and 
she was chuckling fearfully, as though in delight 
at having made a choice repartee. “Do you see 
this ? this is a bottle.” 


» ] 


subject of consolation. 

“T's a long time to have been a-lingering in London, 
he said, “ and this is a precious hole to come and live in, 
even if it has been only for a week or so. Still, one 
hundred pound is five boys, and five boys takes a whole| “I see it,” answered Peg. 
year to pay one hundred pound, and there’s their keep to * Well, and do you see this? bawled Squeers. 
be subtracted besides. There’s nothing lost, neither, by | ** This is a glass?’’ Peg saw that too. 
one’s being here; because the boys’ money comes in just ** See here, then,”’ said Squeers, accompanying 
the saine as if J was at home, and Mrs. Squeers she keeps| hts remarks with appropriate action, * I fill the glass 
them in order. There'll be some lost time to make up, of| from the bottle, and I say * your health Slider,’ and 
course—there'll be an arrear of flogging as'll have to be|/empty it; then I rinse it genteelly with a little drop, 
gone through ; still, a couple of days makes that all right,| which I’m forced to throw into the fire—Hallo! we 
and one don’t mind a little extra work for one hundred | shal] have the chimbley alight next—fill it again, 


pound. It’s pretty nigh the time to wait upon the old 
woman. From what she said last night, I suspect that if 
I'm to succeed at all, I shall succeed to-night, so I'll have 


half a glass more to wish myself success, and put myself 


in spirits. Mrs. Squeers, my dear, your health.” 

Leering with his one eye as if the lady to whom he 
drank had been actually present, Mr. Squeers—in his 
enthusiasm, no doubt—poured out a full glass, an 
emptied it; and as the liquor was raw spirits, and he had 
applied himself to the same bottle more than once already, 
it is not surprising that he found himself by this time in 
an extremely cheerful state, and quite enough excited fer 
his purpose. 

What his purpose was, soon appeared ; for, after a few 
turns about the room to steady himself, he took the bottle 
under his arm and the glass in his hand, and blowing out 
the candle as if he purposed being gone some time, stole 
out upon the staircase, and creeping softly to a door 
opposite his own, tapped gently at it. 

“ But what's the use of tapping ?” he said, “ she'll never 
hear. I suppose she isn’t doing anything very particular, 
and if she is, it don’t much matter that I see.” 

With this brief preface, Mr. Squeers applied his hand 
to the latch of the door, and thrusting his head into a 
garret far more deplorable than that he had just left, and 
seeing that there was nobody there but an old woman, 
who was bending over a wretched fire (for although the 
weather was still warm, the evening was chily,) walked 
in, and tapped her on the shoulder. 

“ Well, my Slider,” said Mr. Squeers, jocularly. 

“Ts that you?” inquired Peg. 

“Ah! it’s me, and me’s the first person singular, 
nominative case, agreeing with the verb ‘it’s,’ and 
governed by Squeers understood, as a acorn, a hour; but 
when the h is sounded, the a only is to be used, as a 
hand, a heart, a highway,” replied Mr. Squeers, quoting 


at random from the grammar, “at least if it isn’t, you don’t| 
|fundity and a serio-comic air, and keeping his eye 


know any better, and if it is, I’ve done it accidentally.” 
Delivering this reply in his accustomed tone of 
voice. in which of course it was inaudible to Peg, 


and hand it overt to you.” 

** Your health,” said Peg. 

**She understands that, any W ays,” muttered 
Squeers, watching Mrs. Sliderskew as she des- 
patched her portion, and choked and gasped in a 
most awful manner after so doing: “now then, let’s 
thave a talk. How’s the rheumatices?”’ 

Mrs. Sliderskew, with much blinking and chack- 
ling, and with looks expressive of her strong admi- 
ration of Mr. Squeers, his person, manners, and con- 
versation, replied that the rheumatics were better. 

** What’s the reason,” said Mr. Squeers, deriving 
fresh facetiousness from the bottle; what's the reason 
of rheumatics, what do they mean, what do people 
have ’em for—eh?” 

Mrs. Sliderskew didn’t know, but suggested that 
it was possibly because they couldn't help it. 

‘* Measles, rheumatics, hooping-cough, fevers, 
agues, and |umbagers,” said Mr. Squeers, “is all 
philosophy together, that’s what itis. The heaven- 
ly bodies is philosophy, and the earthly bodies is 
philosophy. If there’s a screw loose in a heavenly 
body, that’s philosophy; and if there’s a screw loose in 
)a earthly body, that’s philosophy too: or it may be 

|that sometimes there’s a little metaphysics in it, but 
|that’s not often. Philosophy’s the chap for me. If 
|a parent asks a question in the classical, commercial, 
or mathematical line, says I, gravely, * Why, sir, in 
the first place, are you a philosopher?’—No, Mr. 


| Squeers,’ he says, ‘TI an’t.’ * Then, sir,’ says I, «I 


am sorry for you, for I shan’t be able to explain it.’ 
Naturally the parent goes away and wishes he was 
a philosopher, and equally naturally, thinks I’m 
one.” 


Saying this and a great deal more with tipsy pro- 


all the time on Mrs. Sliderskew, who was unable to 
hear one word, Mr. Squeers concluded by helping 


Mr. Squeers drew a stool up to the fire, and | himself and passing the bottle, to which Peg did be- 
placing himself over against her, and the bottle and | coming reverence. 


glass on the floor between them, roared out again 


very loud, 
*“ Well, my Slider.” 


* 'That’s the time of day !” said Mr. Squeers. You 
look twenty pound ten better than you did.” 
Again Mrs. Sliderskew chuckled, but modesty 


“‘] hear you,” said Peg, receiving him very gra- forbade her assenting verbally to the compliment. 


ciously. 


“ Twenty pound ten better,” repeated Mr. Squeers, 
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“ than you did that day when | first introduced my-|keep and what you'd better burn, why, now's your 


self—don’t you know ?” time, Slider.” 
“Ah!” said Peg, shaking her head, “but you! There an’t no hurry for that,” said Peg, with 
frightened ine that day.” several knowing looks and winks. 


“ Did I?’ said Squeers, “ well it was rather a} “Oh! very well!’ observed Squeers, * it don’t 
startling thing fon 4 strangerto come and recommend | matter to me; you asked me you know. I shouldn't 
himself by saying that he knew all about you, and|charge you nothing, beinga friend. You're the best 
what your name was, and why you were living so|judge of course, but you're a bold woman, Slider— 
quiet here, and what you had boned, and who you| that’s all.” 
boned it from, wasn’t it 2” ; ** How do you mean—bold ?” said Peg. 

Peg nodded her head in strong assent * Why, I only mean that if it was me, I wouldn’t 

* But I know everything that happens in that way,| keep papers as might hang me, littering about when 
you see,” continued Squeers. “ Nothing takes place | they might be turned into money; them as was’nt 
of that kind that I an’t up to entirely. I’ma sort of/ useful made away with, and them as was, laid by 
1 lawyer, Slider, of first-rate standing, and under-| somewheres safe, that’s all,” returned Squeers ; * but 
standing too; I’m the intimate friend and confidental | everybody’s the best judge of their own affairs. All 
adwiser of pretty nigh every man, woman, and |as I say is, Slider, ] wouldn’t do it.” 
child that gets themselves into difficulties by being} ‘ Come,” said Peg, “ then you shall see ’em.” 
too nimble with their fingers, I’m ad “ «| don’t want to see ’em,”’ replied Squeers, affect- 

Mr. Squeers’s catalogue of his own merits and ac-| ing to be out of humour, * don’t talk as if it was a 
complishments, which was partly the result of a/treat. Show ’em to somebody else and take their 
concerted plan between himself and Ralph Nickleby, | advice.” 
and flowed in part, from the black botile, was here} Mr. Squeers would very likely have carried on the 
interrupted by Mrs. Sliderskew. farce of being offended a little longer, if Mrs. Slider- 

“Ha, ha, ha!” she cried, folding her arms and|skew, in her anxiety to restore herself by her former 
wagging her head; * and so he wasn’t married after high position in his good grace had not become so 
all, wasn’t he—not married after all ?” extremely affectionate that he stood at some risk of 





* No,” replied Squeers, “that he wasn’t!” being smothered by herecaresses. Repressing, with 
** And a voung lover come and carried off the bride, | as good a grace as possible, these little familiarities 
eh?” said Peg. —for which there is reason to believe that the black 


“From under his very nose,” replied Squeers; ‘and | bottle was at least as much to blame as any consti- 
I’m told the young chap cut up rough besides, and tutional infirmity on the part of Mrs. Sliderskew— 
broke the winders, and forced him to swaller his he protested that he had only been joking, and, in 
wedding favour, which nearly choked him.” proof of his unimpaired good humour, that he was 

“Tell me all about it again,’ cried Peg, with a| ready toexamine the deeds at once, if by so doing he 
malicious relish of her old master’s defeat, which |could afford any satisfaction or relief of mind to his 
made her natural hideousness something quite fear-| fair friend. 
ful ; *let’s hear it all again, beginning at the begin-| **And now your’e up, my Slider,”’ bawled Squeers, 
ning now, as if you'd never told ine. Let’s have /|as she rose to fetch them, * bolt the door.”’ 


it every word—now—now—beginning at the very Peg trotted to the door, and after fumbling at the 
first, you know, when he went to the house that! bolt, crept to the other end of the room, and from be- 
morning.”’ neath the coals which filled the bottom of the cup- 


Mr. Squeers, plying Mrs. Sliderskew freely with | board, drew forth a small deal box. Haring placed 
the liquor, and sustaining himself under the exertion | this on the floor at Squeer’s feet, she brought from 
of speaking so loud by frequent applications to it under the pillow of her bed, a small key, with which 
himself, complied with this request by describing she signed to that gentleman tg open It. Mr. Squeers, 
the discomfitnre of Arthur Gride, with such improve-| who had eagerly followed her every motion, lost no 
ments on the truth as happened to occur to him, and | time in obeying this hint, and throwing back the lid, 
the ingenious invention and application of which had|gazed with rapture on the documents which lay 
been very instrumental in recommending him to her| within. 
notice in the beginning of their acquaintance. Mrs. ** Now you see,” said Peg, kneeling down on the 
Sliderskew was in an evstacy of delight, rolling her! floor beside him, and staying his impatient hand ; 
head about, drawing up her skinny shoulders, and |** what's of no use we'll burn, what we can get any 
wrinkling her cadaverous face into so many and such| money by we'll keep, and if there’s any we could 
complicated forms of ugliness, as aw akened the un-| get him into trouble by, and fret and waste away his 
bounded astonishment and disgust even of Mr.|heart to shreds, those we'll take particular care of, 
Squeers. for that’s what I want to do, and hoped to do when I 

**He’s a treacherous old goat,” said Peg, “and | left him.” 
cozened me with cunning tricks and lying promises,| “ I thought,” said Squeers, “ that you did'nt bear 
but never mind—I’m even with him—I’m even with him any particular good-will. But I say, wy did’nt 


him.” you take some money besides ? 
“More than even, Slider,” returned Squeers;| ‘Some what?” asked Peg. 
“you'd have been even with hin if he’d got mar- «Some money,” roared Sqneers. “If do believe 


ried, but with the disappointment besides, you’re a; the woman hears me, and want’s to make me break 
long way a-head—out of sight, Slider, quite out of|a wessel, so that she way have the pleasure of nurs- 
sight. And that reminds me,’* he added, handing\ing me. Some money, Slider—money.” 

her the glass, * if you want me to give you my opin- «© Why whata man your ure to ask !” cried Peg, 
ion of them deeds, and tell you what you'd better| with some contempt. “If I had taken money from 
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Arthur Gride, he’d have scoured the whole earth to| Frank, with an earnest gesture, steyed his arm, and 
find me—aye, and he'd have smelt it out, and raked | taking another step in advance, caine so close behind 
it up somehow if I had buried it at the hottom of the| the schoolmaster that, by leaning slightly forward, 
deepest well in England. No, no! I knew better| he could plainly distinguish the writing which he 
than that. I took what! thought his secrets were| held up to his eye. 
hid in, and them he could’nt afford to make public,| Mr. Squeers not being remarkably erudite, appear- 
let °em be worth ever so much money. He’s an old|ed to be considerably puzzled by this first prize, 
dog, a sly, old, cunning, thankless dog. He first} which was in an engrossing hand, and not very legi- 
starved and then tricked me, and if | could I'd kill) ble except to a practised eye. Having tried it by 
him.” | reading from left to right and from right to left, and 
“All right and very laudable,’ said Squeers. finding it equally clear both ways, he turned it up- 
+ But first and foremost, Slider, burn the box. You) side down with no better success. 
Pee | never keep things asmay lead to discovery—| ‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ chuckled Peg, who, on her knees 
alwavs mind that. So while you pull it to pieces, | before the fire, was feeding it with fragments of the 
which you can easily do for its very old and ricket-| box, and grinning in most devilish exultation.— 
ty, and burn it in little bits, Ill look over the papers|‘* What's that writing about, eh ?” 
ind tell you what they are.”’ “* Nothing particular,” replied Squeers, tossing it 
Peg, expressing her acquiescence in this arrange-| towards her, ‘It’s only an old Jease, as well as I 
iment, Mr. Squeers turned the box bottom upwards,|can make out. Throw it in the fire.” 
and tumbling the contents upon the floor, handed it} Mrs. Sliderskew complied, and inquired what the 
to her; the destruction of the box being an extem-/ next one was. 
porary device for engaging her attention, in case it * This,” said Squeers, “is a bundle of over-due 
should prove desirable to distract it from his own] acceptances and renewed bills of six or eight yqung 
proceedings. gentlemen, but they’re all M. P’s., so it’s of no use 
* There,’ said Squeers, “ you poke the pieces|to anybody. Throw it in the fire.” 
between the bars, and make up a good fire, and I'll} Peg did as she was bidden, and waited for the 
read the while—let me see, let me see.”’ And taking|/ next. 
the candle down beside him, Mr. Squeers, with great} ‘ This,”’ said Squeers, “ seems to be some deed 
eayerness and a cunning grin overspreading his face,|of sale of the right of presentation to the rectory of 
entered upon his task of examination. Purechurch, in the valley of Cashup. Take care of 
If the old woman had not been very deaf, she must} that Slider—literally for God’s sake. It} fetch its 
have heard, when she last went to the door, the| price at the Auction Mart.” 
breathing of two persons close behind it, and ifthose| ** What's the next ?”’ inquired Peg. 
two persons had been acquainted with her infirmity; ‘ Why, this,” said Squeers, “seems, from ‘the 
they must probably have chosen that moment either) two letters that’s with it, to be a bond from a curate 
for presenting themselves or taking to flight. But,|down in the country to pay half-a-year’s wages of 
knowing with whom they had to deal, they remained | forty. pound for borrowing twenty. Take care of 
quite still, and now, not only appeared unobserved | that, for if he don’t pay it, his bishop will very soon 
at the door—which was not bolted, for the bolt|be down upon him. We know what the camel and 
had no hasp—but warily, and with noiseless foot-|the needle’s eye means—no man as can’t live upon 
steps, advanced into the room. his income, whatever it is, must expect to go to 
As they stole further and further in by slight and| heaven at any price—it’ s very odd. I don’t see any- 
searcely perceptible degrees, and with such caution| thing like it yet. 
ow they scarcely seemed to breathe, the old hag and| ‘ What’s the matter ?” said Peg. 
Squeers little dreaming of any such invasion, and| “ Nothing,” replied Squeers, * only I’m looking 
enetly unconscious of there being any soul near but} for Q 
themselves, were busily occupied with their tasks.| Newman raised the bellows again, and once more 
The old woman with her wrinkled face close to the| Frank, by a rapid motion of his arm, unaccompanied 
bar of the stove, puffing at the dull embers which had | by any noise, checked him in his purpose. 
not yet caught the wood—Squeers stooping down| ‘ Here you are,” said Squeers, * bonds—take 
to the cand!e, which brought out the full ugliness of|care of them. Warrant of attorney—take care of 
his face, as the light of the fice did that of his com-| them. Two cognovits—take care of them. Lease and 
panion—both intently engaged, and wearing faces of| release—burn that. Ah! + Madeline Bray—come of 
exsitation which contrasted strongly with the anxious | age or marry—the said Madeline’—Here, burn that,” 
looks of those behtad, who took advantage of the| Eagerly throwing towards the old woman a parch- 
slightest sound to cover their advance, and almost} ment that he caught up for the purpose, Squeers, as 
before they had moved an inch, and all was silent,|she turned her head, thrust into the breast of his 
stopped again—this, with the large bare room, damp | large coat, the deed in which these words had caught 
walls, and flickering doubtful light combined to form | his eye, and burst into a shout of triamph. 
a scen hich the most careless and indifferent} “I’ve got it!” said Squeers. “I’ve gotit. Hur- 
spectator—could any have been present—could|rah! The plan was a good one though the chance 
scarcely have failed to derive some interest trom, | was desperate, and the day’s our own at last!” 
and would not readily have forgotten. | Peg demanded what he laughed at, but no answer 
Of the stealthy comers Frank Cheeryble was one,| was returned, for Newman's arm could no longer be 
and Newman Noggs the other. Newman had caught | restrained ; the bellows descending rgrig hd and with 
up by the rusty nozzle an old pair of bellows, which|unerring aim on the very centre of Mr. Squeers’s 
were just undergoing a flourish in the air preparatory | head, and felled him to the floor, and stretched him 
te a descent upon the head of Mr. Squeers, when | on it flat and senseless 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
In which one Scene of this History is Closed. 


Dividing the distance into two days’ journey, in 
order that his charge might sustain the less exhaus- 
tion and fatigue from travelling so far, Nicholas, at 
the end of the second day from their leaving home, 
found himseif within a very few miles of the spot 
where the happiest years of his life had been passed, 
and which, while it filled his mind with pleasant 
and peaceful thoughts, brought back many painful 
and vivid recollections of the circumstances in which 
he and his had wandered forth from their old home, 
cast upon the rough world and the mercy of stran- 
gers. 

It needed no such reflections as those which the 
memory of old days, and wanderings among scenes 
where our childhood has been passed, usually awaken 


in the most insensible mins, to soften the heart of 


Nicholas, and render him more than usually mindful 
of his drooping friend. By night and day, at all 
times and seasons, always watchful, attentive, and 
solicitous, and never varying in the discharge of his 
self-imposed duty to one so friendless and helpless 
as he whose sands of life were now fast running out 
and dwindling rapidly.away, he was ever at his side. 
He never left him; to encourage and animate him, 
administer to his wants, support and cheer him to 
the utmost of his power, was now his constant and 
unceasing occupation. 

They procured a humble lodging in a small farm- 
house, surrounded by meadows, where Nicholas had 
often revelled when achild with a troop of merry 
schoolfellows ; and here they took up their rest. 

At first, Smike was strong enough to walk about 
for short distances at a time, with no other support 
or aid than that which Nicholas could afford him. 
At this time, nothing appeared to interest him so 
much as visiting those places which had been most 
familiar to his friend in bygone days. Yielding to 
this fancy, and pleased to find that its indulgence be- 
guiled the sick boy of many tedious hours, and never 
failed to afford him matter for thought and conversa- 
tion afterwards, Nicholas made such spots the scenes 
of their daily rambles: driving him from place to 
place ina little pony-chair, and supporting him on 
his arm while they walked slowly among these old 
haunts, or lingered in the sunlight to take Jong part- 
ing looks of those which were most quiet and beau- 
tiful. 

It was on such occasions as these, that Nicholas, 
yielding almost unconsciously to the interest of ol 
associations, would point out some tree that he had 
climbed a hundred times to peep at the young birds 
in their nest, and the braach from which he used to 
shout to little Kate, who stood below terrified at the 
height he had gained, and yet urging him higher still 
by the intensity of her admiration. There was the 
old house too, which they would pass every day, 
looking up at the tiny window through which the 
sun used to stream in and wake him on the summer 
mornings—they were all summer mornings then— 
and climbing up the garden-wall and looking over, 
Nicholas could see the very rose-bush which had 
come a present to Kate from some little lover and 
she had planted with her own hands. There were 
the hedge-rows where the brother and sister had so 
often gathered wild flowers together, and the green 
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| fields and shady paths where they had so often strayed. 
"There was not a lane, or brook, or copse, or cottage 
near, with which some childish event was not en- 
|twined, and back it came upon the mind as events of 
‘childhood do—nothing in itself; perhaps a word, a 
laugh, a look, some slight distress, a passing thonght 
or fear—and yet more strongly and distinctly marked, 
and better far remembered, than the hardest trials or 
severest sorrows of but a year ago. 

Onc of these expeditions led them through the 
churchyard where was his father’s grave. “ Even 
here,” said Nicholas, softly, «we used to loiter be- 
fore we knew what death was, and when we little 
thought whose ashes would rest beneath, and won- 
dering at the silence, sit down to rest and speak be- 
low our breath... Once Kate was Jost, and after an 
hour of fruitless search, they found her fast asleep 
under that tree which shades my father’s grave. He 
was very fond of her, and said when he took her up 
in his arms, still sleeping, that whenever he died he 
would wish to be buried where his dear little child 
had laid her head. You see his wish was not for- 
cotte a 

Nothing more passed at the time, but that night, 
as Nicholas sat beside his bed, Smike started up 
from what seemed to be a slumber. and laying his 
hand on his, prayed, as the tears coursed down his 
face, that he would make him one solemn promise. 

* What is that?” said Nicholas, kindly. “If I 
can redeem it, or hope to do so, you know I will.” 

** I am sure you will,” was the reply. * Promise 
me that when I die, I shall be buried near—as near 
as they can make my grave—to the tree we saw to- 
day.” 

Nicholas gave the promise; he had few words to 
give it in, but they were solemn and earnest. His 
poor friend kept his hand in his, and turned as if to 
sleep. But there were stifled sobs; and the hand 
was pressed more than once, or twice, or thrice, be- 
fore he sank to rest, and slowly loosed his hold. 

In a fortnight’s time, he became too ill to move 


about. Once or twice Nicholas drove him out, 
propped up with pillows, but the motion of the chaise 
was painful to him, and brought on fits of fainting, 
which, in his weakened state, were dangerous. There 
was an 1 couch ir the house which was his fa- 


vourite resting-place by day ; when the sun shone, 
and the weather was warm, Nicholas had this 
wheeled into a little orchard which was close at hand, 
and his charge being well w rapt up and carried out 
to it, they used to sit there sometimes for hours to- 


It was on one of these occasions that a cirecum- 
stance took place, which Nicholas at the time tho- 
roughly believed to be the mere delasion of an ima- 
gination afiected by disease, but which he had after- 
wards too good reason to know was of real and actual 





occurrence. 

He had brought Smike out in his arms—poor fel- 
low! achild might have carried him th o see 
the sunset, and, having arranged his couch, taken 
his seat beside it. He had been watching the whole 
of the night before, and being greatly fatigued both 
ta mind and body, gradually fell asleep. 

Iie could not have closed his eyes five minutes, 
when he was awakened by a scream, and starting up 
in that kind of terror which affects a person suddenly 
roused, saw to his great astonishment that his charge 
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had straggled into a sitting posture, and with eyes 
sockets, the cold dew 


almost starting from their 
ing on his forehead, and in a fit of trembling 
which quite convulsed his frame, was shrieking to 
1 for help. 
‘Good Heaven, what is this!’ cried Nicholas, 
ing over him. “Be calm; you have been 
areaming ~ 
* No, no, ” ied Smike, clinging to him. 
* Hold me tigh Don’t let me go. ‘There—there 
—vehind the tree 4 
Nicholas followed his eyes, which was directed to 
some distance benind the ‘chair from which he him- 
sell | justs But there was nothing there. 


thing but your fancy,” he said, as he 


** nothing else indeed.” 


strove to compose hin, 
” 
*] know bette | saw as plain as [| see now, 
was the answ Oh! say you'll keep me with 
: ; ’ 
you—swear you won't leave me for an instant! 
Dole vet ve yrfru eturned Nich ADs ” Lie 
‘ Vi again now—tiere, You see I’m here. N Ww 
if me—w t was it ° 
Do yor n ) said Smike, In a low voice, 
and giancing iuliyvt I, ** do you remembDer my 
™“- hb 
teliing yo tthe man who first touk ine to he schoo): 


ist now towards that tree—that 


me w ) the tl K truuk——and there, with his eyes hxed 
on nm he stoo 
*“ Only fr t r one moment,” said Nicholas; 
granting ran mstant that Is ikel 1 is ive and 
va wg ’ ta yp ike this, so lar removed 
u tie pu , do you think t at this Gis nee 
you cou possibly know that Man arain 
Any where— y dress,” returned S.wike, “ but 
jl \ tood r upon his stick and looking at 
<actly as I told you I remembered him, He was 
dust ith w y d poorly dressed—I think his 
wer ragged- it directly I saw him, the wet 
! t, his face w 1 he left me, the parlour I was leit 
in. and the people that were there, all seemed to co 
b st t W ih n Isaw him, he looked 
frighten r started and shrunk away. I have 
thought of him by day, ard dreamt of hin by night. 
Hie looked in} y sleep when I was quite a little « d, 
d has looked 1 y sleep ¢ r sl , a he did | t 
n 
Nicholas ¢ \ d by every persuasio und g 
m < { ik of, to convince the terrified crea 
t t gy ion had deccived him and that this 
‘ e! between the « tion of his dreams 
and ther n supposed he had seen w us but a prool 
of it: but When he could persuade him to 
remain I yents in the « ire of the people to 
whom the house t nged, he instituted a strict Inquiry 
whet ny stranger had been seen, and searched him- 
sel t trec, and through the ore iard, and upon 
the land imme tely adjoining, and in every place near, 
yere It was po for @ man to lie concealed, but all 
iY Ss f t he was right in his original con- 


ultimately applied himself to calming the 


fears Smike, which alier some time he partially puc- 
ceeds doing, though not in removing thie impression 


still declared again and again in 


t post l ! rvid manner, that he had po 
t st what described, and that nothing could 
r r e his firm conviction of its reality. 
And »w Nicholas began to see that hope was gone, 
and that u ) the partuer of his poverty, and the sharer 
f his better fortune, the world was clowing fast. There 
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was little pain, little uneasiness, but there was no rally- 
ing, uo effort, no struggle for life. He was worn and 
wasted to the last degree ; bris voice had sunk so low, 
that he « heard to speuk. Nature was 
thoroug had lain him down to die. 
On a fine, mild autumn day, when all was tranquil 
and at peace, when the soft sweet air crept in at the open 
dow of the quiet room, and not a sound was heard 
but the gentle rustling of the leaves, Nicholas sat in his 
vld place by tin and knew that the time was 
nearly come. So very still it was, that every now and 
bent down his ear to listen for the breathing of 
who lay asleep, as if to assure hiinself that life was 
und that he had not fallen into that deep slum- 
ber from which on earth there is no waking. 
W hie he was thus employed, the closed eyes opened, 
and on the pale fac: 


ymuid scarce b 


y exhausted, and he 


bedside . 


then he 
him 
still there, 


there came a placid smile. 


“That's we l,’ said Nicholas. “ The sk ep has done 
you good “i 
“T have had such pleasant dreams,” was the answer. 


dreams.” 

i iid Ni he las. 

The dying boy turned tewards him, and putting his 
1d his neck, made answer, “I shall soon be 


“such pieusant, h ippy 
“OT what 


iris arour 
ere!” 

Atter a short silence, he spoke again. 

“I am not afraid to die,” he said, “I am quite con- 
tented. I almost think that if I could rise from this bed 
quite well, | would not wish to do so now. You have 
so often told me we shall meet again—so very of+en late- 
ly, and now I feel the truth of that so strongly—that 
| can even bear to part from you.” : 

The trembling voice and tearful eye, and the closer 
grasp of the arm which accompanied these latter words, 
showed how they filled the speaker's heart; nor were 
there wanting indications of how deeply they had touch- 
ed the heart of him to whom they were addressed. 

‘You say well,” returned Nicholas at length, “and 
very Let me hear yoa 





comfort me llow. 





much, dear 
say you ure happy if you cin 

‘I must tell y 
from you. Vi 
like this, I k a 


‘7 blame you!” 


iething first. JI should not have 
i would not blame me at a time 


mu se 





exclaimed Nicholas. 
you would not. Youasked me why I was 
Shall I tell 


“IT am sure 
so changed, and—and sat so much alone. 
you why 9" 

Not if it pains you,” said Nicholas. “I only asked 
mier, if I cou!d.” 
pier, | uld. 


that at the 


that I might make you ha 


‘I know—lI felt time.” He drew his 


riend closer to him. “ You will forgive me; I could 
not help it, but though I would have died to make her 
happy, it broke my heart to see—I know he loves her 


dearly—Oh! who could find that out so soon as I!” 

The words which followed were fecbly and faintly 
uttered, but from them 
Nicholas learnt for the first time, that the dying boy, with 
all the ardour of a nature concentrated on one absorbing, 
hopeless, secret passion, loved his sister Kate. 

He had procured a lock of her hair, which hung at his 
breast, tulded in one or two slight ribands she had worn. 
He prayed that when he was dead, Nicholas would take 
it offpso that no eyes but his might see it, and that when 
he was laid in his coffin, and about to be placed in the 
earth, he would hang it round his neck again, that it 
might rest with him in the grave. 

Upon his knees Nicholas gave him this pledge, and 
jromised again that he should rest in the spot he had 

ted out. They embraced, and kissed each other on 


c* et 


ind broken by long pauses; 


“ Now,” he murmured, “I am happy.” 
He fell into a slight slumber, and waking, smiled as 
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before; then spoke of beautiful gardens, which he said! architecture was richly ornamented, and resembled 
po ; 


stretched out before him, and were filled with figures o 


men, women, and many children, all with 


lient upor 


their faces; then whispered that it was Edei—and so died. 


From Bentley’s Misce!lany 
JACK SHEPPARD.* 
EPOCH THE THIRD.—1724. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Old New gate. 


Ar the beginning of the twelfth century,—wlrether 
in the reign of Henry the First, or Stephen is un- 
certain,—a fifth gate was added to the four prine)y al 
entrances of the city oi London; then, it is almost 
needless to say, surrounded by ramparts, moats, and 
other defences. This gate, called Newgate, “as 
being latelier bu‘lt than the rest,”’ continued, for up- 
wards of three hundred years, to be used as a place 
of imprisonment for felons and trespassers; at the 
end of which time, having grown old, ruinous, and 
«‘ horriblevy loathsome,” it was rebuilt and enlarged 
by the executors of the renowned Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, the Lord Mayor of London; whence it after- 
wards obtained amongst a certain class of students, 
whose examinations were conducted With some 
strictness at the Old Bailey, and their highest degree 
taken at H yde-park-corner, the appellation of Whit- 
tington’s College, or, more briefly, the Whit. It may 
here be mentioned that this gate, destined to bequeath 
its name—a name, which has since acquired a terri- 
ble significance, —to every successive structure erect- 


by 


ed upon its site, was grant d,in 1100, by charter j 
Henry the Sixth to the citizens of London, in return 
for their loyal services, and thenceforth became the 
common gaol to that city and the county of Middle- 
sex. Nothing material occurred to Newgate, until 
the memorable year 1666, when it was utterly de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire. It is with the buildir g 
raised after this direful calamity that our history has 
to deal. 

Though by no means so extensive or commodious 
as the modern prison, Old Newgate was a large ai d 
strongly-built pile. i 
the south side of New gate Street, 
the western extremity far into the area opposite 
Saint Sepulchre’s Charch. 
the north of the gate, where Giltspur Compter now 
stands; and the Preas Yard, which was detached 
from the main building, was situated at the back of 
Phenix Court. The south, or principal front, looked 
down the Old Bailey, and not upon it, as is the case 
with the present structure, with massive walls 
of roughened free-stone,—in some places darkened 
by the smoke, in others blanched by exposure to 
the weather,—its heavy projecting cornice, its un- 
glazed double-grated windows, its gloomy porch de- 
corated with fetiers, and defended by an enormous 
iron door, had a stern and striking effect. Over the 


Tr : 
The body of the e lnhee stood on 
‘ 
t 


and projected to 


One smal! wing lay at 


the style of a triumphal entrance to a capital, rath 
than a dunceon, having battlements and hexagonal 
towers, and being adorned on the western side with 
a triple range of pilasters of the ‘Tuscan order, amid 
the intercolumniations of which were nic! 
lished with statues. The chief of these was the figure 
of ‘Liberty, with a cat at her feet, in allusion to the 
supposed origin of the fortunes of its former 
Sir Rie ard Whittington. On the right of 
] 


tern against the wall was affixed a sm 


embel- 


sustaining the debtor’s box; and any pleasure which 
the passer-by might derive from contemplating the 
splendid structure above-described was damped at 


beholding the pale faces and squalid figures of the 


captives across the bars of its strongly-grated win- 
dows. Some years after the date of this history, 
an immense ventilator was placed at the top of th 
Gate, with the view of purifying the prison, which, 
owing to its insufficient space and constantly crowd- 
ed state, was never free trom that dreadful and co 


tagious disorder, now happily unknown, the goal- 
So frightful, indeed, were the rav 
malady, to which debtors and felons were alike ex- 
posed, that its miserable victims wer frequently 
to a pit in 
the burial-ground of Christ-church, without ecere- 
mony. 

Old Newgate was divided into thre 
sons,—the Master’s Side, the Common Side, and the 
Press Yard. ‘The first of these, situated at the south 
of the building, with the exception of one ward over 
the gateway, was allotted to the better class of debt- 


fever, ges ol this 


carried out by cart-loads, and thrown 


separate pri- 


ors, whose funds enabled thein to def their cham- 
er-rent, fees, and garnish. ‘The coud, mprising 
the bulk of the gaol, and by many d eS worse in 


point of accommodation, having seve dismal and 
nolsome wards underground, was common both to 
debtois and malefactors,—an association little fa- 
vourable to the morals or comforts of the former, 
wiro, if they were brought there with any notions of 
ldom left with untainted. principles. The 


’ 
nonesty, s 


last,—in all respects the best and airiest of the three, 
¢ liy } } ‘ » j = 
Standing, aS has been betore observed, in Phenix 


Court, at the rear of the main fabric,——was reserved 
fur state-ollenders, and such pessons as chose to sub- 
mit t extortionate demands of the keeper; from 
twenty to five hundred pounds premium, according 
to the rank and means of the applicant, in ad on 
to a high weekly rent, being required for accommo- 

ition in this gi rter. Some excuse fort S rapacity 
may peraaps be found in the fact, that five thousand 


pounds was paid for the purchase of the Press Yard 
then governor of Newgate. This 


é 
gentieman, tried for high treason, in 1716, on suspi- 
cion of aiding Mr. Forster, the rebel general’s escape, 


but acquitted, reaped a golden harvest during the 
occupation of his premises by the Preston r Ss, 
when a latger sem was obtained for a sit c \- 
ber than (in the words of a sufferer on the af 

‘would have paid the rent of the best hous: Saint 


James’s Squ ire or Piceadilly for sever years. 


Lodge, upon a dial, was inscribed the appropriate Nor was this all. Other, and more serious impositions 
motto, **Venio sicut fur.”” ‘The Gate, which crossed Masmuch as they affected a poorer class of | ns, were 
Newgate Street, had a wide arch for carringes, and practised by the underlings of the gaol. On his first 
a postern, on the north side, for foot-passengers. Tis trance, a prisoner, if unable or unwilling to comply 





* Continued from the last volume, page 551. 


Condemned Hold with the worst description of cri 


with the exactions of iue turnkeys, was thrust into the 
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and terrified by threats into submission. By the old 
regulations, the free use of strong liquors not being 
interdicted, a tap-house was kept in the Lodge, and also 


iu a cellar on the Common Side, under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Spurling, formerly, it may be remembered, thr 
hostess of the Dark House at Queenhithe,—whence wine, 
ale, and brandy of inferior quality were dispensed, in false 


measures, and at high prices, throughout the prison, 
which in noise and debauchery rivalled, if it did not 
surpass, the lowest tavern. 

The chief scene of these disgusting orgies—the cellar, 
just referred to,—was a large low-roofed vault, about four 
feet below the level of the street, perfectly dark,—unless 
when illumined by a roaring fire, and candles stuck in 
pyramidal lumps of clay.—with a range of butts and 
barrels at one end, and benches and tables at the other, 
where the prisoners—debtors and malefactors, male and 
female—assembled as long as their money lasted, and 
consumed the time in drinking, smoking, and gaming 


with cards and dice Above, was a spacious hall, con- 


nected with it by a flight of stone steps, at the further end 
of which stood an immense grated door, called in the slang 
of the place “ The Jigger,” through the bars of which the 
felons in the uppe wards were allowed to converse with 
their friends, or if they wished to enter the room, or join 
the revellers below, they were at liberty to do so, on 
payment of a small fine. Thus, the same system of 
plunder was everywhere carried on. ‘The gaolers robbed 
the prisoners: the prisoners robbed one another. 


Two large wards were situated in the Gate; one of 


which, the Stone Ward, appropriated to the master 
debtors. looked towards Holborn; the other called the 
Stone Hall, from a huge stone standing in the middle of 


it, upon which the irons of criminals under sentence of 


death were knocked off previously to their be 


the place of execution, faced Newgate-street. Here, the 


ing taken to 


prisoners took exercise ; and, a quaint, but striking 
picture has been left of their appearance when so engaged, 
by the author of the English Rogue. “ At my first being 
acquainted with the place,” says this writer, in the ‘ Mis 
eries of a Prison,’—* the prisoners, methought, walking 
up and down the Stone Hall, looked like so many wrecks 
upon the sea. Here the ribs of a thousand pounds beating 
against the Needles—those dangerous rocks, credulity ; 
here floated, to and fro, silks, stuffs, camlets, and velvet, 
without giving pl ace to each other, according to their 
dignity; here relled so many pipes of canary, whose 
bungholes lying open, were so damaged that the merchant 
may go hoop for his money A less picturesque, but 
more truthful, and, therefore, more melancholy description 
of the same scene, is furnished by the shrewd and satirical 
Ned Ward, who informs vs, in the “ Delectable History 
of Whittington’s Coliege,” that “ When the prisoners are 
disposed to recreate themselves with walking, they go up 
into a spacious roum, called the Stone Hall; where, when 
you see them taking a turn together, it would puzzle one 
to know which is the gentleman, which the mechanic, and 
which the beggar, for they are all suited in the same garb 
of squalid poverty, making a spec tacle of more pity than 
executions; only to be out at the elbows is in fashion 
here, and a great indecorum net to be threadbare.” 

In angle of the Stone Hall was the Iron Hold; a 
ch mbBontaining a Vast assortinc at of fetters and hand- 
cuffs of all weights and sizes. Four prisoners, termed 
“The Partners,” had charge of this hold. Their duty 
was to see who came in, or went out; to lock up, and 
open the different wards; to fetter such prisoners as were 
ordered to be placed in irons ; to distribute the allowances 
of provision; and to maintain s ne show of decorum; 
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and truncheons. When any violent outrage was com- 
mitted,—and such matters were of daily, sometimes 
hourly, occurrence,—a bell, the rope of which descended 
into the hall, brought the whole of the turnkeys to their 
assistance. A narrow passage at the north of the Stone 
Hall led to the Bluebeard’s room of this enchanted castle, 
a place shunned even by the reckless crew who were 
compelled to pass it. It was a sort of cooking-room, with 
an immense fire-place flanked by a couple of caldrons; 
and was called Jack Ketch’s Kitchen, because the quarters 
of persons executed for treason were there boiled by the 
hangman fa oil, pitch and tar, before they were affixed on 
the city gates, or on London Bridge. Above this revolt 
ing spot was the female debtor’s ward ; below it a gloomy 
cell, called Tangier; and, lower still, the Stone Hold, a 
most terrible and noisome dungeon, situated underground, 
and unvisited by a single ray of daylight. Built and 
paved with stone, without beds, or any other sort of 
protection from the cold, this dreadful hole, accounted the 
most dark and dismal in the prison, was made the recep- 
tacle of such miserable wretches as could not pay the 
customary fees. Adjoining it was the Lower Ward,— 
“Though, in what degree of latitude it was situated,” 
observes Ned Ward, “I cannot positively demonstrate, 
unless it lay ninety degrees beyond the North Pole; for, 
instead of being dark there but half a year, it is dark all 
the year round.” It was only a shade better than the 
Stone Hold. Here were imprisoned the fines; and, 
“ perhaps,” adds the before-cited authority, “ if he behaved 
himself, an outlawed person might creep in among them.” 
Ascending the gate once more on the way back, we find 
over the Stone Hall another large room, called Debtors’ 
Hall, facing Newgate-street, with “very good air and 
light.” A little too much of the former, perhaps ; as the 
windows being unglazed, the prisoners were subjected to 
severe annoyance from the weather and easterly ‘winds. 
Of the women felons rooms nothing has yet been 
said. There were two. One called Waterman’s 
Hall, a horrible place adjoining the postern under the 
ite, Whence, through a small barred aperture, they 
solicited alms from the passengers: the other, a large 
chamber, denominated My Lady’s Hold, was situated 
in the highest part of the gaol at the northern extrem- 
ity. Neither of these wards had beds, and the unfor- 
tunate inmates were obliged to take their rest on the 
oaken floor. The condition of the rooms was indes- 
eribably filthy and disgusting ; nor were the habits of 
the occupants much more cleanly. In other respects, 
hey were equally indecorous and offensive. “Jt is 
with no small concern,” writes an anonymous histor- 
ian of Newgate, ** that lam obliged to observe that 
the women I) eve ry ward of this prison are exces d- 
ingly worse than the worst of the men, not only in 
respect to their mode of living, but more especially 
as to their conversation, which, to their great shame, 
is as profane and wicked as hell itself can possibly 
ve. 
There were two Condemned Holds,—one for each 
sex. That for the men lay near the Lodge, with 
which it was connected by a dark passage. It was 
a large room, about twenty feet long and fifteen broad, 
nd had an arched stone roof. In fact, it had been 
anciently the right hand postern under the gate lead- 
ing towards the city. The floor was planked with 
oak, and covered with iron staples, hooks, and ring- 
bolts, with heavy chains attached to them. There 
was only one smal! grated window in this hold, which 
admitted but little light. 


for which latter purpose they were allowed to carry w hips | - Over the gateway towards Snow Hill were two 
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strong wards, ealled the Castle and the Red Room. 
Thev will clair particular attention hereafter. 

Many ther wards,—especially on the Maste1 
Debtors’ side,—have been necessari!y omitted in the 


regoing hasty enumeration. But there were two 


laces of punishment which merit some notice frou 
heir peculiarity. ‘The first of these, the Press Room 
1 dark close chamber, near Waterman’s Hall, obtain- 
1 its name from animmense wooden machine kept 
n it, with which such prisoners as re fused to pl id 
to their indictments were presse d to death—a species 
fir yuISItor il torture not dise ntinued untt! so lately 
3 the early part of the reigu of George the Third, 
vhen it was abolished by an express statute. Into 
the second, denominated the Bilbowes.—also a dis- 


mal place,—tefractory prisoners were thrust, and 
placed in a kit 1 of stocks, whence the name. 

The Chapel was situated in the south-east angle of 
the gaol; the ordinary at the time of this history being 


the Reverend Thomas Puraey ; 
Mr. W ystati. 

Much has been advanced by modern writers 
7 ellect f prison socit Ly 
and it has been asserted that a youth once confined In 


a puty Cuapialll, 





respecting the demoralis 


Newgate, is certain to come out a confirmed thief. 


However this may be now, it was unquestion bly 


true of Old Newgate. It was the grand nursery of 
vice,-~—*" 2 fam us adver ity,” observes Ned W ra, 
in the Lond ns] \ e, il a 1hasamind t 

educate pel iid i daring science ol p - 
ding e |i 0 d subtlety of shop-lifting; tl 

ext t ot } ‘ id « v3; for the Ssiiently 
drawing bolts, d fore! barricades; with the kr c 
of sweetening ; or the most ingenious dexterity of 
picking pockets ; let him but enter himtn this college 
on the Common Side, and « ! him close to his 
study but for three s , If he does not coms 
ont qualified to tak y de e of Vi y, he must 
be the most honest dunce that ever had the adv itag 


of such eminent tutors 
To bring down thi 





to the present time, it may be ment that, being 
found ina equate to the } rpose required, the old 
gaol WAS | lled « inl } J at ti co ple 
tion of the new gaol, in 1 ) it was assai yt 
mob y Gor riots, I lL gre y 
damagec l levast ns, | w es edily 
inade good; and, in t \ e it was l 
It is a cl ; the present 
rl \ 1 its ¢ l-u a 1 well- 
ventiia y ras. 1s ry | ae | y, its im- 
pr ve re lati s, its in l blo 
off ers, many I em les I ‘ va | ( 
removed For these | ‘ 1 « S ciety is 
mainly indebted t il yr ¢ 8 ol t 


How Jack Sheppard t out of the Conde med Hold. 


i j 
Monday, the 3list of A-eust 1724,.—-—a day lor 
afterwards remembered by | cers of Newgate, 
——was distinguished by ar sual influx of vi 
tothe Ledge. On that g¢ tl id v t 





had arrived from Windsor, ordering Sheppard f 


execution, (since his capture by Jonathan Wild is 
Bedlam, as relates in a former chapter, Jack had 
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been tried, convicted, and sentenced to death,) 
together with three other malefactors, on the follow- 
ing Friday. Up to this moment, hopes had been en- 
tertained of a respite, strong representations in his 
favour having been made in the highest quarter; bat 
now that his fate seemed sealed, the. curiosity of the 
behold him was redoubled. 
The prison gates were besieged like the entrance of a 
booth at a fair; and the Condemned Hold, where he 
was confined, and to which visitors were admitted at 
the moderate rate of a guinea a-head, had quite the 
appearance of ashow-room. As the day wore on, 
the crowds diminished,——many who would not sub- 


mit to the turnkey’s demands were sent away un- 


gratified,—and_ at five o’clock, only two strangers, 
Mr. Shotbolt, the head turnkey of Clerkenwell 
Prison, and Mr. Griffin, who held the same office in 
Catehouse, were left in the Le dge. 
Jack, who had formerly been in the custody of both 
hese gentlemen, gave them a very cordial welcome; 
logized | Lue sorry room he was compelled to 
receive them in; and when they took leave, insisted 
on treating them to a double bow] of punch, which 
they were now discussing with the upper gaoler, Mr. 
lreton, and his two satellites, Austin and Langley. 
At a little distance from the party, sat a tall sinister- 
looking personage, with harsh inflexible features, a 
gaunt but muscular frame, and large bony hands. He 
sipping a glass of cold gin and water, and 


sight-seeing public +t 


Ve stinins 


king a rt black pipe. His name was Mar- 
vel, | his avoeation, which was as repulsive as 
is looks, was that of public executioner. By liis 
side sat a re rkably stout dame, to whom he paid 


is much attention as it was in his iron nature to pay. 
She had a nut-brown skin, swarthy upper lip, a 
merry black eye, a prominent bust, and a tun-like 
circumterence of walst. 4 widow for the fourth 
time, Mrs. Spurling, (for she it was,) either by her 





attractions of purse or person, had succeeded in mo- 
ving the stony heart of Mr. Marvel, who, as he had 

] i ley | f her former | usbands, thought 
iimself in duty bound to offer to supply their place. 
But the lady was not tobe so easily won; and though 
she did not absolutely reject him, gave him very 
" Marvel, therefore, remained on 
s probation. behind Mrs. Spurling stood her 


rr ‘ Caliban; a hideous, misshapen, 
su ter, with broad hunched shoulders, a 

id ears like those of a wild beast, a head 

large for his body, and a body too long for his 
ys. ‘This horrible piece of deformity, who acted as 


diawer and cellarman, and was a constant butt to the 


small wits of the gaol, was nicknamed the Black 


survey of the prison, taken in the 
preceding chapter, but little was said of the Lodge. 
It m iy be weil, therefore, before proceeding farthe ry 
to describe it more minutely. it was approached 
from the street by a flight of broad stone steps, Jead- 


ng toa ponderous door, plated with ironggind se- 
on the inner side by huge bolts, and”a lock, 

with wards of a prodigious size. A little within 
las d door, or rather wicket, lower than the 

rst, but of equal strength, and surmounted by a row 

f sharp spikes. As no apprehension was enter- 

tained of an escape by this outlet,—-nothing of the 
kind having been attempted by the boldest felon ever 


N 


incarcerated in Newgate,——both doors were general- 
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ly left open during the day-time. At six o’clock the 
‘ 1. 
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»}he may never see Tyburn. And, if I’d my own way 


wicket was shot; and at nine, tl sol was altogeth-| with the Secretary of State, he never shou/d. It’s a 


er locked up Not 
was a sort of screen, or partition-wall, reaching from 


the floor to the ceiling. formed of thick oaken planks 


far from the entrance, on the lef 


riveted together hy tron | ts, and tudded with 
broad-headed nails. 
the entrance of a dark passage communicating to the 
Condemned Hold, about five feet from the ground, 
was a hatch, protected by long s set six inches 
apart, and each of the thickness of an elephant’s tusk. 
The spikes almost touched the upper part of the 


In this screen, which masked 


hatch; scarcely space enough for the passage of a 
hand being left between their points and beam. 
Here as has already been observed, condemned 
malefactors were allowed to converse with such of 
their guests as had net interest or money enough to 
procure admission to them in the hold. Beyond the 
hatch, an angle, formed by a projection in the wall 
of some three or four feet, served to hide a door con- 
ducting to the interior of the prison. At the farther 
end of the Lodge, the floor was raised to the height 
of a couple of steps: whence the whole place, with 
the exception of the remotest corner of the angle 
be fore-me ntioned, could be commanded at a single 
glance. On this elevation a tab was now placed, 
around which sat the turnkeys heir guests, re- 
galing themselves on the fragrant beverage provided 
by the prisoner. 


them. They were all stout ill-favoured me, attired 


A brief description will suffice for 


in the regular gaol-livery of a scratch wig and a 
snuff-ec!oured suit; and had all a strong family 
likeness to each ofher. Theonly difference betweer 
the officers of Newgate and t! brethren was, that 
they had enormous bunches of keys at their girdles, 
while the latter had left their keys at home. 

“ Well, I’ve seen many a t fellow in my 


time, Mr. Ireton,’’ cbhserved the chief turnkey of 
Westminster Gatehouse, as h he pe d himself to 
his third glass of punch; * but I never saw one like 
Jack Sheppard.” 

** Nor I,”’ returned Ireton, fol 
‘sand I’ve had some experience 


wing his example : 
ver since he 
came here, three months ago, he has been the life 


{now the dead warrant has 


and soul of the place - an 
arrived, instead of being cast down, as most men 
would be. and as all the others 
ever. Well, / shall sorry to e him, Mr. Crif- 


fin. We've made a pretty penny by him—sixty 


he’s waver than 


guineas this blessed day.” 
* No more!’ cried Griffin, incredulouslv; “1 
should have thought you ist have made double that 


sum at least.” 

** Not a farth ng more, l assure you,’ 
lreton, pettishly ; , 
took the money myself, and ougAt to know.” 

“Oh! certainly,” answered Griffiin ; * certainly. 

“[ offered Jack five cuineas as his share.” continued 
Ireton; “ but he wouldn't take it himself. and cave it t 


the po debto Ss and felons. who are now drinki rit out 


in the cellar on the Common Side.” 
* Jack's a noble fellow,” exclaimed the head-caoler of 
Clerkenwell Prison, raising his glass: “ and, thouch, he 


played me a scurvy trick, I'll drink to his speedy deliver- 


thousand pities to hang so pretty a fellow. There haven't 
been so many ladies in the Lodge since the days of 
Claude Du Val, the gentleman highwayman; and they 
all declare it'll break their hearts if he’s scragged.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated Marvel, gruffly. 

“You think our sex has no feeling, I suppose, sir,” 
cried Mrs. Spurling, indignantly; “but I can tell you we 
have. And, what's more, I tell you, if Captain Sheppard 
is hanged, you need never hope to call me Mra. Marvel.” 

“" Zounds !” cried the executioner, in astonishment. 
“Do you know what you’re talking about, Mrs>Spurling! 
Why, if Captain Sheppard should get off, it ’ud be fifty 
guineas out of my way. There’gthe grand laced coat he 
wore at his trial, which I intend for my wedding-dress.” 

“Don’t mention such a thing, sir,” interrupted the 
tapstress; “I couldn't bear to see you in it. You're 
speaking of the trial brings the whole scene to my mind, 
Ah! I shall never forget the figure Jack cut on that 
occasion. What a buzz of admiration ran round the 
court as he appeared! And, how handsome and composed 
he looked! Everybody wondered that such a stripling 
could commit such desperate robberies. His firmness 
never deserted him till his old master, Mr. Wood, was 
examined. Then he did cive way a bit. And when Mr. 
Wood’s daughter.—to whom, I’ve heard tell, he was 
attached years ago,—was brought up, his courage forsook 
him altogether, and he trembled, and could scarcely stand 
! She trembled too, and was unable to 

When sentence was passed there 
wasn’t a dry eye in the court.” 


Poor young lady 


give her evidence. 


“ Ves, there was one.” observed Ireton. 

“T guess who you mean,” rejoined Shotbolt. “ Mr. 
Wild's,” , 
“ Richt,” answered Ireton. “It’s strange the antipathy 
bears to Sheppard. I was standing near Jack at that 
uwful moment, and beheld the look Wild fixed on him. 
it was like the grin of a fiend, and made my flesh creep 


} 
ne 


on my bones. When the prisoner was removed from the 
k, we met Jonathan as we passed through the yard, 
He stopped us, and, addressing Jack in a taunting tone 
said, ‘ Well, I’ve_been as good as my word !’— True,’ 
replied Sheppard; ‘and I'll be as good as mine!’ And so 
the parte "Ag 
nd I hope he will, if it’s anything to Jonathan's 
’ muttered Mrs. Spurling, half asid 
‘I’m surprised Mr. Wild hasn't been to inquire after 
him to-day,” 





observed Langley ; “it’s the first time he’s 
missed doing so since the trial.” 
“ He's gone to Enfiel 


luced his vigilance,” rejoined Austin. 


after Blueskin, who has so long 


‘Quilt Arnold 
called this morning to say so. Certain information, it 
seems, has been received from a female, that Blueskin 
would be at a flash-ken near the Chase at five o'clock to- 
day, and they’re all set out in the expectation of nabbing 
him.” 

“ Mr. Wild had a narrow escape lately, in that affair of 
Captain Darrell,” observed Shotbolt. 

‘I don’t exactly know the rights of that affair,” 
rejoined Griffin, with spme curiosity. 

“Nor any one else, I suspect,” answered Ireton, 
winking significantly. “It’s a‘ mysterious transaction 
iltogether. But, as much as is known is this. Captain 
Darrell, who resides with Mr. Wood at Dollis Hill, was 





assaulted and half-killed by a party of raffians, headed, he 


ance. | swore, by Mr. Wild, and his uncle Sir Rowland Trench- 


“At Tyburn, eh, Mr. Shotbolt?” rejoined the exeeu- 
tioner. “I'll pledge you in that toast with all my heart.” 
“ Well, for my part,” observed Mrs. Spurling, “I hope| 


i 


urd. Mr. Wild 


, however, proved, on the evidence of his 


own servants, that he was at the Old Bailey at the time; 
and Sir Rowland proved that he was in Manchester. 60 
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the charge was dismissed. Another charge was then 
brought against them by the captain, who accused them 
of kidnapping him when a boy, and placing him in the 
bands of a Dutch skipper, named Van Galgebrok, with 
instructions to throw him overboard, which was done, 
though he afterwards escaped. But this accusation, for 
want of sufficient evidence, met with the same fate as the 
first, and Jonathan came off victorious. It was though 

however, if the skipper cou/d have been found that the 
result of the case would have been materially different. 
This was rather too much to expect; for we all know, if 
Mr. Wild wishes to keep a man out of the way, he'll 
speedily find a way to do so.” 

“ Ay, ay,” cried the gaolers, laughing. 

“ T could have givenggwkward evidence in that case, if 
I'd been so inclined,” said Mrs. Spurling, “ay, and found 
Van Galgebrok too. ButI never betray an old customer.” 

“Mr. Wild is a great man,” said the hangman, replen- 
ishing his pipe, “and we owe him much, and ought to 
support him. Were anything to happen to him, Newgate 
wouldn’t be what it is, nor Tyburn either.” 

“Mr. Wild has given you some employment, Mr 
Marvel,” remarked Shotbolt. 

“A little, sir,” replied the executioner, with a grim 
smile. “Out of the twelve hundred subjects I’ve tucked 
up, I may safely place haif to his account. If ever he 
requires my services, he shall find I’m not ungrateful. 
And though I say it who shouldn't say it, no man can tie 
a better knot. Mr. Wild, gentlemen, and the nubbin’- 
cheat.” 

“ Fill your glasses, gentlemen,” observed Iretun, “and 
I'll tell you a droll thing Jack said this morning 
Amongst others who came to see him was a Mr. Knee 
bone, a woollen-draper in Wych Strect, with whos 
pockets, it appears, Jack, when a lad, made a little too 
free. As this gentleman was going away, he said to 
Jack in a jesting manner, ‘that he should be glad to see 
him to-night at supper.’ Upon which the other answer 
ed, ‘that he accepted Jiis invitation with pleasure, ar 
would make a point of waiting upon | im.’ Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Did he say so?” cried Shotbolt. “Then I advise 
you to look sharply afler him, Mr. Ireton; for may I be 
hanged myself if I don’t believe he'll be as good as his 
word.” 

At this juncture, two women, very smartly attired in 
silk hoods and cloaks, Appeare d at the door of the Lo ige. 

“Ah ! who have we here?” exclaimed Griffin. 

“Only Jack’s two wives—Edgeworth Bess and Poll 
Maggot,” replied Austin, laughing. 

“ They can’t go into the Condemned Hold,” 
ton, consequentially ; “ it’s against Mr. Wi 
They must see the prisoner at the hatch.” 


,’ said Ire- 


d’s orders. 


‘*Very well, sir,” replied Austin, rising and walking 
towards them. “ Well, my pretty dears,” he added,— 
“come tosee vour husband, eh? You must make th 
most of your time. You won’t have him long. You've 
heard the news, I suppose ?” 

“ That the dead warrant’s arrived,” returned Edge- 
worth Bess, bursting into a flood of tears; “oh yes! 
we've heard it.” 

“ How does Jack bear it?” inquired Mrs, Maggot. 

“ Like a hero,” answered Austin. 

“ I knew he would,” replied the Amazon. “ Come, 
Bess—no whimpering. Don’t unman him. Are we t 


hd) 


see him here 

“ Ves, my love.” 

“ Well then, lose no time in bringing him to us,” said 
Mrs. Maggot. “ There’s a guinea to drink our health,”’| 
she added, slipping a piece of money into his hand. 

“ Here, Caliban,” shouted the under-turnkey, “ unlock 


}Captain Sheppard’s padlock, and tell him his wives are 
jin the Lodge, waiting to see him.” 

**Ise, Massa Austin,” replied the black. And taking 
the keys, he departed on the errand. 

As soon as he was gone, the two women divested 
themselves of their hoods and cloaks, and threw them, as 
if inadvertently, into the farthest part of the angle in the 
wall. ‘Their beautifully proportioned figures and rather 
ove! displ iyed shoulders, attracted the notice of Austin, 
who inquired of the chief turnkey “ whether he should 
stand by them during the interview ?” 





“Oh! never mind them,” said Mrs. Spurling, who had 
been hastily compounding another bow! of punch. 
“Sit down and enjoy yourself. 17’ll keep a look out 
that nothing happens.” 

By this time Caliban had returned, and Jack appeared 
ut the hatch. He was wrapped in a loose dressing-gown 
t 


of | material, and stood near the corner where the wo. 


ign 


men’s dresses had just been thrown down, quite out of 


sight of all the party, exce pt Mrs. Spurling, who saton 
the right of the table. 

“Have you got Jonathan out of the way?” he sked, 
in an eager whisper. J 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Edgeworth Bess. “ Patience 
Kite has lured him to Enfield on a false scent after Blue- 
skin. You need fear no interruption from him or any 
of his my rmidons,” 

“That's well!” cried Jack. “ Now stand before me, 
Poll. I’ve got the watch spring saw in my sleeve. Pre- 
tend to weep both of you as loudly as you can. This 
spike is more than half cut through. I “was at work at 
it yesterday and the day before. Keep up the clamor for 
five minates, and [’!! fiyish it.” 

Thus urged, the damsels besran to raise their voices in 
oud lamentation. j 

“What the devil are you howling about?” cried 
Langley. “Do you think we’re to be disturbed in this 


iy? Mcke less noise, hussies, or I'll turn you out of 


’ 


the Lodg« 
“For shame, Mr. Langley,” rejoined Mrs. Spurling. 
“I blush for you, sir! To call yourself a man and in- 


terfcre with the natural course of aifection. Have you 


no feeling for the situation of these poor diseon-olate 
creatures, about to be bereaved of all they hold dear ? 
Is it nothing to part with a husband to the gallows? 
I’ve lost four in the same way, and know .hat it is?” 
Here she began to blubber k udly for sympathy. 


“ Comfort yourself, my charmer,” said Mr. Marvel, in 


1 tone intended to be consolatory. “ lll be their sub- 
stitute.” 

“You /” cried the tapstress, with a look of horror: 
“ot ‘ ” 

-) er. 

“ Confusion !” muttered Jack, suddenly pausing in his 


task, the saw has broken just as I am through the spike.” 

“Can't we break it off?” replied Mrs. Maggot. 

“T fear not,” replied Jack, despondingly. 

* Let’s try, at all events,” returned the Amazon. 

And grasping the thick iron rod, she pushed with all 
her force against it, while Jack seconded her efforts 
from within. After great exertions on both parts, the 
spike yielded to their combined strength, and snapped 
suddenly off. 

“ Holloa ! what’s that 


* Only my darbies,” 


»? 


cried Austin, starting up. 
returned Jack, clinking his 
chains. 

“Oh! that was all, was it?” 
reseating hituself. 

“ Now, give me the woollen cloth to tic round my fet- 
ters,” whispered Sheppard. “ Quick !” 

“ Here it is,” replied Edgewoith Bess. 

«Give me your hand, Poll, to help me through,’” 


said the turnkey, quietly 

























































wee re ee 


cried Jack, as he accomplished the operation. “ Keep) 


a sh rp look out, Bess.” 

* Stop!’ interposed Edgeworth Bess ; “ Mr. Lang- 
ley is getting up, and coming. this way. We're 
lost!” 

“Help me through at all hazards, Poll,” cried 
Jack, straining toward 

* The danger’s past,’ whispered Bess. “ Mrs. 
Spurling has induced him to sit down again. Ah! 
she looks this way, and puts her finger to her lips. 
She comprehends what we're about. We're all 
safe !” 

* Don’t lose a moment, then,” cried Jack, forcing 
himself into the aperture, while the Amazon, assist 
ed by Bess, pulled him through it. 

«“ There!” cried Mrs. M ggot, as she placed him 
without noise upon the ground ; ** you’re safe so far.” 

“Come, my disconsolate darlings,” cried Austin, 
“jit only wants five minutes to six. I expect Mr. 
Wild here presently. Cut it as short as you can.” 

* Only two minutes more, sir,” intreated Edge- 
worth Bess, advancing towards him in such a man- 
neras to screen Jack, who crept into the farthest 
part of the angle,—* only two minutes, and we've 
done.” 

* Well, well, I'm not within a minute,” rejoined 
the turnkey. 

* We shall never be able to get you out unseen, 
Jack,”’ whispered Poll Magg 


a bold push >: 


$ the opening. 


* You must make 


ta Iinpossible ao repiled she »p ird, in the me tone. 
«“ That would be certain destruction. I can’t run in 
these heavy fetters. No: [I must face it out. Tell 
Bess to slip out, and I'll put on her cloak and hood.” 

Meanwhile, the party at the table continued drink- 
ing and chatting as merrily as before. 

**T can’t help thinking of Jack Sheppard’s speech 
to Mr. Kneebone,”’ observed Shotbolt, as he « mptied 
his tenth tumbler; “I’m sure he’s meditating an 
escape, and hopes to accomplish it to-night.” 

“ Poh! poh ' rejoined Ireton; “it was mere idle 
boasting. I examined the Condemned Hold myself 
carefully this morning, and didn’t find a nail out of 
its place. Recollect, he’s chained to the ground by 
a great horse-padlock, and is never unloosed except 
when he comes to that hateh. If he escapes at all, 
it must be before our faces.’ 

Jt wouldn't surprise me if he did,” remarked 
Griffin. “ He's audacity enough for anything. He 


} 


got out in much the same way from the Gatehou 
—stole the keys, and passed through a room whe 
I was sitting half-asleep in a chair.” 

* Caught you napping, eh ?”’ rejoined [reton, with 
a laugh. “ Well, he won’t do that here. I'l 


give him if he does. 

* Aud so will I,” said Austin. “ We're too wide 
awake for that. Ain’t we, partner?’ he added, ap- 
pealing to Langley, whom punch | 
dozy. 

“1 should think so,” responded the lethargic 
turnkey, with a yawn. 

During this colloquy, Jack had contrived unob- 
served to put on the hood and cloak, and being about 
the size of the rightful owner, prese nted a very tote- 
rable resemblance to her. This done, Edgeworth 
Bess, who watched her opportunity, slipped out of 
the Lodge. 

“ Halloa!” exclaimed Austin, who had cau 


1ac 


ht a 


a 
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glimpse of her departing figure,—“ one of the wo- 
men is gone ?” 

* No—no,” hastily interposed Mrs. Spurling ; 
“they’re both here. Don’t you see they’re putting 
on their cloaks ?”’ 

“That’s false!’ rejoined Marvel, in* a low tone; 
“J perceive what has taken place.” 

“Oh! goodness!” ejaculated the tapstress, in 
alarm. * You won’t betray him.” 

«Say the word. and I’m mum,” returned the exe- 
cutioner. * Will you be mine?” 

«It’s a very unfair advantage to take—very,” re- 
plied Mrs. Spurling; * however, I consent.” 

« Then I'll lend a helping hand. I shall lose my 
fees and the laced coat. Butt’s better to have the 
bride without the weddin’-dress, than the weddin’- 
dress without the bride.”’ 

At this moment, Saint Sepulchre’s clock struck six. 

«*Close the wicket, Austin,” vociferated Ireton, in 
an authoritative tone. 

“Good b’ye!” cried Jack, as if taking leave of 
his mistresses, * to-morrow, at the same time.” 

“We'll be punctu i.” replied Mrs. Maggot. 
“Good b’ye, Jack! Keep up your spirits.” 

« Now for it!—life or death!’ exclaimed Jack, 
assuming the gait of a female, and stepping towards 
the door. 

As Austin rose to execute his principal’s com- 





mands, and usher the woman to the gate, Mrs. Spur- 
ling and Marvel rose too. The latter walked care- 
lessly toward the hatch, and, leaning his back agains 


the place whence the spike had been removed, so a 
completely to hide it, continued sm« king his pipe as 
coolly as if nothing had happened. 


Just as Jack gained the entrance, he heard a man’s 
mj; and, aware that the slightest 
} 


footste p behind hi 
ld betray him, he halted, uncertain 


indiscretion wou 
what to do. 

“Stop a minute, my dear,” cried Austin. Yor 
forgot that you promised me a kiss the last time yor 
were here.” 

* Won't one from me do as well ?”’ interposed 
Mrs. Maggot. 

‘Much better,” said Mrs. Spurling, hastening 
to the rescne. “I want to speak to Edgewor 
Bess myself.” 

So saying, she planted herself between Jack and 
the turnkey. It was a moment of breathless interest 
to all engaged in the attempt. 

** Come—the kiss!’’ cried Atstin, endeavouring 
to pass his arm familiarly around the Amazon’s waist. 

* Hands off!’ she exclaimed; “ or you'll repent 


} 


it. . 
** Why what'll you do!”’ demanded the turnkey. 

“Teach you to keep your distance!” retorted 
Mrs. Maggot, dealing him a bufiet that sent him reel- 
ing several yards | ackwards. 

* There ! off with you.”” whispered Mrs. Spurling, 
squeezing Jack’s arm, and pushing him towards th 
loor, ** and, don’t come here again.” 

Before Austin could recover himself, Jack and Mrs. 
Maggot had disappeared. 

* Bolt the wicket !”’ shouted Ireton, who, with the 
others, had been a little entertained by the gallant 
turnkey’s discomfiture 

This was done, and Austin returned with a crest- 
fallen look to the table. Upon which Mrs. Spur- 
ling, and her now accepted, suitor resumed their seats. 
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* You'll be as good as your word, my charmer,” 
whispered the executioner. 

“Of course,’ responded the widow, heaving a 
deep sigh. “Oh! Jack! Jack! you little know 
what a price I’ve paid for you !”’ 

«“ Well, I’m glad those women are gone,” re- 
marked Shotbolt. ** Coupling their presence with 
Jack’s speech, [ couldn’t help fearing some mischief 
might ensue.” 

“That reminds me he’s still at large,” returned 
[reton. ‘Here, Caliban, go and fasten his pad- 
lock.” 

«Iss, Massa Ireton,” replied the black. 

Stop, Caliban,” interposed Mrs. Spurling, who 
wished to protract the discovery of the escape as 
long as possible. ** Before you go, bring me the bottle 
of pine-apple rum I opened yesterday. I should like 
Mr. Ireton and his friends to taste it. It’s in the 
lowercupboard. Oh! you havn't got the key—then 
1 must have it I suppose. How provoking!" she 
added, pretending torummage her pockets ; one never 
can find a thing when one wants it. 

** Never mind it, my dear Mrs. Spurling,” rejoined 
Ireton; “we can taste the rum when he returns. 
We shall have Mr. Wild here presently, and I 
wouldn't for the world—Zounds !” he exclaimed as 
the figure of the thief taker appeared at the wicket, 
“here he is. Off with you Caliban! Fly, you ras- 
cal !”” 

‘Mr. Wild here!” exclaimed Mrs. Spurling in 
alarm. ‘* Oh gracious! he’s lost!” 

** Who's tost ?”” demanded Ireton. 

«“ The key,” replied the widow. 

All the turnkeys rose to salute the thieftaker, 
whose habitually sullen countenance looked gloomi- 
er than usual. Ireton rushed forward to open the 
wicket for him. 

“No Blueskin, 1 perceive, sir,”’ he observed, in 
a deferential tone as Wild entered the Lodge. 

* No,” replied Jonathan, moodily. “I’ve been 
deceived by false information. But the wench who 
tricked me shall bitterly repent it. I hope this is 
all. I began to fear I might be purposely got out 
of the way. Nothing has gone wrong here?” 

«Nothing whatever,” replied Ireton. ‘Jack is 
just gone back to the Condemned Hold. His two 
wives have been here.”’ 

**Hah!” exclaimed Jonathan, with a sudden ve- 
hemence that electrified the chief turnkey ; ** what’s 
this!—a spike gone! ’Sdeath!—the women, you 
say have been here. He has escaped.” 

‘¢ Impossible, sir,” replied Ireton, greatly alarmed. 

“Impossible !” echoed Wild, with a fearful impre- 
cation. “No, sir, it’s quite possible — more than 
possible. It’s certain. I'll lay my life he’s gone. 
Come with me to the Condemned Hold directly, 
and if I find my fears confirmed, I’!l—” 

He was here interrvpted by the sudden entrance of 
the black, who rushed precipitately into the room, 
letting fall the heavy bunch of keys in his fright. 

‘© Massa Ireton!Massa Wild!” ejaculated 
Caliban,—* Shack Sheppart gone !”’ 

“Gone! you black devil !—Gone 
ton. 


” 


> 


cried Ire- 


‘Iss, Massa: Caliban sarch ebery hole in de| 


place, but Shack no dere. Only him big hoss padlock 
—noting else.” 
“1 knew it,” rejoined Wild, with concentrated 
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jrage; “and he escaped you all—in broad day—be- 
\fore your faces. You may well say it’s impossible ! 
His Majesty’s gaol of Newgate is admirably guard- 
ed, I must say. Ireton, you are in league with 
him.’’ 

“ Sir !’’ said the chief tarnkey, indignantly. 

“You are, sir,” thundered Jonathan “and un- 
less you find him, you shant hold your place a week. 
I don’t threaten idly, as you know. And you, Aus- 
tin,—and, you, Langley,—I say the same thing to 
you.” 

* But, Mr. Wild—” implored the turnkeys. 

“}’ve said it,” rejoined Jonathan, peromptorily. 
“And you, Marvel, you must have been a party—” 

ss], sir !”” 

“Tfhe’s not found, I'll get a new hangman.” 

« Zounds '” cried Marvel, « J~—” 

‘‘Hush !” whispered the tapstress, * or I retract 
my promise.” 

“Mrs. Spurling,” said Jonathan, who overheard 
the whisper, ** you owe you situation tome. If you 
have aided Jack Sheppard’s escape, you shall owe 
your disch irge to me also.”’ 

** As you please, sir,”’ replied the tapstress, coolly. 
*“* And the next time Captain Darrell wants a wit- 
ness, I promise you he shan’t look for one in vain.” 

“Ha! hussy, dare you threaten?” cried Wild; 
but, checking himself, he turned to Ireton and asked, 
** How long have the women been gone?” 

* Scarcely five minutes,” replied the latter, 

“One of you fly to the market,’’ returned Jona- 
than, “‘another to the river,—.a third to the New 
Mint. Disperse in every direction, We'll have him 
yet. A hundred pounds to the man who takes him.” 

So saying, he rushed out, followed by Ireton and 
Langley. 

“A hundred pounds!” exclaimed Shotbolt. 
*That’s a glorious teward. Do you think he’ll 
pay wt’ 

**1’m sure of it,” replied Austin. 

* Then Vil have it before to-morrow morning, 
said the keeper of the New Prison, to himself. « If 
Jack Sheppard sups with Mr. Kneebone, I’!l make 
one of the party.” 


, 


” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Dollis Hill Revisited. 


On the same evening, and about an hour after the 
occurrences at Newgate, the doer of the small back- 
parlour already described at Dollis Hill was opened 
by Winifred, who, gliding noiselessly across the 
room, approached a couch, on which was extended a 
sleeping female, and, gazing anxiously at her pale 
careworn countenance, murmured,—* Heaven be 
praised ! 
rhe opiate has done its duty. Poor thing! how beau- 

099 


tiful she looks! but how like death! 
Deathlike, indeed, was the repose of the sleeper, 


she still slumbers—slumbers peacefully. 


;deathlike and deep. It’s very calmness was fright- 


ful. Her lips were apart, but no breath seemed to 
issue from them; and, but for a slight—very slight 
palpitation of the bosom, the vital principle might be 
supposed to be extinct. This lifeless appearance 
was heightened by the extreme sharpness of her fea- 
| tures—especially the nose and chin,—and by the 
jemaciation of her limbs, which was painfully dis- 
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tinct through her drapery. Her attenoated arms 
were crossed upon her breast; and her black brows 
and eye-lashes contrasted fearfully with the livid 


whiteness of her skin. A few, short, dark locks, 


escaping from beneath her head-dress, showed that 
her hair had been removed, and had only been re- 


cently allow ed to vrow again. 
** Poor Mrs. Sheppard!” sighed Winifred, as she 
contemplated the beautiful wreck before her,.— 


_ P r Mrs » eppard! when I see her thus, and | 


think of all she bas endused, of all she may yet have 
to endure, | could almost pray for her release from 
trouble. ] dare not reflect upon the effect that her 
son’s fate,—if the efforts to save him are ineffectual, 
~may have upon her enfeebled frame, and still 


rse upon her ‘taiad. What a mercy that the blow 

med at her by the ruffian, Wild, though it brought 
r to the brink of the grave. should have restored 
to reason! Ah! she stirs.” 

As she said this, she drew a little aside, while 
Mrs. Sheppard heaved a deep sigh, and opened her 
eyes, which now looked larger, blacker, and more 
melancholy than ev 

‘Where am 1?” she cried, passing her hand 
ross her brow. 

* With your friends, dear Mrs. Sheppard,” replied 


Winifred, advancing. 


Ah! you are there, my dear young lady,” said 
t widow, smiling faintly; “when | first waken, 
I’m always in dread of finding myself again in that 
ile asylum.” 

* You need uvever be afraid of that,”’ returned Wi- 
nifred, affectionately ; ** my father will take eare you 
never leave him more.” _ 

* Oh! how much I owe him!” said the widow, 
with fervour, “for bringing me here, and removing 

from those dreadful sights and sounds, that would 
have driven me distracted, even if I had been in my 
right mind And how much I owe you, too, dearest 
Winifred, for your kindness and attention. Without 
you I should never have recovered either health or 


I can never be grateful enough. But, though 


fea t reward you, Heaven wi 
“Don’t savy anvth ng about it, dear Mrs. Shep- 


pard,”’ rejoined Winifred, controlling her emotion. 
| speaking as cheerfully as she could; “1 would 
iny thing in the world for you, and so would my 
father, and so would Thames; but he ougAt, for he’s 
your nephew, you know. We all love you dearly.” 


‘“ Bless you! bless you!” cried Mrs. She ppard, 
iverting her face to hide her tears. 

‘* 7 mustn’t tell you what Thames means to do for 
you if ever he gains his rights,” continued Winifred ; 
‘sbut I may tell you what my father means to do.”’ 

** He has done too much already,” answered the 
widow. “I shall need little more.” 
hear what it is,” rejoined Winifred; 
‘you know I’m shortly to be united to your ne- 
phew,—that is.” she added, blushing, “when he 
ean be married by his right name, for my father 
won't consent to it before.”’ 

‘Your father will never oppose your happiness, 
my dear, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Sheppard; * but, 
what has this to do with me?” 

** You shall hear,”’ replied Winifred ; “ when this 
narriage takes place, you and [I shall be closely al- 
ied, but my father wishes for a still closer alli- 


gnece 
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‘ 


“T don’t andérstand you,” returned Mrs. Shep- 
pard. 

“To be plain, then,” said Winifred, “he has 
asked me whether 1 have any objection to you as @ 
mother.” 

** And what—what was your answer ?”’ demanded 
the widow, eagerly. 

* Can't you guess?” returned Winifred, throwing 

her arms about her neck. * That he couldn’t choose 
iny one so agreeable to me.” : 
* Winifred,” said Mrs. Sheppard, after a brief 
pause, during which she appeared overcome by her 
feelings,— Winifred,” she said, gently disengaging 
herself from the young girl’s embrace, and speaking 
in a firm voice, * you must dissuade your father 
from this step.” 

‘** How 2”? exclaimed the other. **Can you not 
love him ?”’ 

* Love him!” echoed the widow. “ The feeling 
is dead within my breast. My only love is for my 
poor lost son. I can esteem him, regard him; but, 
love him as he ought to be loved—that I cannot do.” 

** Your esteem is all he will require,”’ urged Wini- 
fred. 

“ He has it, and will ever have it,” replied Mrs. 
Sheppard, passionately,—“‘he has my boundless 
gratitude and devotion. But I am not worthy to be 
any man’s wife—far less Ais wife. Winifred you 
are deceived in me. You know not what a wretched 
guilty thing I am. You know not in what dark 
places my life has been cast; with what crimes it 
has been stained. But the offences I have commit- 
ted are venial in comparison with what I should 
commit were | to wed your father. Ne —no, it must 
never be.”’ : 

‘You paint yourself worse than you are, dear 
Mrs. Sheppard,” rejoi:ed Winifred kindly. * Your 
faults were the faults of circumstances.” 

“ Paliiate them as you may,” replied the widow, 
gravely, **they were faults; and as such, cannot be 
repaired by a greater wrong. If you love me, do 
not allude to this subject again. 

‘I’m sorry I mentioned it at al), since it distresses 
you,” returned Winifred; “but, as I knew my 
father intended to propose to you, if poor Jack should 
ye respited 9 

‘Jf he should be respited !”’ repeated Mrs. Shep- 
pard, with startling eagerness. ‘* Does your father 
doubt it? Speak ! tell me?” 

Winifred made no answer. 

** Your hesitation convinces me he does,” replied 
the widow. “ Is Thames returned from London?” 

** Not yet,” replied the other; * but I expect him 
every minute. My father’s chief fear, 1 must tell 
you, is from the baneful influence of Jonathan Wild.” 

** That fiend is everin my path,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sheppard, with a look, the wildness of which great- 
ly alarmed her companion. “1 cannot seare him 
thence,”’ 

** Hark!’ cried Winifred, “ Thames is arrived. I 
hear the sound of his horse’s feet in the yard. Now 
you will learn the result.” 

**Heaven support me!” cried Mrs. Sheppard, 
faintly. 

** Breathe at this phial,”’ said Winifred. 

Shortly afterwards,—it seemed an age tothe anxi- 
ous mother,——Mr. Wood entered the room followed 
by Thames. The latter looking very pale, eithes 
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from the effect of his wound, which was not yet en- 
tirely healed, or from suppressed emotion—partly 
perhaps, from both causes,—and wore his left arm 
jn a Sling. 

“ Well!” cried Mrs. Sheppard, raising herself, 
and looking at him as if her life depended upon the 
answer. “He is respited ?” 

“ Alas ! no,” replied Thames, sadly. * The war- 
rant for his execution isarrived. There is no further 
hope.” 

“My poor son,” groaned the widow, sinking 
backwards. 

** Heaven have mercy on his soul!’ ejaculated 
Wood. 

* Poor Jack !"* cried Winifred, burying her face in 
her lover's bosom. 

Not a word was uttered for some time, nor any 
sound heard except the stifled sobs of the unfortunate 
mother. 

At length, she suddenly started to her feet; and, 
before Winifred could prevent her, staggered up to 
Thames. 

* When is he to suffer ?”’ she demanded, fixing her 
large black eyes, which burnt with an insane gleam 
upon him. 

“ On Friday,”’ he replied. 

** Friday !’’ echoed Mrs, Sheppard ; “ and to-day 
is Monday. He has threedays to live. Only three 
days. ‘Three short days. Horrible!” 

** Poor soul ! hersenses are going again,” said Mr 
Wood, terrified by the wildness of her looks. “1 
was afraid it would be so.” 

** Only three days,”’ reiterated the widow, * three 
short, short days,— ind then all is over. Jonathan’s 
wicked threat is fulfilled at last. The gallows is in 
view—I see it, with all its hideous apparatas— 
ough !”’ aud shuddering violently, she placed her 
hands before ler, as if to exclude some frightful vision 
from her sight. 

* Do not despair, my sweet soul,” said Wood, ina 
soothing tone. , 

* Do not despair!” 
laugh that cut the ears of those who listened to it 
like a razor,—* Do not despair! And who or what 
shall give me comfort when my son is gone? | 
have wept till my eyes are dry,—suffered till my 
heart is broken,—prayed till the voice of prayer is 
dumb,—and all of no avail. He will be hanged— 
hanged—hanged. Ha! ha! What have I left but 
Promise me one thing, Mr. 


echoed Mrs. Sheppard, with a 


despair and madness. 
Wood,” she continued, with a sudden change of 
tone, and convulsively clutching the carpe nter’s arm, 
“promise it me.” 

*“ Anything, my dear,”’ replied Wood. 
is it?” 

“ Bury us together in one grave in Willesden 
churchyard. There is a small yew-tree west of the 
church. Beneath that tree letus lie. In one grave, 
mind. Do you promise to do this ? 

“ Solemnly,”’ rejoined the carpenter. 

“« Enough,” said the widow, gratefully. “I must 
see him to-night.” 

“ Impossible, dear Mrs. Sheppard,” said ‘Thames. 
‘To-morrow I will take you to him.” 

‘‘ To-morrow will be too late,” replied the widow, 
in a hollow voice, “1 feel it will. I must go to- 
night, or I shall never behold him again. 1 must 
bless him before I die. IT have strength enough 
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to drag myself there, and I do net want to r. 
turn.” 

* Be pacified, sweet soul,”’ said Wood, looking 
meaningly at Thames; * you shall go, and I will ac 
company you,” 

“A mother’s blessing on you,” replied Mrs. Shep- 
pard, fervently. ** And now,” she added, with some- 
what more composure, *“ leave me, dear friends, I 
entreat, for a few minutes to collect my scattered 
thoughts—to prepare myself for what I have to go 
through—to pray for my son.” 

“Shall we do so?’ whispered Winifred to her 
father. 

** By all fheans,” returned Wood; ‘don’t delay 
an instant.’’ And, followed by the young couple, 
who gazed wistfully at the poor sufferer, he hastily 
quitted the room, and locked the door after him. 

Mrs. Sheppard was no sooner alone than she fell 
upon her knees by the side of the couch, and poured 
forth her heart in prayer. So absorbed was she by 
her passionate supplications, that she was insensible 
to any thing passing around her, until she felt a touch 
upon her shoulder, and heard a well-known voice 
breathe in her ear—** Mother !”’ 

She started at the sound as if an apparition had 
called her, screamed, and fell into her son’s out- 
stretched arms. 

* Mother! dear mother! 


to his breast. 


” 


cried Jack, folding her 
‘“*My son! my dear, dear son!" returned Mrs. 
She ppar 1, returning his embrace with all a parent’s 
tenderness. 

Jack was completely overcome. His chest heav- 
ed violently, and big tears coursed rapidly down his 
ch ¢ k $. 

**T don’t deserve it,”’ he said, at length; “ but I 
would have risked a thousand deaths to enjoy this 
moment’s h ippiness.”” 

* And you must have risked much to obtain it, 
my love. I have seareely recovered from the shock 
of hearing of your condemnation, when I behold you 
free!” : 

** Not two hours hence,” rejoined Jack, “I was 
chained down in the Condemned Hold in Newgate. 
With a small saw, conveyed to me a few days since 
by Thames Darrell, which I contrived to conceal 
upon ny person, l removed a spike in the hatch, 
ind with the aid of some other friends, worked my 
way out. Having heard from Thames that you 
were better, and that your sole anxiety was about 
me, | came to give you the Jirst lite lligence of my 
escape.” 

* Bless you for it. But you will stay here 

**] dare not. I must provide for my safety. 

“ Mr. Wood will protect you,’ urged Mrs. Shep- 
pard. 

‘* He has not the power—perhaps not the will to 
do so. And if he would, 7 would not subject him 
to the annoyance. ‘Tne moment my escape is known, 
a large reward will be placed on my head. My dress, 
my person will be minutely described. Jonathan 
Wild and his blood-hounds, with a hundred others, 
incited by the reward, will be upon my track. Nay, 
for aught | know, some of them may even now have 
got scent of me.” 

* You terrify me,” cried Mrs. Sheppard. “Oh! 
if this is the case, do not stay an instant. Fiy' 
fly!’ 
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*¢ As soon as | can do so with safety, I will return, 
or send to you,” said Jack. 

* Do not endanger yourself on my 
‘1 am quite easy now; receive 
never meet 


account,”’ re- 
joined his mother. 
my blessing, my dear son; and if we 
again, rest assured my last prayer shall be for you. 

* Do not talk thus, dear mother,”’ returned Jack, 
gazing anxjously at her pale ce 


shall not be able to quit you. 


nlenance, ** or 


You must live for 
me.”’ 
, a 


| will try to do so, l 


replied the widow, forcing 
I need not counsel you 


which have placed you 


asmile. One last embrace. 


to avoid those fatal cours: 
in such fearful jeopardy.” 

*“ You need not,” replied Jack, in a tone of th 
deepest compunction. * And, oh! forgive me, though 
I can never forgive myself, for the misery I have 
caused you.” 

‘Forgive you!” ech 1is mother, with a look 
radiant with delight. “I have 


Ah!” she screamed, with a sudden change of man- 


nothing to forgive. 


ner; and inting to the wit w, which Jack had 
left open, and at which a dark figure was standing, 
‘there is Jonathan Wild.”’ 

* Betrayed!” exclaimed Jack, glancing in the 
same direction. ** The door!—the door !—death !”’ 


he adds a, as h | | 


tried the handle, “it is locked—and 
lam unarmed. Madman that | am to be so!” 

*“ Help!” shrieked Mrs. Sheppard. 

* Be silent,” said Jonathan, striding 
into the room; * these cries will avail you nothing. 
Whoever answers them must assist me to capture 
yourson. Be silent, | say, if you value his safety.”’ 

Awed by Jonathan’s manner, Mrs. Sheppard re- 
pressed the scream that rose to her lips, and both 
mother and son gazed with apprehension at the heavy 
figure of the thieftaker, which, viewed in the twi- 
light, seemed dilated to twice its natural size, and 
In addi- 
tion to his customary arms, Jonathan earried a blud- 
geon with a large heavy knob, suspended from his 
wrist by a Joop; a favourite weapon, which he al- 
ways took with him on dangerous expeditions, and 
which, if any information had been requisite, would 
have told Sheppard that the 


them. 


de liberately 


appeared almost to block up the window. 


pres nt was one ofl 


Well, Jack,” he said, after a pause, “ are you dispos- 

ed to g P 
“ You'll ascertain that when you attempt to touch me,” 

| 


> Shepr res 
re) vyined : eppara, re 


“ My janizaries are within call ” retu 


o back quietly with me? 


slutely 

ned Wild “Tm 
armed, you are not 

You shall not take me alive 


spare him!” cried 


“It matters not. 
. Spare hi n! 
ing on her knees, 


Mrs. Sheppard, fall 


cried Jack ; “do not kneel to him. 
I wouldn't accept my life from him. I've foiled him 
And, come what will, I'll 


» al » *? 
‘Get up, mothe 


hitherto, and will foil him yet. 
baulk him of the satisfaction of hanging me.” 
Jonathan raised his bludgeon, but controlled himself 
by a powerful effort. 
Fool!” he cried, “do you think I wouldn't have se- 
cured you before this if I hadn't some motive for my for- 


bearanct 
And that motive is fear,” replied Jack, contemptu- 
ously. 
“Fear!” echoed Wild, in a terrible tone,—*“ fear' Re- 


peat that word again, and nothing shall save you.” 


SHEPPARD. 


“Don’t anger him, my dear son,” implored the poor 
widow, with a look of anguish at Jack. “Perhaps he 
means well.” 

“ Mad as you are, you're the more sensible of the two, 
[ must say,” rejoined Jonathan. 

“Spare him!” cried Mrs. Sheppard, who fancied she 
had made some impression on the obdurate breast of the 
thieftaker,—* spare him! and I will forgive you, will 
thank you, will bless you. Spare him! spare him !” 

“On one condition I will spare him,” returned Wild ; 
“on one condition only.” 

“ What is it?” asked the poor woman. 

“Either he or you must return with me,” answered 
Jonathan 

“ Take me, then,” replied the widow. And she would 
have rushed to him, if she had not been forcibly withheld 
by her son. 

“ Do not go near him, mother,” cried Jack; “ do not 
There is some deep treachery hidden be- 


. 


believe him. 
neath his words.” 

“ | will go,” said Mrs. Sheppard, struggling to get free. 

“Attend to me, Mrs. Sheppard,” said Jonathan, look- 
ing calmly on at this distressing scene. “ Attend to me, 
and do not heed him. I swear to you, solemnly swear to 
you, I will save your son’s life, nay more, will befriend 
him, will place him out of the reach of his enemies, if you 
consent to become my wife.” 

‘ Execrable villain !” exclaimed Jack. 

You hear that,” cried Mrs. Sheppard; “he swears 
to save you.” 

“ Well,” replied her son; “and you spurn the propo- 
sal.” 

“ No; she accepts it,” rejoined Jonathan, triumphantly. 
I've a carriage within 
call shall convey you swiftly to town. Come! come a 

“ Hear me, mother,” cried Jack, “ and I will explain to 
you why the villain makes this strange and revolting 
proposal, He well knows that but two lives—those of 
Thames Darrell and Sir Rowland Trenchard,—stand be- 
tween you and the vast possessions of the family. Those 


‘Come along, Mrs. Sheppard. 


lives removed,—and Sir Rowland is completely in bis 


power, the estates would be yours—ais' if he were you 
[ th tat ld | ' if he were yout 


Now do you see his motive ?” 


husband. 

“I see nothing but your danger,” re plied his mother, 
tenderly. 

“ Granted it were as you say, Jack,” said Wild ;—* and 
I sha’n’t take the trouble to contradict you—the estates 
would be yours hereafter.” 

“ Liar!” cried Jack. “Do you affect ignorance that I 
am a condemned felon, and can inherit nothing? But 
do not imagine that under any circumstances | would 
accept your terms. My mother shall never degrade her- 
self by a connection with you.” 

“ Degrade herself,” rejoined Joriathan, brutally. “Do 
you think I would take a harlot to my bed, if it didn’t 
suit my purposes to do so?” , 

“He says right,” replied Mrs. Sheppard, distractedly. 
Take me! take me!” 
said Jonathan, 


‘Lam only fit for such as him. 

“ Before an hour you shall be mine,” 
advancing towards her. 

“ Back !” cried Jack, fiercely ; “lay a finger on her, 
and I will fell you to the ground. Mother! do you know 
what you do? Would you sell yourself to this fiend a 

“T would sell myself, body and soul, to save you,” re 
joined his mother, bursting from his grasp. 

Jonathan caught her in his arms. 

“Come away !” he cried, with the roar of a demon. 

His laugh and his looks alarmed her. 


“It is the fiend!” she exclaiming, recoiling. 
~ 


“« Save 
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“ Damnation !” vociferated Jonathan, savagely. “ We've} And imprinting a kiss upon his mother’s cold lips, he 
no time for any Bedlam scenes now. Come along, you |left the room. He found the horse where Thames told 
mad jade. I'll teach you submission in time.” him he would find him, mounted, and rode off across the 

With this, he endeavoured to force her off; but, before | fields in the direction of town. 
he could accomplish bis purpose, he was arrested, and 
his throat seized by Jack. In the struggle, Mrs. Shep-| 
pard broke from him, and filled the room with her shrieks. | CHAPTER XII. 

“ I'll now pay the debt I owe you, cried Jack, tighten- The Well Hole. 
ing his gripe till the thieftaker blackened in the face. 

“ Dog!” cried Wild, freeing himself by a powerful} Jonatruan Wi n’s first object, as soon as he had made 
effort, and dealing Jack a violent blow with the heavy | good his retreat, was to asceriain what had become of his 
bludgeon, which knocked him backwards, “ you are not) janizaries, and, if possible, to release them. With this 
yet a match for Jonathan Wild. Neither you nor your) view, he hurried to the spot where he had left the post- 
mother shall escape me. But I must summons my jani-| chaise, and found it drawn up at the road-side, the 
zaries.” So saying, he raised a whistle to his lips, and | postilion dismounted, and in charge of a couple of farming- 

} 


blew a loud call; and, as this was unanswered, another/men. Advancing towards them, sword in hand, Jonathan 
still louder. “Confusion!” he cried; “something has|so terrified the hinds by his fierce looks and determined 


happened. But I won't be cheated of my prize.” |manner, that, after a slight show of resistance, they took 
“Help! help!” shrieked Mrs. Sheppard, fleeing from/to their heels, leaving him master of the field. He then 
him to the farthest corner of the room. threw open the door of the vehicle, in which he found his 


But it was of no avail. Jonathan again seized her, janizaries with their arms pinioned, and, leaping into it, 
when the door was thrown open, and Thames Darrell,| ordered the man to drive off. The postilion obeyed, and 
followed by Mr. Wood and several serving-men, all well) dashed off as hard as his horses could gallop along the 
armed, rushed into the room. A glance sufficed to show | beautiful road leading to Neasdon and Willesden, just as 
the young man how matters stood. He flew to the/|the serving-men made their appearance. Arrived at the 
window, and would have passed his sword through the) latter place, Jonathan, who, meanwhile, had contrived to 
thiefiaker’s body, if the latter had not quickly interposed liberate his attendants from their bonds, drew up at the 
the person of Mrs. Sheppard, so that if the blow had been Six Bells, and hiring a couple of horses, despatched his 
stricken she must have received it. attendants in search of Jack Sheppard, while he proceeded 

* Quilt !—Mendez!—Where are you!” vociferated|to town. Dismissing the post-chaise at the Old Bailey, 
Wild, sounding his whistle for the third time. he walked to Newgate to ascertain what had occurred 

“You call in vain,” rejoined Thames. “ Your assist-| since the escape. It was just upon the stroke of nine as 


ants are in my power. Yield, villain!” he entered the Lodge, and Mr. Austin was dismissing a 
“ Never!” replied Jonathan. host of inquirers who had been attracted thither by the 
“Put down your burthen, monster!” shouted Wood, | news,—for it had already been extensively noised abroad. 

pointing an immense blunderbuss at him. Some of these persons were examining the spot where the 


“Take her,” cried Jonathan; and, flinging the now) spike had been cut off; others the spike itself, now 
inanimate body of the poor widow, who had fainted in the | considered a remarkable object; and all were marvelling 
struggle, into the arms of Thames, he leapt through the | how Jack could have possibly squeezed himself through 
window, and by the time the latter could consign her to|such a narrow aperture, until it was explained to them by 


Wood, and dart after him, he had « isappeared. Mr. Austin that the renowned housebreaker was of slender 
“Pursue him,” cried Thames to the attendants, “and | bodily conformation, and therefore able to achieve a feat, 
see that he does not escape.” which he, Mr. Austin, or any man of similar dimensions, 
The order was promptly obeyed. would have found wholly impossible. Affixed to the 


“ Jack,” continued Thames, addressing Sheppard, who} wall, in a conspicuous situation, was a large placard, 
had only just recovered from the blow, and regained his| which, after minutely describing Sheppard's appearance 
feet, “I don’t ask how you came here, nor do I blame|and attire, concluded thus :—* Whoever will discover or 
your rashness in doing so. Fortunately, ever since| apprehend the above Joun Surrrann, so that he be 
Wild’s late murderous attack, the household has all been! brought to justice, shall receive ONE HUNDRED 
well armed. . A postchaise seen in the road first alarmed|GUINEAS REWARD, {o be paid by Mn. Prev, the 
us. On searching the grounds, we found two suspicious | keeper of Ne weate.” 
looking fellows in the garden, and had scarcely secured| Tais placard attracted universal attention. While 
them when your mother’s cries summoned us hither, just| Jonathan was conversing with Austin, from whom he 
in time to preserve her.” ltook care to conceal the fact of his having seen Sheppard 

“ Your arrival was most providential,” said Jack since his escape, Ireton entered the Lodge. 

“ You must not remain here another instant,” replied; “ Altogether unsuccessful, sir,” said the chief turnkey, 
Thames. “My horse is at the door, saddled, with pistols | with a look of disappointment, not unmixed with appre- 


in the holsters,—mount him and fly.” jhension, as he approached Wild. “I’ve been to all the 
“ Thames, I have much to say,” said Jack, “ much that! flash cases in town, and can hear nothing of hiin or his 
concerns your safety.” |wives. First, I went to Country Tom’s, the Goat, in 


“ Not now,” returned Thames, impatiently, “Icannot]Long Lane. Tom swore he hadn't set eyes on him since 
—will not suffer you to remain here.” , the trial. I next proceeded to Jenny Bunch’s, the Ship, 
“T will go, if you will consent to meet me at midnight) in Trig Lane—there I got the same answer. Then to the 
near the eld house in Wych Street,” replied Jack.” “By|Feathers,in Drury Lane. Then to the Golden Ball, in 
that time, I shall have fully considered a plan which |the same street. Then to Martin’s brandy-shop, in Fleet 
occurs to me for defeating the schemes of your enemies.” | Street. Then to Dan Ware's, in Hanging Sword Court. 
“ Before that time you will be captured, if you expose} Then to the Dean's Head, in St. Martin’s Le Grand.— 
yourself thus,” rejoined Thames. “However, I will be| And, lastly, to the Seven Cities o’ Refuge, in the New 
there. Farewell.” Mint. And, nowhere could I obtain the slightest in- 
“ Till midnight,” replied Jack. formation.” 
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“Humph !” exclaimed Wild. 


“ Have you been more successful, sir?’ ventured Ire- 


ton. 
Jonathan shook his head. 


“ Mr. Shotbolt thinks he has a scheme that can’t fail,’ 
“but he wishes to know whether 
you'll be as good as your word, in respect to the great re- 


interposed Austin ; 


ward you offered for Jack's capture.” 


“ Have I ever broken my word in such matters, that he 
dares put the question!” rejoined Jonathan, sternly.— 
“Tell Mr. Shotbolt that if he, or any other person, takes 
Jack Sheppard before to-morrow morning, I'll double it. 


Do you hear! 
“T do sir,” replied Austin, respectfully. 


“ Two hundred pounds, if he’s lodged in Newgate be- 
fore to-morrow morning,” continued Wild. “ Make it 
And he strode out of the 


known among your friends.” 
place. 


‘Two hundred pounds!” exclaimed Ireton, “ besides 
the governor's ofler—that’s three kundred. I must go to 
work again. Keep a sharp look out, Austin, and see 
that we lose no one else. I should be sorry if Shotbolt 


got the reward - 


“ Devilish hard! I’m not allowed a chance,” grumbled 
Austin, as he was left alone. “ However, some one must 
look after the gaol; and they're all gone but me. It’s 
fortunate we've no more Jack Sheppards, or I should 
stand but a poor chance. Well, I don’t think they’ll any 


of ’em nab him, that’s one comfort.” 


On quitting the Lodge, Wild repaired to his own habi- 
tation. Telling the porter that he would attend to the 
house himself, he bade him go in search of Jack Shep- 
pard. There was something in Jonathan's manner, as 
he issued this command, that struck the man as sin- 
gular, apd he afterwards recalled it. He, however, 
made no remark at the time, but instantly prepared to set 
out. As soon as he was gone, Jonathan went up stairs 


to the audience-chamber; and, sitting down, appeared 
for some time buried in reflection. The dark and des- 
1 his mind at 
After a while, he rais- 


perate thoughts that were passing throug! 


this time will presently be shown 
ed his eyes; and, if their glance could have been wit- 


nessed at the moment, it could not have been easily for- 
gotten. Muttering something to himself, he appeared to 


be telling upon his fingers the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of some scheme he had in contemplation. ‘That he 


had resolved upon its execution, whatever it might be, 


was evident from his saying aloud,— 


«IT will do it So good an opportunity may never 


occur again.” 

Upon this he arose, and paced the rvom hastily back. 
wards and forwards, as if further arranging his plans 
He then unlocked a cabinet, opened a secret drawer ; and 
after ransacking its contents, discovered a paper he was 
in search of, and a glove. Laying these carefully aside, 
he restored the drawer to its place. His next occupation 
was to take out his pistols, examine the priming, and rub 
the flints. His sword then came in for his serutiny; he 
felt at, and appeared satisfied with its edge. This em- 
ployment seemed to afford him the highest satisfaction ; 
for a diabolical grin—it cannot be called a smile—play: d 


upon his face all the time he was engaged in it. His 


sword done with, he took up the bludgeon: balanced it| 


in his hand, upon the points of his fingers; and let it 
fall, with a smash, intentionally, upon the table. 

* After all,” he said,“ this is the safest we yjon. No 
instrument I've ever used has done me such good ser- 


So saying, he slung it 


vice. It shall be the bludgeon 
upon his wrist 

Taking up a link which was blazing beside him, he 
walked across the room: and touching a spring in the 


wall, a secret « tle enen Beyond was a narrow 
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which lay a deep well. It was a dark, mysterious place, 
and what it was used for no one exactly knew ; but it 
was called by those who had seen it, the Well Hole, 
The bridge was protected on cither side by a railing, 
with bannisters placed at wide intervals. Steps to aid 
the descent, which was too steep to be safe without them, 
led to a door on the opposite side. This door, which 
was open, Jonathan locked and took out the key. As he 
stood upon the bridge, he held down the light and looked 
into the profound abyss. The red glare fell upon the 
slimy brick- work, and tinged the inky waters below. A 
slight cough uttered by Jonathan at the moment awak- 
ened the echoes of the place, and was returned in hollow 
reverberations. “There'll be a louder echo here pre- 
sently,” thought Jonathan. Before leaving the place he 
looked upwards, and could just discern the blue vault and 
pale stars of heaven through an iron grating at the top. 

On his return to the room, Jonathan purposely left the 
door of the Well Hole ajar. Unlocking a cupboard, he 
then took out some cold meat and other viands, with a 
flask of wine and a bottle of brandy, and began to cat 
and drink voraciously. He had very nearly cleared the 
board, when a knock was heard below, and descending 
at the summons, he found his two janizaries. They had 
both been unsuccessful. As Jonathan scarcely expected 
a more satisfactory result, he made no comment; but, 
ordering Quilt to continue his search, and not to return 
until he had found the fugitive, called Abraham Mendez 
into the house, and shut the door. 

“T want you forthe job 1 spoke of a short time 
ago, Nab,” he said. “1 meanto have no one but 
yourself init. Come up stairs, and take a glass of 
brandy.” 

Abraham grinned, and silently followed his mas- 
ter, who, as soon as they reached the audience-cham- 
ber, poured out a bumper of spirits, and presented it 
tohim. The Jew swallowed it at a draught. 

‘« By my soul !” he exclaimed, smacking his lips, 
“dat ish goot—very goot.” 

** You shall finish the bottle when the job’s done,” 
replied Jonathan. 

“Vat ish it, Mishter Vild?” inquired Mendez. 
‘Shir Rowland Trenchard’s affair—eh ?”’ 

“That's it,” rejoined Jonathan: “T expect him 
here every minute. When you’ve admitted him, 
steal into the room, hide yourself, and don’t move 
till 1 utter the words, * You've a long journey before 
you.’ ‘That’s your signal.” 

* And a famoush goot shignal it ish,”’ langhed 
Abraham. ‘“ He hash a Jong jcurney before him— 
ha! ha!’ 

* Peace!” cried Jonathan. “ There’s his knock. 
Go, and Jet him in. And mind you don’t arouse his 
suspicions.” 

** Never fear—never fear,’’ rejoined Abraham, as 
he took up the link, and left the room. 

Jonathan cast a hasty glance around, to see that all 
was properly arranged for his purpose; placed a 
chair with its back to the door; disposed the lights 
on the table so as to throw the entrance of the room 
more into shadow; and then flung himself into a 
seat to await Sir Rowland’s arrival. 

He had not to wait long. Enveloped ina large 
cloak, Sir Rowland stalked into the room, and took 
the seat assigned him; while the Jew, who received 
a private signal from Jonathan, set down the link 
near the entrance of the well-hole, and, having made 
fast the door, crept behind one of the cases. 
Fancying they were alone, Sir Rowland threw 
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aside his cloak, and produced a heavy bag of money, 
which he flung upon the table; and, when Wild lad 
feasted his greedy eyes sufficiently upon its golden 
contents, he handed him a pocket-book filled with 
notes. 


|!was murdered. You will observe that a corortet is 


embroidered on it.”” 

“Ha!’’ exclaimed Trenchard, starting, * is he so 
highly born ?”’ 

“This letter will inform you,” replied Wild, 


“You have behaved like a man of honour, Sir) placing a document in his hand. 


Rowland,” said Wild, after he had twice told over 
the money. ‘ Right to a farthing.” 

“ Give me an acquittance,” said Trenchard. 

“It’s scarcely necessary,” replied Wild; “ how- 
ever, if you require it, certainly. There itis. * Re- 
ceived from Sir Rowland Trenchard, £15,000—Jo- 
nathan Wild: August 3lst, 1724.’ Will that do?” 

“It will,” replied Trenchard. ‘ This is our last 
transaction together.” 

* | hope not,” replied Wild. 

‘+ It is the last,” continued the knight, sternly, ‘and 
I trust we may never meet again. I have paid you 
this large sum—not because you are entitled to it, 
for you have failed in what you undertook to do, but 
because I desire to be troubled with you no further. 
I have now settled my affairs, and made every pre- 
paration for my departure to France, where I shall 
spend the remainder of my days. And I have made 
such arrangements that at my decease tardy justice 
will be done my injured nephew.” 

* You have made no such arrangements as will 
compromise me, I hopé, Sir Rowland?” said Wild, 
hastily. 

* While I live you are safe,” rejoined Trenchard ; 
“after my death I can answer for nothing.” 

***Sblood! exclaimed Wild, uneasily. ‘ This al- 
ters the case materially. When were you last con- 
fessed, Sir Rowland ?” he added abruptty. 

“Why do you ask?” rejoined the other, haughti- 
ly. 

“ Because—because I’m always distrustful ofa 
priest,” rejoined Jonathan. 

“| have just parted from one,” said Trenchard. 

**So much the worse,” replied Jonathan, rising 
and taking a turn, asif uncertain what to do. 

“So much the better,” rejoined Sir Rowland. 
** He who stands on the verge of the grave as I do, 
should never be unprepared.” 

*“ You ’re strangely superstitious, Sir Rowland,” 
said Jonathan, halting and looking steadfastly at 
him. 

«If I were so, I should not be here,” returned 
Trenchard. 

«“ How so?” asked Wild, curiously. 

«1 had aterrible dream last night. I thought my 
sister and her murdered husband dragged me hither, 


to this very room, and commanded you to slay me.”’| 


«A terrible dream, indeed,” said Jonathan, 
thoughtfully. “But you mustn’t indulge these 
gloomy thoughts. Let me recommend a glass of 
wine.” 

«My penance forbids it,” said Trenchard, waving 
his hand. “1 cannot remain here long.” 

“ You will remain longer than you anticipate,” 
muttered Wild. 

“ Before I go,” continued Sir Rowland, “1 must 
beg of you to disclose to me ali you know relative 
to the parentage of Thames Darrell.” 

“ Willingly,” replied Wild. * Thinking it likely 
you might desire to have this information, I prepared 
accordingly. Mirst, look at this glove. It belonged 
to his father, and was worn by him on the night he 


** What is this ?”’ eried Sir Rowland. “I know 
the hand ha! my friend! and I have murdered 
him! And my sister was thus nobly,—-thus illus- 
triously wedded. © God! O God!” 

And he appeared convualsed with agony. 

«Oh! if I had known this,” he exciaimed, *“‘what 
guilt, what remorse might have been spared me !” 

‘Repentance comes too late when the deed’s 
done,”* returned Wild, bitterly. 

“It is not too late to repair the wrong I have done 
my nephew,” cried Trenchard. «I will setabout it 
instantly. He shall have the estates. I will return 





|to Manchester at once.” 


* You had better take some refreshment before 
you start,” rejoined Wild. ** You've a long journey 
he ore you.’” 

As the signal‘was given, the Jew, who had been 


jsome time in expectation of it, darted swifily and 


silently behind Sir Rowland, and flung a cloth over 
his head, while Jonathan rushing upon him in front, 
struck him several quick and violent blows in the 
face with the bludgeon. The white cloth was in- 
stantly dyed with crimson: but, regardless of this, 
Jonathan continued his murderous assault. The 
struggles of the wounded man were desperate——so 
desperate, that in his agony he overset the table, and, 
in the confusion tore off the cloth, and disclosed a 
face horribly mutilated, and streaming with blood. 
So appalling was the sight, that even the murderers 
——familiar as they were with scenes of slaughter, 
looked aghast at it. 

During this dreadful pause the wretched man felt 
for his sword. It had been removed from the scab- 
bard by the Jew. He uttered a deep groan, but said 
nothing. 

“ Despatch him !”’ roared Jonathan. 

Having no means of defence, Sir Rowland cleared 
the blood from his vision; and, turning to see wheth- 
er there was any means of escape, he descried the 
open door behind him leading to the Well Hole, and 
instantly darted through it. 

** As J could wish!” cried Jonathan. “ Bring the 
light, Nab.” 

The Jew snatched up the link, and followed him. 

A struggle of the most terrific kind now ensued. 
The wounded man had descended the bridge, and 
dashed himself against the door beyond it; but, 
finding it impossible to force his way further, he 
turned to confront his assailants. Jonathan aimed a 
blew at him, which, if it had taken place, must have 
instantly terminated the strife; but, avoiding this, 
he sprang at the thieftaker, and grappled with him, 
Firmly built, as it was, the bridge creaked in such a 
manner with their contending efforts, that Abraham 
durst not venture beyond the door, where he stood, 
holding the light, a horrified spectator of the scene, 
The contest, however, though desperate, was brief. 
Disengaging his right arm, Jonathan struck his vic- 
tim a tremendous blow onthe head with the bludgeon 
that fractured his skull; and, exerting all his strength, 
threw him over the rails, to which he clung with the 
tenacity of despair. 
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“Spare me!” he groaned, looking upwards. 
*¢ Spare me!” 

Jonathan, however, instead of answering him, 
searched for his knife, with the intention of severing 
his wrist. But not finding it, he had again recanrse 
to the bludgeon, and began beating the hand fixed on 
the upper rail, until, by smashing the fingers, he 
forced it to relinquish its hold. He then stamped 
upon the hand on the lower banister, until that also 
relaxed its gripe. 

Sir Rowland then fell. 

A hollow plunge, echoed and re-echoed by the 
walls, marked his descent into the water. 

« Give me the link,” cried Jonathan. 

Holding down the light, he perceived that the 
wounded man had risen to the surface, and was try- 
ing to clamber up the slippery sides of the well. 

“Shoot him! shoot him! Put him out of hish 
mishery,” cried the Jew. 

«What's the use of wasting a shot?” rejoined 
Jonathan, savagely. ** He can’t get out.” 

After making several ineffectual attempts to keep 
himself above water, Sir Rowland sunk, and his 
groans, which had become gradually fainter and 
fainter, were heard no more. 

* All’s over,” muttered Jonathan. 

« Shall ve go back to de other room ?” asked the 
‘*] shall breathe more freely dere. Oh! 
It musht have schwung 


Jew. 
Chrisht! de door’s shut! 
to during de schufile!” 

“ Shut!”’ exclaimed Wild. ‘ Then we're impuii- 
soned. ‘The spring can’t be opened on this side.” 

** Dere’s de other door!” cried Mendez, in alarm. 

‘It only leads to the fencing crib,” replied Wild. 
“ There’s no outlet that way. 

* Can’t ve call for asshistanche ?” 

* And who’ll find us, if we do?’’ rejoined Wild, 
fiercely. “But they mill find the evidences of 
slaughter in the other room,—the table upset,—the 
bloody cloth,—the dead man’s sword,—the money, 
—and my memotandum, which I forgot to remove. 
Hell’s curses ! that after all my precautions I should 
be thus entrapped. It’s all your fault, you shaking 
coward! and, but that I feel sure you'll swing for 
your carelessness, I'd throw you into the well, too.” 


GRATITUDE. 

After speaking of the plentiful breakfasts in America, a 
writer in the Dublin University Magazine tells this story : 

Pity it ie, when there is so much good treat, that people 
will not eat it like civilized beings, and with that air of 
cheerful thankfulness that all other nations more or less 
express when partaking of the earth’s bounties: But true 
it is, there is a spirit of discontent in the Yankee, that 
seems to accept of benefits with a tone of dissatisfaction, if 
not distrust. I once made this remark to an excellent 
friend of mine now no more, who, however, would not 
permit of my attributing this feature to the Americans 
exclusively, adding, “ Where have you more of this than 
in Ireland? and surely you would not call the Irish 
ungrateful!” He illustrated his first remark by the 


following short anecdote :— 
The rector of the parish my friend lived in was a man 
who added to the income he derived for his living a very 
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| handsome private fortune, which he entirely devoted to 
|the benefit of the poor around him. Among the objects 
of his bounty, one old woman, a childless widow, was 
remarkably distinguished. Whether commisserating her 
utter helplessness or her complete isolation, he went 
"farther to relieve her than to many, if not all, the other 
poor. She frequently was in the habit of pleading her 
poverty as a reason for not appearing in church among 
her neighbours; and he gladly seized an opportunity of 
so improving her condition, that on this score at least no 
impediment existed. When all his little plans for her 
comfort had been carried into execution, he took the 
opportunity one day of dropping in, as if accidentally, to 
speak to her. By degrees he led the subject to her 
changed condition in life—the alternative from a cold, 
damp, smoky hovel, to a warm, clean, slated house—the 
cheerful garden before the door, that replaced the mud- 
| heap and the duck-pool—and all the other happy changes 
which a few weeks had effected. And he then asked, did 
she not feel grateful to a bountiful Providence that had 
showered down so many blessings upon her head * 

“ Ah, troth, it’s thrue for yer honor, I am grateful,” she 
replied, in a whining, discordant tone, which astonished 
the worthy parson. 

“ Of course you are, my good woman, of course you are 
—but I mean to say, don’t you feel that every moment 
you live is too short to express your thankfulness to this 
kind Providence for what he has done ?” 

“ Ah, darlin’, it’s all thrue, he’s very good, he’s mighty 
kind, so he is.” 

“ Why, then, not acknowledge it in a different manner” 
said the parson, with some heat—* has he not housed you, 
and fed you, and clothed you ?” 

“ Yes, alanah, he done it all.” 

“ Well, where is your gratitude for all these mercies ?” 

“Ah, sure if he did,” said the old crone, roused at 
length by the importunity of the questioner—“ sure if he 


°” 


did, doesn’t he take it out o’ me in the corns ? 


‘INSCRIPTION IN THE NEW EDITION OF 
MRS. HEMANS’S WORKS. 
BY B. SIMMONS. 


Hieu be their meed who here, at last, have heap’d 
The flowers long scatter'd from ray gleaming crown— 

| Here breathes each page thy tenderest fancy steep’d 
In lovelier hues than purpling eve brings down ; 

—O holiest Sister! at whose bright departing, 
Tears, whilst we shed them, into triumph died— 

One mingled torrent through our bosoms starting 
From separate founts of sorrowing and pride. 

Sainted of Song! God’s timbrel-sounding Daughter ! 
The exulting music of whose choral lays 

Shook us, like Miriam’s over Egypt’s water, 
When rose thy peeans in Jehovah's praise :-— 

How should we prize—in these disastrous years 
Stunn’d with each tale, in sickly fiction cloak’d, 

That pedant woman to the public ears 
Babbles of sufferings which herself provoked— 

How should we prize the glorious proofs bequeathed 
By thy meek life that Virtue’s no¢ a name— 

That there are Spirits ’mid the laurel-wreathed 
Can hymn of holiness yet feel its flame ! 

Long be thy lucid memory a spell 

+ To test their truth who mock the minstrel art, 

| Impostors of the faith thou kept'st so well— 
Bright heartless hypocrites affecting Heart ! 











